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Clinton to ‘fight 
and fight’ after 
crime bill defeat 

US president Bill Clinton promised to “fight and 
fight and fight” as the White House and the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress tried to regroup after 
their devastating defeat in the House of Representa- 
tives on the crime bflL The vote dealt an immediate 
blow to Mr Clinton’s healthcare reforms when 
House leaders decided to delay tnrfofmt+piy debate 
on the health bill, which fared a difficult passage. 
Pages 

Unilever claims washing powder success: 

Unilever said it increased its share of the British 
and French washing powder markets ttogp itn the 
“soap wars" over its newly-launched Perefl/Omo 
Power detergent Page 10 

Footsie radfles after favourable IB data 

The UK stock market 


FT-SE IDO 



8 *00*04 
Soocernaitfor 


staged a recovery yester 
day afternoon as a rally 
in bond prices followed 
the announcement of sat- 
isfactory US consumer 
price statistics. Eariy 
trading bad seen the 
FT-SE 100 Index down by 
more than 27 points, but 
there was little sign of 
the selling pressure 
feared in the wake of 
Thursday's interest rate 
rises in Europe. At the 
dose, the Footsie was 4.1 


up on the day at 3,1423. The index fell 253 over the 
week, wrtb almost all the loss mming in the wake 
of rate increases in Sweden and Italy. London 
stocks. Page 15; Lex, Page 24 

MotallgesellscliHft wants on Issues Shares in 
MetaBgesallscfaaft dropped sharply after it issued a 
warning cm the risks for shareholders in a DML4bn 
($890m) capital raising issue which is central to its 
survival plans. Page 11 

US and North Korea consider a gr eeme nt s 

The US and North Korea are considering a draft 
agreement that would include a transfer of western 
nuclear technology in return for a freezing of North 
Korea's nuclear programme, suspected to include 
weapons development Page 24 

HAM punishes parent SG Warburg: Mercury 
Asset Management haw punished its parent com- 
pany, SG Warburg, for the way Warburg managed 
Enterprise Oil's foiled bid for Lasmo. For a month 
MAM reduced the business in UK share trading 
that-itgave Warburg to the minimum required by - 
law. Page 24 

Britain and US to develop {imp fob The UK 

and US are to cooperate on a new generation of 
jump jet that could replace not only the Harrier but 
also other conventional naval attack aircraft 
Page 7 

Second ferry Hne to stop animal exports: 

Brittany Ferries is to stop exporting animals for 
slaughter on its routes from the UK to France and 
Spain because it considers European Union stan- 
dards of animal welfare inadequate; P&O is to stop 
animal exports from October unless standards 
improve. Page 7 

Navy to continue boarding poOcy: The Royal 
Navy said it would continue to board British trawl- 
ers in the Bay of Biscay tuna fishing grounds to 
check their nets to ease tension with foreign ves- 
sels. Page 5 

Health reforms ‘damage cancer research*: 

UK National Health Service reforms are damaging 
cancer research by rewarding hospitals for success 
in treatment rather than research, according to a 
survey. Page 7 

Japan's airlines face fight over wage cats: 

Japan’s transport minis try is in dispute with the 
country’s airlines over their plans to ease their 
losses by hiring most new flig h t atte nd a nt s at 
sharply lower wage levels. Page 4 

How d e n expands in Sooth Africa: 

Scottish-based engineering company Howden Group 
has expanded its South African operations with the 
acquisition of Donkin Manufacturing and a number 
of associated companies for £4. 6m C$7 .13m) cash. 
Page 10 

Sally Gunned win* 400 - metres hurdles: 

Sally G unnell of the UK won the 40(Hnetres hurdles 
final at the European athletics championships in 
He lsinki in 5333 secs, the fastest time so far this 
year. She already holds the Olympic, world and 
Commonwealth titles for the event 
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Managers may seek swift end to dispute with direct appeal to signalling workers 

Railtrack prepares to bypass union 


By Robert Taylor, 

Labour Corre sp o n dent 

Hail track is finalising a strategy 
aimed at encouraging signalling 
staff to defy their union’s strike 
calls and bring a swift end to the 
nine- weak dispute. 

Management at the state- 
owned group is preparing to 
approach workers individually 
and offer a substantial pay rise in 
return for accepting flexible 
working practices. 

The move came at the begin- 
ning of five days of disruption on 
the rail network. Yesterday’s one- 
day strike will be followed by 
stoppages on Monday and Tues- 


day. Another 24-hour strike is 
due from noon on Monday 
August 22. 

- Mr David Armstrong, Rail- 
track’s industrial relations direc- 
tor, said yesterday: “I he prospect 
of getting the RMT to make an 
agreement with us while the sig- 
nalling staff are still on strike Is 
very slim indeed. O nly when Hw 
union leadership are given a 
dear message that the men want 
the strikes to end win they 
return to the bargaining table." 

Mr Armstrong said he was 
reluctantly preparing an alterna- 
tive strategy to negotiating with 
the RMT which would involve 
putting the restructuring and pay 


Timetable for route out of 
an impasse Page 7 


rise package to each individual 
signal worker for approval. 

He would not be pressed on 
when the company would make 
such a step, but said he thought 
timft was “r unning out fast”. 

A similar strategy was adopted 
by British Rail in 1991 when, 
after failing to secure the RMTs 
backing for a restructuring pack- 
age for its signalling and telecom 
engineers. BR went over the 
heads Of the uninn anH si g n ed up 
80 per cent of the workforce 


before the union finally agreed to 
accept the deal. 

Mr Armstrong said he was 
encouraged by the responses 
Railtrack had been receiving 
from signalling staff on the com- 
pany’s telephone '‘hotlines". He 
said: “A significant number of 
workers want restructuring. 
Some would like to take our 
package." 

Railtrack was not trying to pre- 
cipitate a showdown with its sig- 
nalling workers. Mr Armstrong 
said. If they went on strike again 
they would not be sacked and 
replaced. “We don’t want 4300 
unemployed signal staff. We 
want them all back at work." 


In 1981, President Reagan was 
able to fire striking civil air traf- 
fic controllers because he could 
call on trained military air traffic 
controllers to take over. 

Such action was not possible 
on the British railway network, 
Mr Armstrong &aid. It would take 
from eight to 13 weeks to train 
new signal staff and in that time 
most of the network would have 
to be shut down. 

However, he said there was no 
shortage of recruits willing to 
become signal workers. “We had 
two vacancies in the north-east 
recently and had over 2,000 appli- 
cations," he said. 

“So much for the low pay and 


poor conditions of signal work- 
ers," he added. 

Railtrack. will speed about 
£100.000 this weekend on full- 
page national newspaper adver- 
tisements to moke a direct appeal 
for public support in the dispute. 

The expense was immediately 
criticised by Mr Jimmy Knapp, 
rail union leader, as “a huge 
waste of money which would be 
better utilised trying to solve the 
dispute". 

Earlier, Mr Knapp said that 
there was no need for j fresh 
ballot of signal workers and 
accused Railtrack managers of 
“sitting back in their 
bunker”. 


Russia aids 
ailing 
industries 
with cheap 
£1.4bn loan 

By Chrystia Frooland in Moscow 

President Boris Yeltsin has 
granted Rbs3,500bn (about 
£1.4bn) in low interest l oan* to 
aid Russian industry, raising 
doubts about the government's 
ability to confr ont loss-making 
enterprises and to keep spending 
limits agreed with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund earlier 
this year. 

A decree issued late on Thurs- 
day just before Mr Yeltsin left on 
four of the Volga region says 
the funds are to be divided 
between the defence sector and 
“investments" in heavy industry. 

The ambiguously worded 
decree instructs the central bank 
to issue government credits at 
one quarter of the prime lending 
rate. 

“It is very disconcerting", an 
official from a western financial 
institution said yesterday. IMF 
economists are examining the 
decree, which western analysts 
fear will be the first of many in a 
continuing but futile attempt to 
hafl out ailing companies. 

About Rbs200bn is to be 
loaned to the defence sector and 
Rbs400bn is earmarked for 
industrial investment in the 
third quarter of 1994. An addi- 
tional Rbs900bn is to be loaned 
by tire government to the defence 
industry and Rbs2,000bn is to be 
loaned for investment in the 
fourth quarter of this year. 

The low i n terest loans are the 
Russian government’s most deci- 
sive step to date in tackling the 
mounting corporate debts which 
threaten to overwhelm the Rus- 
sian economy. But it remains 
unclear whether the government 
wffl. be prepared to tackle the 
loss-malting factories by allow- 
ing them to MIL 

Mr Oleg Soskovets, deputy 
prime minister and bead of a 
special commission established 
last week to deal with the inter- 
enterprise debt issue, yesterday 
wtiiMirf the crippling defat bur- 
den at Rbs87,800tm. 

“The question of inter-enter- 
prise debt cannot be solved 
through the issue of credit" Mr 
Soskovets said. However, he said 
“we should, of course, make an 
exception for defence indus- 
tries". 

Debts have mounted as compa- 
nies have failed to pay suppliers. 



Continued an Page 24 


Cash boost John Paul Getty II (inset) ami the Three Graces. He does not want the statue to go to the US 


Canada acts to 
liquidate fourth 
biggest insurer 


By Bernard Simon hi Toronto 
and Alison Smith in London 

Canadian government regulators 
are to wind up the country's 
fourth biggest insurance com- 
pany. They took control of Con- 
federation life Insurance, which 
had corporate assets of C$19bn 
(£9bn) at the end of 1993, after 
the failure of protracted efforts to 
put together a bail-out package. 

Confed has 250.000 policy- 
holders in the UK- Its British arm 
includes one of the biggest pro- 
viders of pooled pension products 
to medium-sized -companies, and 
Confederation Bank, which offers 
residential mortgage loans and 
deposit accounts. 

The Canadian government said 
it moved in the interests of 
policyholders, creditors and 
depositors, based on information 
that Confed's assets were not suf- 
ficient to provide "adequate pro- 
tection". The 123-year-old mutual 
company is the latest victim of 
the slump in North American 
property markets. 

Confed’s collapse is likely to 
accelerate the shake-up in Cana- 
da’s overcrowded insurance mar- 
ket where margins have been 
squeezed by fierce competition. 

The company's offices in Can- 
ada and the UK will remain open 


for the time being. Canadian 
policyholders and depositors are 
partly covered by the insurance 
industry’s consumer-protection 
fund, hut are nonetheless expec- 
ted to suffer losses. 

The UK arm said yesterday 
that it was conducting “business 
as usual". Confed disclosed ear- 
lier this week that it was in talks 
to sell the UK operations to an 
unidentified financial services 
group. The negotiations have 
been taken over by tite Canadian 
regulators and are expected to be 
concluded shortly. 

Canada's superintendent of 
financial institutions took control 
of Confed late on Thursday. It 
will seek a court order to wind It 
up and liquidate its assets. 

The Canadian life and Health 
Insurance Compensation Corpo- 
ration, the industry’s protection 
fund, said Confed would continue 
to pay death claims and retire- 
ment and disability benefits to 
Canadian policyholders. How- 
ever, these will be subject to 
specified ceilings. 

Toronto-based Confed had 
sought an alliance for the past 
year with Great-West Life Assur- 

Contmoed on Page 24 
Axa buys In Canada, Page 11 
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Getty H pledges £lm 
to keep Graces in UK 


By Antony Thomcro f t 

John Paul Getty n, son of the late 
American oil billionaire, yester- 
day pledged £lm to the appeal to 
keep Canova’s statue of the 
Three Graces in the UK -'and 
prevent its sale to the Californian 
art museum founded by his 
father. 

On Tuesday Mr Stephen Dar- 
rell, the heritage secretary, 
agreed to delay for another three- 
months the granting of an export 
licence to the Getty Museum, 
which has offered 27-Sm for the 
statue, to enable British galleries 
and museums to to 8 ****-!* that sum. 

An appeal, led by the Victoria 
& Albert Museum and the 
National Galleries of Scotland, 
had reached £S.8m and Mr Get- 
ty's tiw makA$ it much more 
likely that the Three Graces will 
stay In Britain. 


Mr Timothy Clifford, the direc- 
tor of the National Galleries of 
Scotland, said National Gallery 
trustees and staff were “d a n c i ng 
with joy. I’m sure even the 
Graces are now wreathed In 
smiles”. 

Elizabeth Esteve-Coll, director 
of the V & A said: “It gives huge 
impetus to the campaign and will 
hearten an those who wish to see 
this marvellous work retained in 
this country." 

If the campaign is successful, it 
wffl not be the first time John 
Paul Getty n, a committed Anglo- 
phile who did not get on with bis 
father, has contributed to appeals 
to keep works of art in the UK 
and ou t of th e Getty Museum. He 
Was tiK tr umantaT in re taining a 
painting by Duccio in 1984 and a 
host by Bernini in 1986. 

By the Grace of Getty, Wknd XH 
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There’s no question about the current potential 
of the Japanese aockmirket [merest rates arc at record 
lows and could decline still further. And Calling 
corporate profits axe generally suppressing shut 
paces, creadng a wealth of attractive investment 
opportu n i t i es . 

However, in such conditions, the ability to 
identify the caoect stocks is all the more important. 

At Fidelity, we believe the only way an 
investment manager can consistently achieve dm is by 
fist-band research. Fidelity Japan Smaller Companies 
Fund, top fund in iu sector since launch 1 , 
demonstrates the success of this approach. 

It’s a strategy behind which we put considerable 
resources. For e xam ple, our J apanese team of 17 fond 
managers and analysts last year made no Its than 7,600 
visits and contacts to comp a nies nationwide *- seeking 
out undervalued and btdt-knowu socks. 


In addition, at the first foreign investment 
company to open a Tokyo office in 1969. we're able 
to support that first-hand research with a local 
undemanding of the market. 

So make a well-informed decision to find out 
more about Fidelity Japan Smaller Companies Fund. 
Another successful performer fr om the world's largest 
investment management organisation. 

if you would Eke more information, call us, five 
of ch arge, from any of the centuries below. If you 
live elsewhere, please use the UK number or post or 
fax the coupon 


Bahrain 908574 
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Hong Kong 8481000 
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Crime bill defeat will test durability of ‘comeback kid’ 

President Bill Clinton must regroup quickly to minimise fallout after the devastating House vote, writes George Graham 


P resident Bill Clinton promised to 
“fight and fight and fight until we 
win this battle for the American 
people” as the White House and the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress tried to 
regroup yesterday after their devastating 
defeat in the House of Representatives on 
the crime bilL 

But the vote dealt an immediate 
knock-on blow to Mr Clinton's most cher- 
ished objective of healthcare reform, when 
House leaders decided at a late night 
meeting to delay debate on the health 
bill - possibly into September. 

Cabinet secretaries scattered after an 
emergency meeting yesterday morning for 
a lobbying blitz on Capitol Hill, while Mr 
Clinton himself flew to Minneapolis - 
accompanied by Republican and Demo- 


cratic mayors - to rally support at a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Police 
Organisations. 

“We are going out now - the cabinet, 
mayors of both parties, citizens of both 
parties all across this country - to say 
that this crime bill cannot die," Mr Clinton 
said as he boarded the presidential Boeing 
747 on his way to Minneapolis. 

Congressional leaders scrambled to 
negotiate changes to the crime bill, which 
includes measures such as gun control, 
more police and the “three strikes and 
out" rule imposing mandatory life sen- 
tences on repeat offenders. 

The bill was blocked on Thursday even- 
ing as the Republican leadership and the 
gun lobby linked to defeat by 22S votes to 
205 a procedural motion for debate to 


begin. But Mr Thomas Foley, Speaker of 
the House, predicted it would be brought 
back to the floor and win passage next 
week. 

Nevertheless, Thursday’s surprising set- 
back - despite furious lobbying from the 
president - has already started to ripple 
wider. 

Unless the White House can win back 
the initiative on both crime and health- 
care in the next few weeks, Mr Clinton's 
entire presidency could become bogged 
down. If he cannot win in this Congress he 
is less likely to do so after November’s 
congressional elections, when the Demo- 
crats seem certain to lose seats and could 
even lose their majorities in one or other 
chamber. 

“We're at a turning point both in the 


administration and in the country,” said 
Mr Robert Reich, labour secretary and an 
old friend of the president 

No one expects a healthcare reform bill 
to pass by more than a handful of votes, 
but members will be less inclined to stick 
their necks out on a difficult vote for the 
president after his defeat on crime. 

Until now Mr Clinton and his allies 
could always say he had pulled off crucial 
votes such as his budget last year, or the 
North American Free Trade Agreement. 
Now, however, the label of loser will be 
harder to shed. 

Abroad, Mr Clinton has stiff not extri- 
cated himself from the complications of 
Haiti, Bosnia. Cuba and Rwanda. Any of 
these could blow up in the weeks ahead. 

Nor does the vote bode well for the 


promise of a more disciplined and focused 
White House under the new chief of staff. 
Mr Leon Panetta, whose long experience 
as a member of Congress was expected 
to help the a dminis tration on Capitol 
Hill. 

Congress already faces a crowded 
agenda before it goes home for Novem- 
ber’s elections, in which the entire House 
and one third of the Senate must face the 
voters. Other bills are now likely to be 
simply pushed off the calendar, while even 
crime and health legislation could simply 
run out of time. 

This Is scarcely auspicious for Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, many of 
whom are already seeking to distance 
themselves from Mr Clinton. Now they 
will have no crime bill to wave in front of 


their constituents, and they must fare the 
charge that, despite a majority m both 
houses of Congress, they aro unable to 

deliver. ,, 

The vote is not without peril for the 
Republicans, however, some of whom are 
nervous at the prosjwct of returning to 
their districts to face criticism for having 
blocked the anti-crime legislation. At the 
same time, Republicans risk bemg viewed 
as obstructionists and agents of gridlock. 

Mr Reich said yesterday that Mr Clinton 
was “as usual, resilient.” while Ms Donna 
Shalala, secretary of health and human 
services, said the entire cabinet was "riled 
up and enthusiastic”. Nevertheless, 
rebounding Crum this defeat wiU bo hard, 
even though Mr Clinton loves to call him- 
self “the comeback kid”. 


Berlusconi 
preaches 
optimism 
on TV 

By Andrew HiQ in Milan 

Mr Silvio Berlusconi. Italy's 
prime minister, last night 
broadcast “a message of confi- 
dence” to the Italian people, at 
tbe end of a turbulent day on 
currency, bond and equity 
markets. “Things have never 
been so good,” be insisted. 

Mr Berlusconi flew back to 
Milan from his holiday home 
on Sardinia to record a series 
of television interviews in an 
attempt to calm fevered mar- 
kets and dispel worries about 
his government Even though 
Italy is well into tbe holiday 
period, and preparing for a 
long weekend, the government 
is under severe pressure from 
critics, both within and out- 
side the coalition. 

On Thursday, the Bank of 
Italy unexpectedly increased 
interest rates by hair a point, 
to defend the currency. Ana- 
lysts have also interpreted the 
rise as a strong hint from the 
central bank that the govern- 
ment should act soon to tackle 
the country's looming budget 
deficit 

The attempt to protect the 
lira appeared to have back- 
fired yesterday, with the cur- 
rency slipping to nearly Ll.030 
against the D-Mark. 

At the beginning of the 
week, it had stood at less than 
Ll.000 against the German 
currency. 

Equity and bond markets 
were also hit hard by the rise 
in rates, the first increase 
since the September 1992 cri- 
sis of the European exchange 
rate mechanism. At one point 
Milan stocks had slipped by 
more than 5 per cent on the 
day, but the Comit index 
recovered to close at 644.43, 
down 3-7 per cent Meanwhile, 
tbe yield on the 10-year bench- 
mark bond rose to 11.73, np 
from 11.39 on Thursday. The 
markets are closed in Italy on 
Monday. 

Co nfindn stria, the Italian 
industry federation, was 
sharply critical of tbe Bank of 
Italy’s move yesterday, warn- 
ing that it “runs the risk on 
the one hand of failing to elim- 
inate uncertainty on the mar- 
kets, and on the other of feed- 
ing a negative spiral of rate 
rises". 

The federation also nrged 
politicians to quieten down: 
“The best contribution politi- 
cians can make. . . is to take a 
more or less well-deserved hol- 
iday, and refrain from giving 
interviews under tbe sno 
umbrella." 

Mr Berlusconi himself 
encouraged controversy yes- 
terday with the publication hi 
the International Herald Tri- 
bune of an interview, con- 
ducted in tbe middle of the 
week, in wbich he admitted 
that executives of his Fin- 
invest business paid bribes to 
tax officials. 

However, he played down 
the scale and importance of 
tbe bribes, and claimed that he 
had no personal involvement 
in the affair. 
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Milosevic stands by Bosnia blockade 


Serbian leader hopes enforcing 
the boycott will bring an end 
to sanctions, writes Laura Sflber 


A t first, it seemed 
another Machiavellian 
manoeuvre to hood- 
wink the international commu- 
nity. But a week into Bel- 
grade's embargo against the 
self-styled Bosnian Serb state. 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Serbia appears to be carry- 
ing out his decision to isolate 
his former proteges over their 
rejection of the international 
peace plan. 

In May 1993. when Bosnian 
Serb leaders spurned his 
efforts to promote the Vance- 
Owen peace plan, the embargo 
he threatened was forgotten 
within days of being 
announced. 

However - at least for now - 
Belgrade's move seems genu- 
ine. Except for a handful of 
lorries, transport to Bosnian 
Serb-held land has ground to a 
halt. Financial transactions are 
blocked. Most telephone con- 
nections have been cut. The 
pliant state media no longer 
vilify the west for "unjust 
sanctions". Instead commen- 
taries blame the war profiteer- 
ing and bellicose politics of 
Bosnian Serb leaders for sanc- 
tions against Yugoslavia. 

Mr Milosevic has not had it 
all his own way on the propa- 
ganda front Pale, the Bosnian 
Serb stronghold, calls it 
betrayal - anathema to a popu- 
lation fed a steady diet of 
nationalism over the past three 
years of war. 

And the Serbian Orthodox 


Church this week also accused 
Mr Milosevic of national 
treachery, swinging its support 
behind tbe Bosnian Serb lead- 
ership. 

However, after more than a 
week of aggressive television 
propaganda, public opinion in 
the distorted political land- 
scape of Serbia is now widely 
in favour of the plan which 
calls on Bosnian Serbs to con- 
cede a third of the 70 per cent 
of Bosnia they currently con- 
troL At the same time, surveys 
suggest that many Serbs who 
support the plan oppose the 
embargo against their Bosnian 
kith and kin. 

Tired after three years of 
war in neighbouring Croatia 
and Bosnia, and more than two 
years of UN sanctions, Serbia 
has been surprisingly quick to 
embrace Mr Milosevic's turn- 
around in the hopes that peace 
will go hand-in-hand with eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr Milosevic claims peace is 
“the single most important 
interest of the Serbian people". 

The Serbian president over 
the past year paved the way 
for the final showdown with 
the Bosnian Serbs. To get rid 
of extremists in Serbia, he 
called early elections and 
unleashed a merciless smear 
nampflign against his erstwhile 
ultra-nationalist ally, Mr Vojls- 
lav Seselj. a deputy and para- 
military leader. 

He systematically purged 
nationalists from any position 
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Motorcyclists wait to cross from Bulgaria into Yugoslavia. Every day more than 3,000 cyclists wait 
six hours to cross the border and sell petrol from their tanks, at a profit of DM1 per litre nomr 


of power - the ruling Social- 
ists, the police and the Yugo- 
slav army. He 'has replaced 
nationalistic rhetoric with lef- 
tist nostalgia for former Yugo- 
slavia. He had a hand in the 
well-placed “revelations" that 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic and his associates 
were involved in various crimi- 
nal affairs, depriving Serb citi- 
zens of millions of dollars. 

Mr Milosevic is now looking 
to the west in the expectation 
that his gamble to cut off the 
Bosnian Serbs will be rewarded 
with the easing of sanctions. In 


Serbia, hopes have been raised 
that any day now the UN 
embargo could end. 

Meanwhile, western govern- 
ments and Russia have not yet 
formulated their response to 
Mr Milosevic. They will most 
likely ask him to agree to the 
despatch of UN monitors along 
the border between Serbia and 
Bosnia. In return, they may 
offer the opening of the airport 
in Belgrade. 

Mr Thorvald Stoltenberg, the 
UN mediator, yesterday met 
Mr Milosevic in Belgrade In an 
apparent attempt to persuade 


Serbia to back the dispatch of 
monitors to the 48 border 
crossings. 

If Mr Milosevic continues the 
blockade, the Bosnian Serbs 
will have little choice but to 
endorse the peace plan. 

Aides to Mr Milosevic predict 
that Mr Karadzic will not hold 
out for more than 10 days, 
claiming Bosnian Serb reserves 
are depleted. 

Yet, despite their total isola- 
tion. Bosnian Serb leaders 
seem confident. The thought 
that the war is nearly over 
appears far from their minds. 


Investors count cost of diamond rush 

Few winners left after Canadian prospecting frenzy, reports Bernard Simon 

A shock has hit hundreds from flo ckin g to the Northwest The long search almost Subsequent work by BHP cheque book and signed u 
of investors on the Territories, nor analysts from broke Dia-MeL Mr Fipke recal- and Dia-Met around Lac de everybody close to tbe to Dii 
Toronto and Vancou- recommending their shares, in led in an interview last year Gras unearthed even richer Met claim block.” recalls 


A shock has hit hundreds 
of investors on the 
Toronto and Vancou- 
ver stock exchanges in the past 
week. In just two days, more 
than half a billion dollars was 
wiped from the value of explo- 
ration companies which have 
been involved for three years 
in a diamond rush over an area 
almost as big as the UK in Can- 
ada's Northwest Territories. 

The sell-off was triggered by 
an announcement from Kenne- 
cott, the US subsidiary of the 
UK mining group RTZ. that 
samples from one much-touted 
kimberlite pipe do not contain 
enough precious stones to jus- 
tify further exploration. 

The International mining 
community was caught off 
guard. Kennecott had carried 
out its tests in utmost secrecy 
at a gold mine near Yellowk- 
nife. the Northwest Territories' 
rough, boisterous mining cen- 
tre. It refused even to share 
progress reports with its part- 
ners in the project. “We were 
absolutely dumbstruck.” says 
Mr John Hainey, mining ana- 
lyst at Canaccord Capital, a 
Toronto securities firm. 

Kennecott’s shell-shocked 
junior partners watched their 
share prices dive by as much 
as 85 per cent. Three of them - 
Dentonia Resources, Horseshoe 
Gold Mining and Kettle River 
Resources - were worth a com- 
bined C$I78m (£83m) the day 
before Kennecott dropped its 
bombshell. Two days later, 
their market value had shriv- 
elled to just C$30 hl The three 
companies have called off a 
planned merger. 

The Great Canadian Dia- 
mond Rush thus passes into 
history as another sobering 
reminder of how the merest 
whiff of riches under the 
ground can sweep entrepre- 
neurs, hard-nosed analysts and 
gullible investors off their feet 
Any geologist will confirm 
that the chances of finding 
enough diamonds to justify 
more than one mine in a single 
area are never high. Diamonds 
are found in the greyish rock 
known as kimberlite. But only 
about one out of every 200 kim- 
berlite pipes contain diamonds, 
and no more than one in 20 of 
those has enough big stones to 
justify a mine. 

Such long odds did not dis- 
courage exploration companies 


from flocking to the Northwest 
Territories, nor analysts from 
recommending their shares, in 
the ambiguous phrase of one 
recent report, as a “strong 
speculative buy". 

Mr Hainey invokes a gam- 
bling metaphor. “The prize is 
so high," he says. “People are 
prepared to put their money 
into the lottery." As with a lot- 
tery. one big winner will proba- 
bly yet emerge from the North- 
west Territories. A consortium 
of Australia's BHP Minerals 
and its Canadian partner, Dia- 
Met Minerals, is expected to 
start construction early next 
year on a mine near Lac de 
Gras, about 300km north-east 
of Yellowknife. On present 
indications, the mine will be 
one of the world's premier dia- 
mond producers. 

The story of BHP and Dia- 
Met's achievement is perhaps 
even more impressive than 
Kennecotfs disaster. 

The Northwest Territories 
presents unusual challenges 
for men and machines. The 
vast expanse of treeless tundra 
is covered by snow and ice for 
more than half the year, with 
temperatures dropping so low 
in mid-winter that trucks and 
machinery must be kept run- 
ning around the clock to pre- 
vent their engines freezing. A 
shovel's metal blade becomes 
so brittle that it is liable to 
snap when weight is put on it. 

Diamond fever in the Frozen 
North goes back to the early 
1980s. Mr Hugo Dummett, a 
geologist working for Superior 
Oil, was tipped off by a bush 
pilot that De Beers, which con- 
trols the world diamond mar- 
ket. was prospecting near the 
Mackenzie River. 

Under cover of darkness. Mr 
Dummett and Mr Charles 
Fipke, a Canadian geologist 
and Dia-Met's founder, landed 
a helicopter close to the De 
Beers lakeside camp and 
picked up eight or nine sam- 
ples of their own. 

Superior Oil got. out of min- 
ing exploration after it was 
bought by Mobil, tbe US 
energy group. But Mr Fipke 
continued the search, slowly 
moving eastward towards the 
source of the vast ice sheet 
which scraped up - and then 
deposited - metal-bearing 
rocks across northern Canada 
millions of years ago. 


The long search almost 
broke Dia-Met. Mr Fipke recal- 
led in an interview last year 
that several big mining compa- 
nies which he approached for 
funds “turned us down flat”. 

Several fellow-directors at 
Dia-Met walked out. By 1987, 
only Mr Fipke’s son and a pilot 
were left to help him sample 
the kimberlite outcrops. 

In the meantime however, 
Mr Dummett moved to BHP. 
He persuaded his new Austra- 
lian bosses to form a joint ven- 
ture with Dia-Met in 1990. 


Subsequent work by BHP 
and Dia-Met around Lac de 
Gras unearthed even richer 
deposits than Point Lake. The 
two companies have advanced 
to a full feasibility study which 
should be completed around 
the end of the year. If all goes 
to plan, the BHP-Dia-Met mine 
will be in production by 1997. 

Anyone who shared Mr 
Fipke' s early optimism has 
made a fortune. Dia-Met 
shares, which were trading at 
around 70 cents in August 
1991, soared to a peak of over 


The Great Canadian Diamond Rusth 
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The breakthrough came a 
year later, about 600km east of 
the Mackenzie River. Samples 
from a kimberlite pipe beneath 
Point Lake yielded 101 carats 
of diamonds, equal to about 70 
carats per 100 tonnes, which is 
well above the grade normally 
required to justify a mine. 

Dla-Mefs success set off the 
prospecting frenzy. Cl aims cov- 
ering 53m acres (81,700 square 
miles! have been staked in the 
Lac de Gras area over the past 
three years. 

Mr Gordon Stewart, whose 
Yellowknife-based company 
ferries supplies to remote min , 
mg camps, estimates that busi- 
ness has “very easily doubled". 
His company has arranged 
over 2,000 supply flights over 
the past 12 months. 


C$60 earlier this year, when 
they were split two-for-one. 

As the company with the 
best chance of developing a 
mine. Dia-Met was relatively 
unscathed by last week's 
crash. Its subordinate voting 
shares currently change hands 
at about C$17. From being 
close to bankruptcy, Mr Fipke, 
who appears in Dia-Met's latest 
annual report wearing his 
favourite weather-beaten 
brown jersey and blue jeans, is 
now worth C$120m. 

Hopes for a second Lac de 
Gras diamond mine had been 
pinned on the Kennecott joint 
venture. But Kennecott, which 
came to the NWT relatively 
late, was more impatient and 
less deliberate than BHP. 
“They showed up with a blank 


cheque book and signed up 
everybody close to tbe to Dia- 
Met claim block,” recalls a 
geologist at one rival company. 

Kennecott also cut comers in 
its bid to catch up to the Aus- 
tralians. While BHP gradually 
increased the size of its sam- 
ples. the US company went 
straight from a small 2-tonne 
sample to a costly, under- 
ground programme involving 
about 5,000 tonnes. 

With Kennecott and its part- 
ners now licking tbeir wounds, 
attention has shifted back to 
De Beers. The South African 
group recently signed a tenta- 
tive agreement with two junior 
exploration companies, Tan- 
queray Resources and Mill City 
Gold, which are confident that 
they have a promising prospect 
at Yamba Lake, north-west of 
Lac de Gras. 

De Beers has taken samples 
from Yamba Lake to its labora- 
tories in South Africa for fur- 
ther tests. It is due to decide in 
the next few weeks whether to 
press ahead with the joint ven- 
ture. The question however, is 
whether investors who have 
suffered heavy losses are in 
any mood to put more money 
into the Tan de Gras liiflmrind 
play. Last week's setback could 
deprive many small companies 
of the capital they need to con- 
tinue their search. 

Mr Stewart, whose Yellow- 
knife supplies business has 
profited handsomely from the 
boom, is among those who has 
lost heavily on his invest- 
ments. 

Despite the setback however, 
it probably would not take 
much to revive the irrepress- 
ible confidence (some would 
call it greedy recklessness) 
which is a hallmark of minin g 
exploration. Another specula- 
tive bubble could quickly 
appear if De Beers or one of 
the other companies makes 
another encouraging find. 

News of tbe Kennecott deba- 
cle was only a few hours old 
when mining analysts at 
Credit Lyonnais Laing in Lon- 
don were advising clients that 
“any tall in the share price of 
[De Beers' new partners] must 
be considered a strong buying 
opportunity." By the middle of 
this week, many of the junior 
companies’ shares were 
starting to creep back up 

a gain. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Germany’s SPD 
lays out plans 
for tax changes 

Germany’s opposition Social Democrats yesterday fleshed out 
their plans for drastic tax changes if they win the October 
election, promising to scrap the government's 7.5 per cent 
“solidarity surcharge" to pay for unification, at their first 
cabinet meeting. They are also promising a big increase in 
rhfld allowances at once, and a rise in the tax threshold from 
1996. The two first measures would come into effect almost 
immediately - by January I. To pay for the cuts, higher 
earners, with more than DM60,000 (£24.800) a year taxable 
income, will have to pay a 10 per cent Income tax surcharge, 
and married couples will lose some tax benefits. Mr Oskar 
Lafon taine . the party's economy and finance spokesman, said 
the whole package amounted to DM75bn in tax changes, with 
a neutral effect on revenues, but big benefits for the great 
majority of low-paid wage earners. The SPD also plans envi- 
ronmental tax reform, intended to promote less use nf energy’ 
find raw materials, which would be introduced after 1996. Mr 
Lafontaine said. Quentin Peel, Bonn 

Stockholm currency weakens 

The Swedish krona weakened ominously yesterday despite 
Thursday's surprise increase in interest rates by the central 
bank aimed at stiffening the currency and halting signs of 
resurgent inflation. The combination of rising interest rates 
and a sagging currency heightened fears that Sweden, carry- 
ing a huge budget deficit and spiralling public debt, is entering 
a vicious cycle in which high interest rates deepen the deficit 
in the public sector, which in tum weakens the krona and 
ultimately leads to greater borrowing requirements. The krona 
slipped below SKr5 to the D-Mark to end the day at SKrS.OlS 
and was also weaker against an Ecu-denominated index. The 
index rose by 0.45 to stand at 128.99. Meanwhile, the Stock- 
holm stock exchange fell by more than 14} per cent for the 
second day in succession and market interest rates continued 
to increase. Yields on five-year government bonds were up 36 
points at 11.29 per cent and interest ou 12-month treasury bills 
rose 33 points to stand at 9.95 per cent. The nervousness 
bitting Swedish markets has been exacerbated by the uncer- 
tainty surrounding next month's general election- Hugh 
Ctmtegy. Stockholm 

More Swedish support for EU 

Support for Sweden's bid to join the European Union has 
increased significantly, cutting the lead held by the anti-Brus- 
sels camp in the EU referendum campaign to its smallest 
margin for months, an opinion poll published yesterday 
showed. The Gallup poll in Expressen newspaper, the first on 
the EU issue since before the July holiday, showed the Yes : 
vote rising three points to 38 per cent from a similar poll in j 
June, while the No vote slipped one point to 40 per cent. The 
result is a boost for the right-centre coalition government and 
the opposition Social Democratic party, which are campaign- 
ing for a Yes vote in the November 13 referendum but have 
faced a firm lead by the No side for most of the past year. 
However, the large portion of voters - 23 per cent - still 
undecided signals continued uncertainty over tbe outcome. 
Hugh Comegy, Stockholm 

Italian grand prix cancelled 

Fia. the governing body of world motor sport, yesterday 
decided to cancel the 65th Italian grand prix, due to be con- 
tested on September 11, ending weeks of uncertainty caused 
by a row between tree-hugging environmentalists and road- 
hogging Formula One drivers. Environmental groups have 
been protesting against proposals to fell more than 100 trees 
and extend the gravel-filled safety lane at one fast right- hand 
bend on the track. Drivers called for the improvement after 
the accident which killed Ayrton Senna at the San Marino 
grand prix earlier this year. Various local and national author- 
ities flailed to come to a final decision on whether trees or 
turbos should have precedence, until yesterday, when Fia 
decided it had had enough and cancelled the race. Mr Aldo 
Moltifiori, mayor of Monza and the grand prix’s strongest 
advocate locally, claimed direct and indirect earnings from the 
grand prix amounted to LTObn a year, with 100 jobs depending 
directly on the race, and a further 1,400 temporary employees 
helping on race day itself. Andrew HiU, Milan 

US consumer prices up 0.3% 

. _ _ US consumer prices in July 

USa inflation rose by a subdued 0.3 per 

An»Kd « rtKuv- « i cent ~ the same increase as in 

Previous month, accord- 
“ ■* mg to a Labour Department 

2.a v-A- — «- • report out yesterday. As with 

\/\ I the wholesale price index 

2.7 - f.. . published on Thursday, 

_ \ / higher energy and coffee 

zj} "“Y'. 7 - ~ prices were the main compo- 

2js \ / _ nents in the rise. The core 

\ / ~ rate July - excluding food 

2.4 ~\. / and energy - went up by just 
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Paris opera house rocked by last-minute dismissal 

Storm at Bastille 
sinks its conductor 


By ABce Rawstttom in Paris 

Yet another drama has 
unfolded at the scandal-scarred 
Opera Bastille in Paris with 
the dismi ssal yesterday of Mr 
Myung Whim Chung, the 
acclaimed Sooth Korean con- 
ductor, as its artistic director 
only a month before the start 
of its new season. 

Mr Chong won praise at the 
Bastflle for productions such 
as Shostakovich’s Macbeth. 
However, his tenure in Paris 
has been clouded by the 
highly-publicised problems of 
the Bastille. 

It has fared weD in terms of 
attendance but has been 
plagued by strikes and finan- 
cial difficulties since 
its glittering opening by 
President Francois Mitterrand 
as a state-of-the-art “people's 
opera” on the 200th anniver- 
sary of the 1789 French 
revolution. 

The departure of Mr Chung, 
41, who joined the Bastille five 
years ago following the firing 
of Mr Daniel Barenboim, the 
Israeli-born conductor, ends 
weeks of wrangling between 
him and the Paris Opera's new 


mana gement team led by Mr 
Hugnes Gall. Mr Gan Is a 
former bureaucrat who was 
appointed director-designate 
last summer after the 
election victory of Mr Edouard 
Balladur's centre-right govern- 
ment 

Mr Chung had been brought 
into the Bastflle by Mr GaD’s 
predecessor, Mr Pierre Bergfe, 
feisty head of the Yves 
Saint-Laurent fashion house 
and a close friend of Mr Mitter- 
rand. 

The appointment of Mr Gall, 
whose operatic empire frirfnri**; 
the 19th century Gamier opera 
house and Opfira-Comique as 
well as the brand new FFrShn 
(£360rn) Bastille, TTnTTMvWatgly 
sparked speculation about the 
Korean's future. 

The behind-the-scenes hnHk* 
between the two men came out 
into the open on Thursday 
when Le Monde newspaper 
published an interview with 
Mr Chung. 

The conductor claimed that 
the new management was try- 
ing to curb his artistic freedom, 
and to change the terms of his 
contract, which was to 
run until the year 2000 


US in nuclear 
conundrum on 
North Korea 

Would it be wise to supply 
Pyongyang with water-cooled 
reactors made in the west? 


By Bernard Gray 

Unlikely as it may seem, the 
US may have to supply 
advanced nuclear technology 
to North Korea to stop its 
atomic bomb project This may 
appear like helping an alco- 
holic by giving him a bottle of 
Scotch, but it could be the best 
way to resolve the dispute. 

On the table at the negotiar 
tions between North Korea and 
the US in Geneva this week is 
a proposal that the US supply 
the Koreans with water-cooled 
reactors if Pyongyang agrees 
to shut down its gas-cooled 
graphite stations. The differ- 
ence between the two is impor- 
tant because water-cooled reac- 
tors would make it more 
difficult to start an illicit 
nuclear weapons pro gramme . 

Nuclear reactors produce 
energy for electricity by split- 
ting uranium atoms and releas- 
ing heat. They can also be used 
to produce material for atomic 
weapons because othe r nuclear 
reactions occur in the fuel rods 
of a reactor. One of the most 
important is the conversion of 
uranium into plutonium - a 
man-made element which can 
be used as the explosive in 
atomic bombs. 

All reactors produce this plu- 
tonium, but the kind which is 
most explosive in atomic 
bombs is called Ftu.toniuin.-239. 
This is made in the early 
months that the uranium fuel 
is in use Once the fuel has 
been in the reactor for some 
time, the Plutonium-239 is 
itself converted into other 
forms of the same element 
oaiw Plutonium-240 and Plu- 
tonium-241 which are much 
less explosive. 

So to raaka atomic weapons, 
the nuclear fuel is Ideally only 
used in a reactor for a few 
months, taken out and the con- 
stituents chemically separated. 
The nearly-pure Phrtonium-289 
is then available for use In 
bombs. 

Graphite reactors - such as 
used by the North Koreans and 
by the UK for nuclear weapons 
manufac ture - often have their 
fuel in the reactor for a much 
shorter time than in water- 
cooled reactors, the type used 
for power production by the US 
and France . This Is because 
they use less-expensive fuel 
which loses its reactive quali- 
ties more quickly- They there- 
fore tend to produce more 


weapons-type Plutonium than 
water cooled reactors. 

Water-coded reactors use a 
more expensive fuel which is 
pepped-up or “enriched” with 
the more reactive form of ura- 
nium. They can thus run for 
much longer between fuel 
changes and indeed must do so 
if the extra cost of the fad is to 
be justified. As a result, water- 
coded reactors produce pluto- 
nium which has a much, lower 
content of the explosive form. 

Graphite reactors are also 
easier to shut down and restart 
than water-cooled, and the fuel 
can be removed more quickly. 
An operator who wanted to 
skirt around international 
restrictions would find it hard 
to disguise from int ernati onal 
inspectors t he mi nimum four- 
ar-five day shutdown a water 
reactor requires for refuelling. 

If North Korea used water- 
coded reactors they would pro- 
duce less bontoqualtty pluto- 
nium and would be easier to 
monitor, but there are several 
snags and loopholes. 

First, building a water reac- 
tor to meet North Korea’s elec 
tricity requirements would be 
very expensive. The plant 
wotild be about half the size a£ 
the recently-completed Size- 
well B plant in Suffolk, 
England, which cost more than 
gft ro. It is far from dear who 
would pay to build a Korean 
water reactor, stfll less certain 
what messag e this would send 
to other potential weapons 
states. 

It is also possible, if uneco- 
nomic and more difficult, far 
North Korea to cheat using a 
water-cooled reactor. Further- 
more the North Koreans have 
enough used graphite reactor 
fuel to make several atomic 
bombs which would have to 
come under international con- 
trols. If the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the 
body responsible for monitor- 
ing, does not get a free hand to 
inspect all Korean facilities, 
Pyongyang could restart a 
small weapons reactor else- 
where or convert plutonium it 
has hidden into weapons. 

Unless the US can get the 
North Koreans to agree to the 
kind of inspection arrange- 
ments it has so far rejected, 
promising western high-tech 
goods to the Koreans may not 
lift the threat of a clandestine 
nuclear state developing in 
Asia. 
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with a sliding scale salary 
rising to FFrfim in his final 
year. 

Although Mr Chung told Le 
Monde that he would be will- 
ing to make “a significant 
financial sacrifice” to stay at 
the Bastille, he made it quite 
dear that he was not wilting to 
relinquish his power over the 
choice of productions or 
artistes. 

However, Mr Gall has made 
no secret of bis intention to 
exercise full authority over 
every aspect of the Paris 
Opera’s activities. 

The OpSra yesterday issued 
a formal statement saying that 
It had terminated Mr Chung’s 
employment because he had 
rejected all its proposals to 
shorten his contract The Kor- 
ean was said to be considering 
legal action. 

Mr Gall now faces the chal- 
lenge of getting to grips with 
all of the Bastille’s problems, 
as well as presang ahead with 
his plan to shed 119 of the 
Paris Opera’s 1,700 staff and 
preparing for the start of the 
Bastille's new season cm Sep- 
tember 19 without an artistic 
director. 


Beating the big freeze in Ulan Bator 


By Andrew Taylor, 

Construction Correspondent 

Having hauled equipment 
8,000km across the former 
Soviet Union under armed 
guard, an Anglo-German joint 
venture is racing against time 
to beat the Big Freeze in an 
attempt to modernise Mongo- 
lia's only international airport 
at Ulan Bator. 

In two months it will be too 
cold to work outside. Before 
than the contractors - Wimpey 
of the UK and Philipp Holz- 
winnw of Germany - must reas- 
semble some of their 500 
tonnes of construction equip- 
ment, kno wi n g that the near- 
est spares are seven time zones 
away. 

The equipment for the air- 
port, including a 140 tonne 
British asphalt mixing plant 
cut Into ofwnjwtnent parts and 
accompanied by armed guards, 
took 16 days to travel from 
Kosice in Slovakia to the Mon- 
golian capital. 

The parts need to be welded 
back together before contrac- 
tors can start resurfacing the 
3*200 metre runway. But the 
intense cold is just one of the 
problems which will have to be 
overcome by the two compa- 
nies which won the $3lm 
(£20m) contract 

Almost all the equipment 
and materials needed to resur- 
face the runway, overhaul air- 
craft taxi and parking areas, 
construct a new control tower 


and refurbish the airport ter- 
minal will need to be imported. 

The asphalt mixing plant 
and other construction equip- 
ment and spares, modi of it 
used by Wimpey cn an airport 
contract in Slovakia, was 
transported in two trains. A 
mobile crane, on a defective 
truck, is still making slow 


working and a small electric 
motor were stolen. 

Night work, out of doors, 
will become impossible by mid- 
September. By the end of Octo- 
ber aS outside work will halt 
until spring. Resurfacing the 
runway, due to be completed 
by the end of this year, must 
start in the next fortnight if 


Bator. The farthest is 8,000km 
away at Ukhta close to the 
Artie circle. 

One of the problems for the 
contractors is that 86 per cent 
of the finance for the project 
comes from the Asian Develop* 
ment Bank which stipulates 
that purchases of equipment 
and materials can be made 
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progress through Siberia. The 
rest of the equipment, includ- 
ing electric generators to aug- 
ment the shaky Mongolian 
power supply, has arrived 
safely. 

The rifle-toting guards, veter- 
ans of the Afghan war, were 
customary on freight trains 
crossing the former Soviet 
Union, said Mr Nick Connor, 
general manager of Wimpey 
Asphalt’s overseas division. In 
this case, the only pilfering 
that occurred was inride Slo- 
vakia when lights for night 


the timetable is to be met. 

Agreements have stfll to be 
readied with Russian oil refi- 
neries which, because of short- 
ages in Mongolia, will have to 
supply 2,000 tonnes of bitumen 
for asphalt as well as 500 
tonnes of diesel and 150 tonnes 
of petrol. Even propane gas 
used to beat asphalt laying 
pavers will need to be 
imported. 

Negotiations are taking place 
with four refineries. The near- 
est is at Krasnoyarsk in 
Siberia, 800km from Ulan 


MONGOLIA 


only from member countries, 
which excludes Russia. 

The contract also involves 
moving Russian-built naviga- 
tion equipment to work along- 
side newly purchased western 
navigation aids. Engineers, 
employed by on east German 
sub-contractor with experience 
of Russian equipment, will 
work on the project 

Slovakian engineers who 
worked with Wimpey in Slo- 
vakia will help train Mongo- 
lian construction workers who 
cost 8150 (£96.70) a month in 


pay and keep compared with 
88,500 a month for a European 
worker. That was -10 Mongo- 
lians for the price of one Euro- 
pean, Mr Connor pointed out 

“There is no way we could 
complete the job for this price 
without using local labour. At 
the peak we will employ about 
200 workers, of which three 
quarters will be Mongolian.’' 

Plant is a different matter. 
Most local equipment comes 
from the former Soviet Union. 
In terms of technical sophisti- 
cation and reliability it is 20-30 
years behind that used in the 
west, the Wimpey boss said. 

Ulan Bator has a population 
of some 600,000 people of which 
about half live in yurts, the 
traditional tent -like home of 
the nomadic Mongolian people. 
Expatriate construction work- 
ers. however, will be housed in 
flats connected to the Russian 
hospital where Wimpey and 
Holzmann have their offices. 

The hospital needs to raise 
finance to remain operational 
and is renting out part of its 
space to commercial concerns. 
It will also provide medical 
insurance at 820 per person to 
Wimpey and Holzmann. 

Both companies plan to bid 
for further work in Mongolia 
with several large road con- 
tracts expected to go to inter- 
national tender. After the 
struggle of getting its equip- 
ment to Ulan Bator. Wimpey 
hopes not to have to haul it so 
far for the next job. 


If you think Airbus Industrie makes only one aircraft, maybe this will 
change your view. 

Airbus Industrie has achieved a 30% share of the international civil aviation market because its long-term business strategy, based on a clear vision of the 
world’s air transport needs, bas created not just one aircraft but a family of seven: including the world's largest twin-aisle twin and the longest range jetliner in 
aviation history. Sales of all seven members of the Airbus family now total nearly 2000 aircraft worldwide. 
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Strong yen widens 
Japan’s trade gap 


NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


By Gerard Baker in Tokyo 

The combination of a strong 
yen and rapid growth in the 
country’s principal export mar- 
kets pushed Japan's trade sur- 
plus higher again in July, 
according to preliminary fig- 
ures published yesterday by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The customs-cleared mer- 
chandise surplus rose last 
month by 4 per cent from a 
year earlier to $li3bn (£7J9bn). 
tiie highest July figure on 
record and the fifth largest for 
a single month. 

Exports rose 6.9 per cent to 
$&L44bn, and imports grew 8.5 
per cent to $2SU5bn. The Ion* 
ger-term trend suggests the 
surplus is narrowing, but only 
slowly, in the three months to 
July the figure was 2.3 per cent 
lower than in the same period 
a year ago. 

The steep appreciation of the 
yen in the last few months has 
kept the dollar-denominated 


surplus stubbornly high, as the 
value of the country’s exports 
has risen rapidly. 

The politically troublesome 
surplus with the US was $5.6bn 
last month, up 20 per cent on a 
year ago. A Ministry of 
Finance official attributed the 
sharp rise to the high yen and 
the strength of the US recov- 
ery. He noted that the rate of 
growth was slowing, but said 
prospects in the next few 
months would depend on 
developments in the currency 
markets. 

The most important factor in 
the long-term movement of the 
trade balance, however, is the 
pace of Japan’s economic 
growth. The government's Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency (EPA) 
yesterday gave a slightly more 
upbeat assessment of growth 
prospects, although once again 
it refused to state unequivo- 
cally that a recovery was 
under way. 

In its monthly report it con- 


tented itself with observing 
that “bright spots have been 
spreading lately and there are 
movements towards pulling 
out of the slump - but gradu- 
ally”. Its reluctance formally to 
declare a recovery contrasts 
with the assessment of the 
Bank of Japan, whose gover- 
nor, Mr Yasushi Mieno, on 
Wednesday repeated its view 
that the economy was “headed 
for recovery”. 

Yesterday an EPA official 
said "the situation is not such 
that the word ‘recovery’ can be 
used,” citing continuing weak- 
ness in capital spending and 
uncertainty about the yen. 

Meanwhile, corporate bank- 
ruptcies declined last month 
by 0.3 per cent from a year 
earlier, according to figures 
published yesterday by the Tei- 
koku Databank, a private 
credit research agency. Total 
cases fell to 1,126, the first 
year-on-year drop for four 
months. 


Airlines face dogfight 
over new staff contracts 


By Gordon Cramfa 

The Japanese Transport 
Ministry is threatening a con- 
frontation with the country's 
airlines over their plans to hire 
most new flight attendants on 
short-term contracts at sharply 
lower wage levels. 

The airlines, pushed into 
losses by the domestic reces- 
sion, the high yen and a world- 
wide decline in demand for 
first and business class seats, 
are anxious to cut costs. 

In the past few years they 
have stepped up recruitment of 
foreign cabin crew, who are 
commonly paid a fraction of 
what their Japanese colleagues 
earn. Now they aim to hire 
Japanese, largely for domestic 
routes, who would be paid by 
the hour and could not expect 
to earn more than a third of 
the salary paid to their col- 
leagues. 

The move is a further ero- 
sion of Japan's system of life- 


time employment The contract 
staff who, although described 
as part-timers would usually 
work a full week, could be shed 
and rehired as traffic demands. 

Mr Shizuka Kamei, transport 
minister, said after a cabinet 
meeting yesterday that 
co-operation between regular 
cabin crew and the contract 
recruits could be disrupted 
during an in-flight emergency. 
He said the airlines should 
rather look for savings among 
ground staff and warned the 
ministry could retaliate, for 
example by refusing applica- 
tions to open new routes. 

Mr Michihiko Matsuo, the 
ministry’s top civil servant, 
sought to dilute his warning, 
saying the ministry could not 
regulate employment at air- 
lines and did not intervene in 
labour issues. 

By invoking the issue of 
onboard safety, Mr Kamei has 
distressed the airline industry. 
Japan Airlines said yesterday; 


“Our plans to employ part-time 
stewardesses pay very close 
attention to safety and secu- 
rity. We will study any recom- 
mendation from the ministry.'' 

JAL has begun advertising 
for what it says would be an 
initial 100 contract flight atten- 
dants - all women - who 
would be based in Japan and 
would serve domestic routes. 
This number would eventually 
rise. The airline has some 6,000 
full-time Japanese cabin atten- 
dants, but hopes to reduce 
these to 4,600 by 1998 in a drive 
to cut its total staff to 17,000 
from a level of nearly 22,000. 

• Japan moved further yester- 
day towards deregulating its 
domestic rice market when a 
government advisory council 
called for a wartime law con- 
trolling production and distri- 
bution of the staple to be 
scrapped. The government is 
expected to accept the broad 
findings of the Agricultural 
Policy Council. 


Chinese 
hit by 
optic 
fibre glut 

By Tony Walker in Beijing 


China's fledgling optical fibre 
cable industry is in crisis due 
to a nationwide glut that has 
forced some plants to close 
and others to slash produc- 
tion. 

This will be ominous news 
for international telecommuni- 
cations companies like AT&T 
and Alcatel which are plan- 
ning optical fibre plants In 
China. 

The official Economic Infor- 
mation Dally newspaper said 
yesterday China’s cable pro- 
duction capacity had reached 
300,000km annually, compared 
with demand of 60-70.000km. 
Some 80 companies producing 
optical fibre had already been 
set up with another 40 plan- 
ning to enter the field. “By the 
time all these companies are 
ready, " it said “China would 
be able to produce more thaw 
400,000km of optical cables, 
four to five times more than 
the market demands”. 

Problems of oversnpply in 
the Chinese market are being 
exacerbated by the global glut : 
The Yangtze Optical Cables, 
based in Wuhan, central 
China, and one of the coun- 
try’s leading producers, has 
been forced to cut prices by np , 
to IS per cent to preserve its 
share of the market. 

Local and international pro- 
ducers have swarmed into the 
market, lured by China's huge 
demand for cable to satisfy its 
ambitious telecommunications 
expansion plans. But Mr Xu 
Shanyan of the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions, said yesterday the min- 
istry bad been warning compa- 
nies of an impending glnt in 
optical fibre cables. 

“We do welcome competi- 
tion," he said, “but the prob- 
lem is that we can't have too 
many factories. This will not 
only have an adverse effect on 
investors, but also on our own 
joint ventures.” 

Mr Xu said there were no 
plans at this stage to freeze 
the bnilding of new optical 
fibre plants, hot he urged 
investors to study the market 
carefully. 


Rafsanjani is seen to have lost control at home and abroad 

Iran simmers with discontent 


By Scheherazade Daneshkhu Iran: inflation 


W hile international 
attention has again 
focused on Iran in 
the wake of bomb attacks 
against Israeli targets in 
London and Buenos Aires, the 
government of President All 
Akbar Has he mi Rafsanjani has 
been facing increasing violence 
and unrest at home. 

Earlier this month riots 
broke out in Qazvin, an indus- 
trial city 50km north of Teh- 
ran, ostensibly over the rejec- 
tion by the Iranian parliament 
of a proposal to allow the city 
of lm people to become an 
autonomous province, 
devolved from that of Zanjan. 

The unrest, which resulted 
in at least four deaths, was so 
serious that Mr Ali Mohammad 
Besharati, interior minis ter, 
was forced to visit Qazvin and 
pledge that, as a comprise, it 
would be separated from Zan- 
jan and included in Tehran 
province instead. 

The most spectacular vio- 
lence occurred in June, when a 
huge bomb exploded at the 
country's most important Sbia 
religions shrine - the mauso- 
leum of Imam Reza in the holy 
north-eastern city of Mashhad 
- hfflrng dozens of people. The 
bomb was possibly in revenge 
for the earlier destruction of a 
Sunni mosque by the authori- 
ties which triggered serious 
riots in the eastern town of 
Zahedan, with its large Sunni 
population. Potentially the 
most serious incident of the 
year occured in February when 
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a gunman fired shots at Mr 
Rafsanjani, who was 
unwounded, at Friday prayers. 

Hie emergence of ethnic and 
religious divisions was further 
underlined earlier In the year, 
with the mysterious murders 
of a number of Christian 
priests. First, Mr Haik Hovse- 
pian Mehr, the head of the 
s mall evangelical Assemblies 
of God. was killed in January, 
followed in June by his succes- 
sor, Mr Tateas Michaelian, and 
then by a younger priest and 
convert to Christianity, Mr 
Mehdi Dibqj, in July. 

The government has denied 
involvement and has sought to 
pin the blame for all these acts 
of violence on the country's 
largest and most organised 
opposition group, the Iraqi- 
based Mqjahedin-e Khalq. 

The violence caused by the 
public challenge to the govern- 
ment's authority reflects the 
confusion and lack of coher- 



flnfcnnj ani: under threat 

ence in the government’s 
implementation of policy. Mr 
ftfiffinnj ani. who was elected 
president for a second four- 
year term just over a year ago. 
has been widely credited with 
shaping a more pragmatic face 
for the Islamic Republic. A 
shrewd political operator, Mr 
Rafsanjani understood that 
Iran's interests were not best 
served by confrontation with 
its pro-Western Arab neigh- 
bours or the rest of the world. 

After Ayatollah Kho meini's 
death in 1989. he set out to 
revise some of the central poli- 
cies of the earlier revolution- 
ary era. One of the mistakes he 
ttoolareri. was for Iran to have 
made so many enemies, leav- 
ing it friendless and isolated in 
the eight-year war which fol- 
lowed the Iraqi invasion. 

Yet. five years after Kho- 
meini's death, Iran’s foreign 
policy, while not in tatters, can 
hardly be judged a success. 


Paris plays down terrorist risk 


By John Ridding In Paris 

France yesterday extended its 
curbs on Islamic militants but 
played down the threat of 
domestic terrorist attacks in 
reprisal for security measures 
which include the internment 
of more than 20 suspected 
Algerian radicals. 

Mr Charles Pasqua, interior 
minister, said the risk of ter- 
rorist attacks was greater out- 
side France. “We do not believe 
there is a direct terrorist threat 
in France linked to the events 
in Algeria, but it is dear that 


we have to take precautions”, 
he told Le Figaro newspaper. 

Mr Pasqua's comments coin- 
cided with a warning from the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA), a 
radical Algerian Moslem group 
which claimed responsibility 
for killing five French nation- 
als in Algiers earlier this 
month, that France would face 
“violent attacks on its interests 
in Algeria” if it failed to meet 
various conditions. 

The conditions included 
evacuating all French citizens 
from Algeria and ending sup- 
port for the military-led gov- 


ernment The GIA also ordered 
France to protect Moslem 
rights in its national territory. 

In France, more than 3.000 
people were stopped on Thurs- 
day night taking the six-day 
tally to about 16,000. Eleven 
individuals were being ques- 
tioned as part of the latest 
checks, according to officials. 
Twenty-two suspected Moslem 
militants are being interned at 
an army barracks. 

Mr Alain Juppe, France's for- 
eign minister, endorsed Mr 
Pasqua's handling of the police 
action bat sought to distance 


himself from the interior min- 
ister's hardline analysis of the 
Algerian situation. 

Mr Jupp6 denied France gave 
unconditional support to the 
Algiers regime and said he had 
urged the government to bold 
elections as soon as possible. 
The Algerian government can- 
celled an election in 1992 which 
the now outlawed Islamic Sal- 
vation Front was set to win. 

Mr Pasqua has argued that 
the only choice in Algeria is to 
support the existing govern- 
ment or see the country fall 
into the hands of extremists. 
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Four Iranian diplomats are 
being sought for questioning 
by Argentina over the Buenos 
Aires bomb, which killed 
nearly 100 people last month. 

Mr Warren Christopher, flu 
US secretary of state, has again 
described Iran as on “interna- 
tional outlaw" and has 
renewed pressure on Iran's 
main trading partners, Ger- 
many and Japan, to scale down 
commercial ties with Tehran. 

Success has been no more 
forthcoming domestically, 
where Mr Rafsanjani sought to 
place the need to rebuild the 
economy at the top of the polit- 
ical agenda, in stark contrast 
to Ayatollah Khomeini, 

But for all the attention 
given to the economy, It is 
arguably at its nadir, with high 
inflation, a mounting debt bur- 
den and a shortage of foreign 
currency earnings caused by 
the weakness of oil prices. 
Rising inflation has also placed 
a heavy burden on many 
increasingly resentful Iranians. 

With so many of the foreign 
and economic policy goals set 
in the early Rafsanjani years 
either waylaid or unsuccess- 
fully targeted, the government 
appears to lacks direction and 
has been impotent in Its efforts 
to weld together the multiplic- 
ity of power centres of which it 
is comprised. 

The public perception of Mr 
Rafsanjani. who has adopted a 
much lower profile, is that he 
has lost control at home and 
abroad, so the challenge to his 
authority is likely to continue 
and may even intensify. 
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NEWS: UK 


Director bought power shares ahead of review 


By Nonna Cohen and Michael Smhfi 

Mr Denis Cassidy, a non-executive 
wector of Seeboard, tile electricity 
tfstrDmftait company, bought 5.000 
shares in the company at 382p each 
just three days before release of an 
electricity industry price review. 

Seeboard's shares closed yesterday 
at 414p, up I8p cm the day. On Thurs- 
day the price of shares in Seeboard 
and the n other regional electricity 
companies in England and Wales 


soared following a report by Profes- 
sor Stephen Littlechild, 
the electricity regulator, showing 
price controls less onerous than 
had recently been thought 
likely. 

The Stock is understood 

to have been investigating dealing in 
the shares of the companies before 
the release of the report and Is said 
to have shown particular interest in 
share purchases by directors. 

Some directors may have had 


advance reports of Prof Littlechild ’s 
recommendations because they par- 
ticipated in the pricing review, 
although non-executives such as Mr 
Cassidy are much less likely to have 
been involved. 

Separately, the Stock Exchange is 
understood to be examining trading 
in shares of the companies by bro- 
kers, some of whom are believed to 
have obtained advance copies of the 
report. 

Seeboard said that Mr Cassidy, 


who is also chairman of Boddington, 
the drinks group, had sought the 
approval of Seeboard’s board to pur- 
chase the shares, in line with board 
policy. He joined the board as a non- 
executive director in May and owns 
no other Seeboard shares. 

There is no evidence that Mr Gas- 
sidy had any advance knowledge of 
the contents of the Littlechild report. 

Explaining the purchase, Seeboard 
said that having joined recently as a 
non-executive director “he was 


showing a long-term commitment to 
the company”. 

It was not immediately clear why 
the board sanctioned a purchase of 
company shares just days before the 
release of a price-sensitive document 
likely to affect the company's future 
profits. The company declined to 
make any other comment on the 
matter. 

Hie Stock Exchange has an unoffi- 
cial policy of closely monitoring 
trading in a company’s shares in the 


days leading up to the release of 
price-sensitive information. 

The review is regarded as highly 
favourable for all the electricity com- 
panies. Analysts are divided on how 
Seeboard fared, with some saying 
that it did relatively badly 
and others taking the contrary 
view. 

Among the investment community 
the company enjoys one of the best 
ratings of all the 12 regional compa- 
nies. 


Motor licensing 
agency to close 
local offices 



Bobby Hall accompanied by his gun dog Bosun yesterday on a moor near Kirkwall, Orkney for the opening of the grouse shooting season - the Glorious 12th 

Accountant’s employee monitoring ‘failed’ 


By John Authors 

All of the Driving and Vehicle 
Licensing Agency's 51 local 
offices are to close by 1997, 
with the loss of 1.500 jots, it 
was announced yesterday. 

The agency, which said ear- 
lier this week that it was cut- 
ting 700 jobs at its Swansea 
headquarters, said that a pilot 
computer scheme would elimi- 
nate any need for over-the- 
counter services to the motor 
trade. 

It said that about 1,000 jobs 
involved with collecting car 
tax could go following the deci- 
sion to collect the tax continu- 
ously, while the work of deal- 
ing with specialist 
registrations such as trade 
number plates - involving 
about 500 employees - could be 
handled at Swansea or dealt 
with by agents. 

The annual cost of the dis- 
trict office network was put at 
£4Gm. 

The agency said that all cus- 
tomers would be given notice 
of the changes and that alter- 
native sources of service would 
be in place before offices were 
dosed. 

Onions and the Labour party 
reacted angrily. Mr Barry 
Reamsbottom, general secre- 
tary of the Civil and Public 
Services Association, described 
the decision as an "act of 
butchery” by the government 
and pointed out that the agen- 
cy's staff were last year 


awarded a Charter Mark 
for excellence in service deliv- 
ery. 

He said: "The government is 
making two major assump- 
tions. It is assumin g that 
untried, untested new technol- 
ogy wifi work, and secondly, 
that legislation to introduce 
continuous licensing will pass 
without opposition. 

“Over £i30m remained uncol- 
lected last year because of 
vehicle excise duty evasion. 
The news of the closure of 
VRO offices will be music to 
the ears of the tens of thou- 
sands of car-tax dodgers.” 

Mr John Sheldon, general 
secretary of the National 
Union Civil and Public Ser- 
vants, said the cuts had noth- 
ing to do with making the 
agency more efficient or effec- 
tive. 

He said: “The office closures 
and planned redundancies are 
a cynical part of the govern- 
ment's preparations for the pri- 
vatisation of DVLA.” 

Mr Tony Lloyd, Labour 
employment spokesman, said 
the move was “a devastating 
blow” to the agency and to 
employment. 

Motoring organisations pre- 
dicted, however, that the 
changes need not cause serious ; 
problems. The Automobile 
Association said that most 
motorists already communi- 
cated with Swansea rather 
than with their local 
office. 


By Andrew Jack 

A leading accountant foiled to 
make sufficient inquiries into 
the private activities of an 
employee later convicted of 
forgery and deception, his pro- 
fessional body has concluded. 

Details of proceedings by the 
disciplinary committee of the 
Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England and Wales 
against Mr Brian Worth were 
revealed yesterday. The com- 
mittee found that Mr Worth, 
former chairman of dark Ken- 
neth Leventhal (CKL), an 


international network of 
accountancy firms including 
Clark Whitehill in the UK, 
knew that Mr Nicholas Young 
was conducting private busi- 
ness from the firm’s offices but 
received only imprecise 
responses to Inquiries about 
this business. 

Mr Young, a former execu- 
tive director of CKL, was con- 
victed at the Old Bailey three 
years ago and has since been 
released from jaiL While claim- 
ing to invest money in offshore 
trusts offering high rates of 
return he was actually spend- 


ing it on a system of horserace 
betting and to sustain bis life- 
style. 

The proceedings of an appeal 
by Mr Worth against disciplin- 
ary action show that Mr Young 
paid CKL several thousand 
pounds each year - a signifi- 
cant proportion of CBL's total 
income - in connection with 
his private activities, which 
the committee says he 
described to Mr Worth as "cer- 
tain clerical services to uniden- 
tified overseas clients”. 

After t he original hearing in 
November Mr Worth, former 


head of the institute's investi- 
gation committee, was 
"admonished” and ordered to 
pay EL000 in costs. The appeal 
hearing upheld this ruling and 
Mr Worth was ordered to pay a 
further £1,000 in costs. 

The committee said be had 
foiled to make adequate inqui- 
ries into Mir Young's work and 
that he had responsibilities as 
chairman of CKL and as a 
chartered accountant to super- 
vise and monitor all Mr 
Young's activities. 

It concluded that he was not 
entitled to rely without farther 


inquiry on the "inadequate” 
explanations given to him by 
Mr Young on the source and 
nature of payments. It said his 
failure to make further inqui- 
ries "would have caused con- 
cern and surprise to most 
right-thinking members of the 
public". 

The committee stressed that 
Mr Worth was erf good charac- 
ter, bad always acted honoura- 
bly and had been genuinely 
misled by Mr Young. There 
was little pHanre further inqui- 
ries could reasonably have led 
to the detection of the fraud. 


Trawler 
attacks 
‘stopped 
by navy’ 

The arrival of the Royal Navy 
in the tuna-fishing grounds of 
the Bay of Biscay has stopped 
harassment of UK trawlermen 
by their Spanish rivals, the 
bead of the fisheries protection 
squadron said yesterday. 

Speaking at a news confer- 
ence, Captain Christopher Mor- 
rison said there had been no 
attacks on British fishing ves- 
sels since shortly after the first 
naval protection vessel, the 
Anglesey, arrived in the area 
eight days ago. 

Capt Morrison also defended 
his squadron’s role, which has 
been criticised by fishermen’s 
representatives, in checking 
that European Union fishing 
rules are being carried out. 

Two fishing vessels have 
returned to Cornish ports in 
the past week after claims that 
their nets were too long. 

Capt Morrison said when the 
Anglesey arrived at dawn on 
August 4. a British vessel 
radioed to say it was being 
harassed. "As she arrived on 
the scene, the Spanish fishing 
vessels left . . . and since that 
moment no harassment has 
taken place on British fishing 
vessels.” Capt Morrison 
said. 

"Any idea that the navy has 
sat by watching while Span- 
iards cut British fishing nets is 
simply not true." 

The Anglesey has since been 
joined by a second fisheries 
protection vessel, the Alder- 
ney. 

His comments came after the 
agriculture minister, Mr Wil- 
liam Waldegrave, told Cornish 
fishermen the navy would pre- 
vent Spanish ships driving 
British trawlers off the fishing 
grounds in the Bay of Biscay. 

The Newlyn-based trawler 
Silver Harvest successfully pul- 
led in its net this morning in 
the middle of more than 100 
Spanish boats with HMS Alder- 
ney "riding shotgun", said 
Capt Morrison. 

Spanish fisheries ministry 
officials were unable to con- 
firm reports that two Spanish 
fishing vessels were sent back 
to port two days ago for using 
driftnets longer than 
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Poll opens 
for Labour 
NEC seats 


By Roland Rudd 

A new generation of Labour 
politicians from the left and 
right is fighting for places on 
the National Executive Com- 
mittee in elections which start 
today under a one member, 
one vote national postal ballot 

For the first time in more 
than three decades. Mr Tony 
Benn, the veteran leftwinger, 
Is not standing. Although Mr 
Benn was removed at the last 
party conference after more 
than 30 years' service, he 
recently found himself back on 
the NEC because of three 
vacancies. 

These have been created by 
John Smith's death, the move 
to the European Commission 
by Mr Neil Kinnock. the 
former Labour leader, and Mr 
John Prescott's elevation to 
the deputy leadership. 

Among the 21 candidates for 
the seven seats in the NEC’s 
constituency section, Mr Peter 
Hain, one of Labour's main 
critics of the party’s economic 
policy, is seen as the principal 
challenger from the left. Mr 
Dennis Skinner, a mamba r of 
the hard-left campaign group, 
is not expected to win back the 
seat he lost last year. 

In an attempt to create a 
wider left alliance Mr Hain 


recently criticised the moderni- 
sing tendency In the party 
without naming the new 
Labour leader, Mr Tony Blair. 

Mr Hain said Labour was in 
danger of becoming “an empty 
shell of a party with its activist 
base destroyed", and claimed 
that the power of activists has 
been usurped in the party 
“which has become centralised 
to an unprecedented extent". 

These are the first NEC elec- 
tions to be conducted among 
the party's 260.000-strong 
national membership on a one 
member, one vote basis. 

It Is expected that Mr Robin 
Cook, shadow trade and indus- 
try secretary, Mr David Blun- 
kett, shadow health secretary; 
and Ms Harriet Harman, 
shadow chief secretary, will 
retain their seats. Mr Gordon 
Brown, the shadow chancellor, 
also looks safe. 

The front-runners for the 
three vacancies from the right 
are Mr Jack Straw, shadow 
environment secretary Ms Mo 
Mowlam, shadow heritage sec- 
retary; and Mr Chris Smith, 
environment spokesman. 

Two of the seven elected 
members have to he women. 
Ms Mowlam is being chal- 
lenged by Ms Dawn Prlmarolo, 
the leftwinger who speaks on 
health. 


Chance for the marchers to break step 

Tim Coone on the latest moves to end Northern Ireland’s sectarian violence 


Barely a week goes by in 
Northern Ireland without a 
date to be commemorated. 

Ancient battles, the deaths of 
martyrs and atrocities from the 
political violence of the more 
recent past are remembered 
with flags, speeches and vows 
to stand firm against violence 
from the opposite side of the 
sectarian divide. 

This weekend is no excep- 
tion. Three hundred and sis 
years ago a group of Protestant 
apprentices closed the gates of 
Derry, then the biggest city in 
Ulster, in the face of approach- 
ing troops loyal to the deposed 
Roman Catholic King James H. 
The siege was lifted in August 
1689, and the Protestant 
Apprentice Boys mark that 
anniversary with an annual 
march through the centre of 
what is now a Largely Catholic 
city. 

When Catholic civil-rights 
protesters were being dubbed 
from the streets in Derry 25 
years ago by a sectarian police 
force, the annual Apprentice 
Boys march sparked two days 
of riots which brought British 
troops to the streets of North- 
ern Ireland. 

At first welcomed by Catho- 
lics, the troops quickly came to 
be seen as an army of occupa- 
tion bolstering Protestant polit- 
ical domination of the prov- 
ince. Ms Bernadette Devlin, 
later an MP, predicted from a 
Derry barricade at the time; 
“We don't fight the army 
today, but the day will come.” 

The Apprentice Boys will be 
mnmhiwg in Derry a gain tins 
weekend and republicans will 





Long ‘range: troops took control of the streets of Belfast in August 1969 after fighting between Roman Catholics and Protestants 


hold their own demonstrations 
to repeat their calls for the 
removal of British troops from 
the province - and to marie 
another infamous date in the 
nationalist calendar, the intro- 
duction of internment in 
August 1971. 

So has anything changed 
which Tnafcas this anni versary 
different? Cynics win say no. 
But the Republicans', worst- 
kept secret - the announce- 
ment this autumn of a pro- 
longed IRA ceasefire in the 
wake of the Downing Street 
declaration - offers the first 


glimmer of hope in. two 
decades that a resolution of the 
conflict might be in sight 

For several months senior 
republican figures have been 
hinting that a prolonged IRA 
ceasefire is in the offing - the 
first since 1975. Senior officials 
in the Irish government which 
has kept open channels of com- 
munication with Sinn Frin, the 
political wing of the IRA. are 
convinced that “something will 
happen" in the next month. 

Sir Hugh Annesley, the chief 
constable of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, told the BBC 


this week that a prolonged IRA 
ceasefire could quickly lead to 
a sharp reduction in the troop 
presence on the streets. 

Both the Irish and British 
governments have been 
emphatic that a "permanent" 
rather than a “prolonged" IRA 
ceasefire will be necessary 
before Sinn F6in can be 
brought into political negotia- 
tions. The IRA refuses to 
engage in what it sees as a 
one-sided unilateral disarming 
of its units, but that does not 
rule out a phased response to 
military de-escalation mea- 


sures as hinted at by the RUC 
chief. 

Senior Irish politicians 
believe that it is around such 
gestures, reciprocated in turn 
by either side, and eventually 
embracing the Loyalist para- 
militaries, that a prolonged 
ceasefire might be built into a 
permanent one. 

This weekend the drums, 
pipes, flags and speeches will 
be redolent with the symbol- 
ism of the past But perhaps 
the moves about to come will 
prove to have greater signifi- 
cance. 


Portillo condemned over application of European directive 


By Ivor Owen and Use Wood 

Mr Michael Portillo, the employment 
secretary, was yesterday accused of 
putting the jobs of thousands of disa- 
bled workers at risk to boost his 
credentials on the Conservative 
right wing. 

And European Commission offi- 
cials denied his department's claim 
that a European Union directive 


made it necessary to withdraw gov- 
ernment contracts which provide 
work for workshops staffed by- the 
disabled. 

The commission said it had “never 
asked the UK to take this action and 
is surprised that it has done so in 
such an abrupt fashion rather than 
trying to get around It at community 
level". 

It said that in the unlikely event of 


a legal challenge to the British 
scheme the c ommiss ion would have 
sought a compromise to allow it to 
continue in some form. 

Mr Tony Lloyd, Labour employ- 
ment spokesman, accused Mr Por- 
tillo of acting on purely ideological 
grounds to strengthen his support 
among “extreme rightwing Conser- 
vative MPs". 

In a letter to the minister Mr 


Lloyd says he has been assured that 
the European C ommissi on had made 
it clear that new rules on public 
procurement did not require the 
withdrawal of such contracts. 

He adds that the directive "was 
cer tainly not designed to destroy 
jobs for people with disabilities". 

Mr Lloyd calls for a “very clear 
statement” on the reasons for a min- 
isterial decision which could only 


add to the difficulties of a disadvan- 
taged group of workers. 

He urges Mr Portillo to discuss 
with the European Commission how 
the priority supplies scheme which 
enabled sheltered workshops to pro- 
vide jobs for disabled people could 
be reactivated. If this could not be 
done Mr Portillo should announce 
the steps he proposed to protect the 
jobs threatened by his action. 


Mr Phillip Oppenheim, the 
employment minister, said his 
department was seeking confirma- 
tion that the commission did not 
regard the directive as applying to 
government contracts with sup- 
ported workshops and factories. 
“This conflicts with firm legal advice 
previously received from the govern- 
ment' s own advisers,” he 
said. 



Unilever 

Half Year Results 1994 


SECOND QUARTER 

At constant rates of exchange net profit increased by 2% over the cor- 
responding period last year to £387 million. Profit before tax rose by 
49o to £61 1 million. Turnover increased by 8%. Almost half of this 
increase was due to the net impact of acquisitions and disposals. 

At the average exchange rates for each period net profit was 1% 
lower in sterling, unchanged in guilders but 3% lower in US dollars. 
HALF YEAR 

There was a gradual improvement in trading conditions as the half 
year progressed. This was most evident in the improved results world- 
wide of our speciality chemicals businesses. Results in our 
1 consumer businesses in Europe and North America do not yet fully 
reflect these improving conditions, but in the Rest of the World rapid 
growth in volume and profit continued. 


At the average exchange rates for each period net profit was 1 % 
lower in sterling, 2% higher in guilders, but 2% lower in US dollars. 

With regard to the outlook for the year, we expect that a 
continuing improvement in trading conditions in our principal 
markets will lead to some further strengthening of our results. 


RESULTS 

Half Year 

1994 1993 

£ra unaudited 

Incmne.' 

(Decrease) 

•V» Ciui'Luii 1 IWJ jiuiiuI -nrragcl i.-ic. 

Turnover 

14,361 

13,521 

6% 

Opei.iliug profit 

1.135 

1,072 

6 % 

Prulii buloic MXiiCiou 

1,060 

1,026 

3 % 

Taxation 

(348) 

(329) 


Minority imeresu 

(26) 

(23) 


Net profit 

686 

674 

2 % 

.\i cuch pmurt'i aitrajir nebular rjin 

Net profit 

674 

679 

<1>» 

Combined earnings per 'hare 

per 'ip ul urdin^it capital 

36.13 p 

36.38 p 

UJ% 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 

£ millions 

End of first 
half year 
1994 
(unaudited) 

As at 31 
December 
1993 

Fixed assets 

8,056 

7,852 

Stocks 

3,780 

3,449 

Debtors 

4J368 

4,268 

Trade and other creditors 

(6,052) 

(6,121) 


10,652 

9.448 

Net debt 

2^21 

1.629 

Provisions for liabilities and charges 

2,970 

2,868 

Minority interests 

274 

248 

Capital and reserves 

5,087 

4,703 


10,652 

9,448 


In Europe, recent acquisitions contributed to an advance in both 
volume and operating profit in foods. A decline in volumes in oil and 
dairy based foods and professional markets contrasted with continued 
growth in ice cicam and rcady-to-diink tea. The benefit of continuing 
cost reductions enabled detergents to record a small increase in profit 
despite strong competitive pressures. In personal products a heavy 
launch programme for the prestige ranges led to reduced operating 
profit. Volumes and operating profit increased in speciality chemicals as 
the business benefited from the upturn in the major economies. 

In North America, results in our consumer foods business 
improved. Good progress was made in oil and dairy based foods and 
pasta sauces. Ice cream sales and profits also increased and acquisitions 
made a significant contribution. In detergents results improved 
towards the end of the period but prices remained under pressure. 
Strung progress was recorded in both personal products and 
speciality chemicals. 

Outside Europe and North America there was widespread growth 
in sales and profit. The results in Brazil and India were 
particularly noteworthy. 

Interest costs were higher due to less favourable rates and 
increased borrowings during the half year to fund acquisitions, the 
payment of dividends and a seasonal increase in working capital. 


NOTES 

Balance Sheet Information 

The condensed balance sheet as at 31 December 1993 has been 
extracted from the full Group accounts, on which the auditors gave 
an unqualified opinion, and which have been delivered to the 
Registrar of Companies. 

Financial Reporting Standard 4 (FRS 4) 

With effect from second quarter 1994, Unilever has adapted FRS 4 
(Capital Instruments) of the United Kingdom Accounting Standards 
Board. This has required reclassification of certain preference shares 
in a group company from minority interests to debt in the balance 
sheet as at 31 December 1993. There has also been a reclassification 
of the dividends on these preference shares from minority interests to 
interest in the Profit and Loss Account for 1993. The preference 
shares were repurchased on IS January 1994. Adoption of the 
Standard has no effect on reported net income. 

Acquisitions and Discontinued Operations 
In the first half of 1994 the effect on turnover and operating profit of 
acquisitions made in the period was £197 million and £10 million 
respectively. There were no discontinued operations in the first half 
of 1994 or 1993. 


The results for the third quarter and announcement of interim 
dividends for 1994 will be published on Friday 1 1 November 1994. 

For copies of Unilever results statements telephone Freephone 
0800 181 891 or write to: Unilever Corporate Relational 
P.O. Box 68, Unilever House, London EC4P 4BQ, or P.O. Box 760, 
3000 DK Rotterdam. 


Forecasters more 
upbeat over 
growth outlook 


By Peter Norman, 

Economics Editor 

Upbeat news about the 
economy and improving busi- 
ness sentiment have resulted 
in a widespread upgrading of 
economic growth forecasts in 
Britain this year and next, 
Consensus Economics said yes- 
terday in its poll of forecasters. 

The company said Its 
monthly survey of 35 economic 
forecasters found an average 
expectation that gross domes- 
tic product would grow 3 per 
cent this year and 23 per cent 
in 1995. This compares with 
expected growth of ZS per cent 
for this year and 2.7 per cant in 
1995 in July, and predicted 
average growth rates of 2.7 per 
cent In both 1994 and 1995 
three months ago. 

In general, economists are 
more bullish than the Trea- 
sury, which at the end of June 
forecast growth of 2% per cent 
thi« year and next. 

Consensus Economics says 
that, on average, forecasters 
raised their expectations of 
consumers’ expenditure, gross 
investment, company trading 


profits and manufacturing pro- 
duction in both years over the 
past month. However, the con- 
sensus points to an average 
rise of 2.6 per cent in retail 
prices this year - unchanged 
from July - and a slight rise to 
3.7 per cent from 3.6 per cent in 
expected average retail price 
inflation in 1995. 

The survey found that econo- 
mists were slightly more opti- 
mistic about the outlook for 
the UK current account and 
about the public sector borrow- 
ing requirement. The consen- 
sus now points to a PSBR of 
£34.4bn in the fiscal year to the 
end of March 1995 compared 
with the government’s £36 bn 
forecast, and £26.2bn for 
1995-96 against the Treasury’s 
£28bn. 

Consensus Economics also 
reports a significant upgrading 
of German growth forecasts 
this year and next. Its panel 
produced average forecasts of 2 
per cent GDF growth for this 
year against 1.3 per cent previ- 
ously. 

Consensus Economics . 49 
Berkeley Square, London WlX 
SDR £370 or $565 for 12 issues. 


Tories 
attack 
motorway 
toll plans 

By John Authors 

Government plans to introduce 
tolls for motorway user s were 
thrown into confusion yester- 
day by a fiercely critical report 
from a Tory-dominated com- 
mittee of MPs. 

The Commons transport 
committee says in its report 
that the government's argu- 
ments for motorway toils In a 
green paper published lost May 
were “unconvincing". It sug- 
gests that an increase in fuel 
duty would be cheaper and 
easier to collect. 

The committee says: “The 
government will have to pro- 
vide a great deal more infor- 
mation before parliament and 
the public can be persuaded 
that the green paper's propos- 
als for electronic tolling are 
either desirable or workable." 

Fuel duty "does not suffer 
from the defect of tolls, namely 
that motorists will be i nclined 
to avoid payment by diverting 
on to other roads". 

This could lead to the 
“totally unacceptable” prospect 
of between 20 per cent and 30 
per cent of vehicles diverting 
from motorways on to “unsuit- 
able local roads” at peak times, 
leading to “additional acci- 
dents and casualties, as well as 
environmental damage", the 
MPs warn in their report 
The MPS also attack the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to earmark, 
the proceeds of an increase in 
fuel duty for motorway spend- 
ing, saying thin would breach 
the Treasury's rule against 
such use of tax revenues. They 
say this policy is “purely an 
accounting convention” and 
has no statutory basis. 

A further “fundamental 
weakness of the green paper”, 
the MPs say, was its lack of a 
guarantee that proceeds from 
tolls would be “genuinely addi- 
tional money for spending on 
roads”, and would not simply 
be recouped by the Treasury. 

Dr Brian Mawhtoney. the 
transport secretary, described 
the report as “an important 
addition to the public debate 
on this issue”. He said toll rev- 
enue would be used only to 
improve the tolled network, 
and flrfHpri- “Without improve- 
ments, the diversion of traffic 
which worries the committee 
will happen spontaneously." 
He said the government's two- 
year research programme into 
technology for the network 
would continue. 

Labour dismissed tolls as 
“another Tory tax", while road- 
user groups also gave strong 
support to the committee. The 
Royal Automobile Club said 
the government must “go back 
to the drawing board”, while 
the Automobile Association 
said tolls were “another unac- 
ceptable general tax on motor- 
ing". 

The British Road Federation 
predicted that it was “unlikely 
any revenue from tolling will 
be available to accelerate the 
motorway Improvement pro- 
gramme before 2000 at the very 
earliest”, and said the govern- 
ment should “urgently” inves- 
tigate other sources of funding. 

However, the Freight Trans- 
port Association, representing 
industrial road users, said the 
committee had “got to a mud- 
dle" over whether motorway 
c harg i n g was meant simply to 
raise money or to proride a 
“vatoe-fos-money motorway 
system". It said increased fuel 
tax was a “blunt instrument” 
which would have an adverse 
effect on rural areas. 

Charging for the Use of 
Motorways, House of Commons 
Paper HC 376-1 BMSO, £1L 


Draft guidelines on care of 
elderly anger opposition 


Ministers were yesterday 
accused of trying to shift the 
burden of looking after frail 
elderly people to families and 
local authorities. 

Draft guidelines issued for 
consultation would make it 
easier for hospitals to move 
elderly people out of long-stay 
beds snd Into nursing homes, 
where their fawrlllfla might be 
forced to pick up the b i ll. 

Labour said the government 
was watering down guidelines 
on elderly patients' rights to 
free long-term care. The char- 
ity Age Concern said the right 
to free care would depend cut 
where the patient lived. 

But Mr John Bowls, junior 
health minister, said the draff 
guidance clarified the NHS’s 
responsibility to the chroni- 
cally UL 

The circular follows a water- 
shed case in which a stroke 
victim who was unable to eat, 
move or talk was discharged to 
a nursing home against his 
family's wishes. 

Present guidelines say 
patients should not be trans- 
ferred from hospital to a nurs- 


ing home against their will, 
but a growing number of hospi- 
tals has floated the g uidelines , 
closing “continuing care" beds 
for the chronically UL 

The situation has been 
worse by growing pressure to 
treat more patients. 

The proposed guidelines say 
the NHS should foot the bill for 
patients with complex or mul- 
tiple handicaps who need con- 
tinuing and specialist medical 
care. 

Others, whose condition 
could not be improved medi- 
cally but who needed intensive 
long-term support, would be 

assessed by social services and 

health professionals. 

A decision on their future 
care would take into account 
the wishes of the patient and 
his or her family, and lora l eli- 
gibility criteria. 

The document says every 
effort should be made to meet 
patients’ preferences within 
the practical options and 
resources available. 

Where patients assessed as 
not needing free long-term 
NHS care refused other options 


the health authority and the 
hospital “win need to take 
account of the needs of other 
patients in determining how 
long the person can cnmrim w 
to occupy an NHS bed". 

Health authorities would 
have to review arrangements 
for paying for long-term care in 
the light of local needs, ensure 
that they were mairfng appro- 
priate provision, and agree and 
publicise local policies on eligi- 
bility with local authorities 
and health units. 

*5"* said nobody had 
the right to occupy IwrtsIhiWriY 
a hospital bed not required on 
a clinical basis, but patients 
were entitled to a clear dad* 
sl ™ whether they were 
entitled to continuing NHS 
care. 

Mr David Blunkett, the 
shadow health secretary, arid 
Mr Bowls had failed to offer 
any clarification erf where he 
believed NHS responsibilities 




and ended, 

r H fn said: "More and more 
f™** are going to end up 
Picking up the tab.” 
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NHS reforms ‘damaging cancer research’ 


By Darrfef Green 

National Health Service 
reforms are damaging gmcm- 
research by rewarding hospi- 
tals for Success ia t reatment 
rather than research and by 
forcing doctors to do adminis- 
trative work, a survey warned 
yesterday. 

Half of doctors conducting 
trials report difficulties in con- 
tinuing their research, said the 
UK Co-ordinating Committee 
on Cancer Research, which 
represents large groups fund- 
ing cancer research. 

US agrees 
to Harrier 
successor 
project 

By George Graham 
to Washington 

HE and US defence officials 
have signed an agreement to 
work together on a new gener- 
ation of J um p jet that could 
replace not only the Harrier 
but also other conventional 
naval attack aircraft. 

The agreement covers devel- 
opment and model testing of 
four possible designs of short 
take-off and vertical landing 
aircraft by consortia involving 
British Aerospace, McDonnell 
Douglas, Lockheed, Boeing 
and Northrop, as well as 
aero-engine builders 
Rolls-Royce, General Electric 
and Pratt & Whitney. 

The programme aims to 
demonstrate that it is possible 
to develop an affordable, mod- . 
ular aim-aft desig n which dif- 
ferent services could adapt for 
different missions without too 
many compromises. 

The progra mm e would pro- 
duce a variant, with powered 
lift, that could eventually 
replace the Royal Navy's FRS2 
Sea Harrier and the US AV-8B, 
also a Harrier. 

British officials said the 
technology developed could 
also be relevant to a replace- 
ment for the Tornado bomber. 

The UK will pay $12m 
(£7 An), one-third of the cost 
of this phase of development 


The government yesterday published for 
consultation the names of drugs it proposes to 
put on its "limited list* of products available 
on the NHS, Daniel Green writes. 

The move is designed to produce cute by 
extending the list of disease areas in which 


only a few products can be prescribed by NHS 
doctors. Drug companies have argued that lim- 
ited lists stifle research into new treatments. 

The list of 26 products in 10 areas includes 
Arret capsules for diarrhoea, Dermacort skin 
cream and Andar Ear Drops. 


The advent of NHS trust hos- 
pitals has cut the time and 
cash spent on dmirai trials of 
new treatments, it said. 

Professor John Smyth of 
Edinburgh's Western General 
Hospital, and one of the 
report's authors, said drug 
companies contributed to the 


cost of trials but only those on 
new drugs where a high price 
could eventually be charged. 
NHS researchers also looked at 
other drugs that could provide 
cheaper treatments. It was tins 
research that was suffering, he 
paid 

Prof Smyth said: “We’re not 


against trusts, but the concept 
of research is diametrically 
opposed to market-driven 
approach." 

The government rejected the 
findings. Mr John Bowis, a 
junior health minister, said 
NHS chan ges did hot “signal 
any lessening" of a commit- 


Timetable for route 
out of an imnasse 


The 10-week rail signalling 
workers dispute is rapidly 
approaching a showdown, with 
the threat of the loss of future 
pension rights looming ever 
closer for the strikers. 

Mr David Armstrong, indus- 
trial relations director of Rail- 
track, warned that if the com- 
pany and the RMT transport 
union did not reach a restruct- 
uring agreement by September 
30 the signal workers would 
lose out in the carve-up of the 
British Rail pension hind on 
October l 

Under railway privatisation 
the BR pension fund is to be 
split between the successor 
companies. Actuaries 
appointed by the trustees will 
nglculato the amount each 
company will get based an the 
level of basic pay rates on Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr Armstrong insisted that 
Railtrack was prepared to 
improve the basic rates of sig- 
nalling staff by op to 26 per 
cent through re stru ctur in g. If 
this was done before the divi- 
sion of the pension Bind it 
would substantially improve 
their pension entitlements. 

He said that failure to reach 
a deal was likely to mean that 
£3Qm to £50m of the BR pen- 
sion fund would be lost to the 
si gnalling workers, to the bene- 
fit of other rail workers. The 
cost to each signal worker 
would be between £1,000 and 
£1,700 a year on pensions. 

Mr Armstrong said; “We 


an impasse 

Robert Taylor on the pressure 
signal workers are under to 
accept a pay settlement soon 


have 33 working days left 
before this happens.” Any 
package agreed after Septem- 
ber 30 could not be backdated 
to ensure p-nhnnrpH pensions. 

The pension issue seems 
likely to grow in importance in 
the next few weeks. The signal- 
ling workers, who have already 
lost more than £goo through 
the strikes, stand to lose sub- 
stantially more. 

Whether this concern will 
modify what Mr Armstrong 
sees as the RMTs intransigent 
position is unclear. He h»w seri- 
ous doubts about whether the 
onion is in any mood to negoti- 
ate a flexible new deal for the 
signalling Staff. 

He painted to what he saw as 
the union's almost continuous 
opposition over recent years to 
restructuring proposals for 
other groups of railway work- 
ers. 

“They have walked away 
from other restructuring 
deals,” he said. “If we agreed to 
the kinri of up-front payment 
for the si gnal workers that the 
RMT wants they could do the 
same again. They want to lock 
a pay deal into the present 
archaic wages structure with 
its knock-on effects on over- 
time and shift pay. This is why 


I am cautious about taking 1 the 
first step." 

Pinned on the wall outside 
his office door is Rail track’s 
mission statement, signed by 
Mr Bob Horton, the chairman. 
Mr Armstrong is anxious to 
stress that it offers its workers 
“a fulfilling and challenging 
career in which we all share 
equal opportunities''. 

Railtrack is not going to pre- 
cipitate a showdown by sack- 
ing all the si gnalling workers if 
they strike again and replacing 
them with a substitute labour 
force. “We don’t want 4,500 
unemployed signalmen. We 
want them all back at work." 

He painted amt that Mr Ron- 
ald Reagan, the former US 
president, was able to fire stri- 
king US civil air- traffic control- 
lers in 1981 because he could 
rail an trained militar y air-traf- 
fic controllers to take over 
their jobs. It would take from 
right to 13 weeks to train new 
signalling workers, and most 
of the railway network would 
be shirt during that tune. 

Mr Armstrong Is also con- 
cerned that such action would 
leave a legacy of bitterness and 
division. It Is unlikely that 
such draconian action could be 
taken without provoking 


ment to clinical research. 
He said: “We have set a target 
of increasing research and 
development expenditure to 1.5 
per cent of total NHS spend- 
ing.” 

He added that a report on 
NHS research and development 
policy, commissioned by the 
government from Professor 
Anthony Culyer of York Uni- 
versity, would be published 
next month. Prof Culyer would 
take into account due fmdm gs 
published yesterday in which 
most respondents blamed their 
difficulties on the increasing 


burden of administrative work, 
lad: of time and staff short- 
ages. 

Dr Jonathan Waxman, can- 
cer consultant at the Hammer- 
smith Hospital in London, 
described how a team of spe- 
cialists last month had to aban- 
don its normal work to teach a 
health authority representative 
the basics of cancer treatment. 

He said the government 
had tried to address the 
problem with grants to teach- 
ing hospitals designed to 
compensate them for their 
high overheads and time 


spent on research rather than 
revenue-earning treatment. 

But the government's own 
advisers had seen that this .did 
not help other hospitals where 
many clinical trials were con- 
ducted, said Prof Smyth. 

The report, published in this 
week's British Medical Jour- 
nal, outlines proposals to limit 
the damage it says is being 
done to cancer research. They 
include making clinical trials a 
government priority, allocating 
funds to support the cost of 
trials and for work to be coor- 
dinated centrally by the NHS. 
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David Ar mstr o ng : prep a red to improve basic rates by up to 26 per cent through restructuring 


severe nriTPst among other rail- 
way workers. 

Mr Armstrong admits, how- 
ever, that there Is no shortage 
of recruits willing to become 
signal workers. He said: “We 
had two vacancies in the 
north-east recently and we had 
over 2,000 applications for the 


two jobs - so much for the low 
pay end poor conditions of sig- 
nal workers." 

On the day Mr Armstrong 
started his Job he found the 
signal workers dispute smoul- 
dering in his in-tray. It has 
been a harsh apprenticeship 
for a. man who came from 


Trainload Freight, BR’s heavy 
haulage company - his back- 
ground was in shipbuilding 
industrial relations. 

Now he feces the unenviable 
task of trying to end the rail 
dispute with the least pain and 
without imperilling the privati-. 
satian of the industry. 


Cracemount Developments, a 
property company owned by 
Mr Paul Jillard, Mr Keith John- 
son and Grand Metropolitan 
Estates, is to develop a new 
300,000 sq ft shopping centre 
worth about £85m at Solihull, 
West Midlands. Paul Cheese- 
right writes. 

The borough council, as 
owner of six of the seven acres 
needed for the scheme, yester- 
day said it had signed con- 
tracts for the development 
with Cracemount. The council 
will give Gracexnount a 
long-term lease and receive a 
royalty in return. 

But the development will not 
start until the 3U different 
interests in the land not owned 
by the council are bought out 
If the council resorts to com- 
pulsory purchase there will be 
a public inquiry next year. 

Council by-election 
boost for Labour 

Labour made four net gains in 
local authority by-elections 
last month as the party 
enjoyed a political “honey- 
moon” under its new leader, 
Mr Tony Blair, according to a 
survey by the Local Govern- 
ment Chronicle. 

Labour candidates unseated 
Conservatives in Bradford, 
Portsmouth, and Castle Point, 
in Essex. The Liberal Demo- 
crats made a net gain of three 
and the Tories lost five. 

Since the 1992 general elec- 
tion, Labour has won. 66 seats 
but lost 68, while the Liberal 
Democrats have gained 162 
seats with only 43 losses. 

Brittany Ferries 
joins livestock ban 

Another leading ferry operator 
is to cease carrying live ani- 
mals for slaughter because of 
fears over the suffering caused. 

Brittany Ferries said it 
would stop exports of farm ani- 
mals, except those for fatten- 
ing or breeding, on its six 
routes to France and Spain 
from August 22. 
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Engines have always been the heart 
of every Alfa Romeo. Now, in the 
AKa 164 Super; they beat more strong- 
ly than ever. Whether choosing the 
potent 2.0 Twin Spark or the a8- 
conquering 3.0 V6 24V, you can be 


assured of the sort of insterflaneous 


diraffle response and smooth, 
eager power that only an 


Alfa Romeo could de- 


liver. Combine this with 


the'supreme comfort, handling 
characteristics and safety features of 
the 164 Super, and you have a car that 
is right up there where ft belongs. At the 
Leading Edge. 


164 Super B.H.P. Max. Speed 
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Bolting 
the exit 

Since the US Federal Reserve 
started to raise short-term interest 
rates in February, global markets 
have acquired a sporadic habit of 
lurching down in tandem. Yet this 
week's synchronised market upset 
was precipitated not by the Fed or 
the Bundesbank, but by interest 
rate rises in Sweden and Italy. The 
merits of the Swedes and Italians 
are many and various: but since 
when have markets taken their 
cue from the Riksbank and the 
Bank of Italy? 

True, this was a European 
rather than a global nudge down- 
wards. On Thursday when the rot 
set in, Japan deSed the trend in 
equities and bonds, while the US 
fell in response to poor domestic 
retail sales figures. To give Wall 
Street Its due. it has international- 
ised itself to an unprecedented 
degree over the past decade. But 
the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee meeting nest week will rightly 
take precedence over events in 
Scandinavia or Italy. 

Yet even at a European level the 
market slide raises several ques- 
tions. The rate increases were said 
by tbe monetary authorities of 
Sweden and Italy to be designed, 
respectively, to address inflation- 
ary pressure and to defend the 
currency. But the markets' imme- 
diate reaction was to depress the 
krona and the lira, thereby under- 
mining these twin objectives. 

As for tbe rationalisations 
offered by analysts for the syn- 
chronised nature of the fall, they 
look unconvincing. Suggestions 
that the central banks' decisions 
heralded the end of monetary eas- 
ing in Europe look speculative. 
The Bundesbank is Europe's de 
facto monetary authority, and it 
operates largely on the basis of 
German domestic considerations, 
not those in Sweden or Italy. 

What is clear about recent bond 
and currency market behaviour is 
that investors are in a tank about 
the growth of fiscal deficits. So, 
too, are central bankers; and the 
unspoken abjective of the interest 
rate increases last week was to 
fire a shot over tbe bows of tbe 
politicians. The real question is 
whether the bond market tremor 
is justified and whether the cen- 
tral banks' actions will work. 

Fiscal positions 

Italy and Sweden are in very 
different fiscal positions. The 
OECD estimates that Italy's out- 
standing stock of gross public debt 
will top 120 per cent, as a percent- 
age of GDP, by the end of next 
year. Only Belgium, within the 
OECD area, carries a heavier bur- 
den of outstanding public debt. 
Yet Italy has been taking steps to 
put its public finances in order. It 
is the only country in the Group 
of Seven, apart from Japan, that is 
running a primary budget surplus. 


for 


This means a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure equivalent to 2 
per cent of GDP this year, before 
deducting Interest on- the debt. 
This is the traditional recipe for 
debt stabilisation and a return to 
fiscal orthodoxy. 

In Sweden, for decades the 
model of social democracy, the fis- 
cal position Is very different its 
debt stock Ms short of Italy’s. 
Yet both Its general gove rnme nt 
deficit and its primary budget defi- 
cit are the highest in the OECD 
area Its gross public debt which 
was below the OECD average in 
1991 at 53.4 per cent of GDP, is 
expected to top 100 per cent by 
next year, when it will fall short 
only of Italy, Belgium and Greece. 
In short, the rise in debt is vertigi- 
nous and the trend is adverse. 

Market psychology 

Against that background the 
central bankers' moves are double 
edged. Higher short-term interest 
rates will raise the cost of servic- 
ing the debt and reduce revenues 
if growth is restrained. Market 
psychology, meantime, is doubly 
punitive. Capital flows respond 
politely to changes in interest rate 
differentials in rising markets. But 
when they are worried, as at pres- 
ent, about the growing risk of 
band market default, they recog- 
nise that no increase in rates can 
compensate for the risks. 

The danger is that the pessi- 
mism becomes contagious. If 
everyone rushes to be first out of 
the exit, the currency depreciates 
anyway and bond markets fall 
Governments are then forced to 
monetise the debt by borrowing 
from the domestic banking sys- 
tem. The markets also know that, 
while Italy may be on the path of 
virtue, the temptation to stray is 
greater when tbe budget is in pri- 
mary surplus, because the cost of 
servicing the debt alone is pre- 
venting politically attractive tax 
cuts. For a new coalition like that 
of Mr Berlusconi’s, It is all too 
easy to blame past debts on cor- 
rupt Christian Democratics and to 
call for a new start with a clean 
slate. 

The Italian government is 
clearly determined to avoid the 
international opprobrium that 
would follow. If Sweden's social 
democrats return in the Septem- 
ber election, they may prove 
tougher than expected But for the 
moment, the European bond and 
currency markets are driven by 
fiscal fear and the electoral time- 
table. With Britain's Tories 
looking for pre-electoral tax cuts ; 
and Germany's Social Democrats 
hoping to improve their chances 
yesterday by promising the big- 
gest programme of tax cuts for 
ordinary people in the history of 
tbe Federal Republic, who is to 
say the markets are crazy? 


UK banks: awash with cash 

aftertax return on average shareholders 1 Banks relative to The AD-Shsre tadex 

equity (per cent) (FT-SE-A indices) 
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F or Mis Margaret Bird a 
Barclays' customer for 40 
years, the news that 
Britain's biggest bank 
made £L04bn pretax prof- 
its in the first half of this year was 
baffling. “I think it is an awful lot 
of money when they are laying off 
people. It seems a bit strange," said 
Mrs Bird as she used a cash 
machine outside Barclays’ branch 
tn Southwark, south London. 

Mr Dick Barfield, whose company 
Standard life owns £200m of Bar- 
clays' shares as an investment on 
behalf of its pension and life insur- 
ance policy holders, did not agree. 
“It is good to see the bank making 
decent profits after a period when it 
has not made much at all," he said. 
“Banks ought to make this sort of 
return to justify their existence.” 

It has been more than a decade 
since the UK's high street hanks 
achieved the returns seen in the 
first half of this year. National 
Westminster Bank last week 
reported interim profits of £767m, 
and Lloyds made £605 m. More 
Important to the City of London, 
the banks achieved high returns on 
capital, and increased their divi- 
dend payments to shareholders sub- 
stantially. 

It is a remarkably rapid return to 
good fortune for banks whose prof- 
its - in proportion to their size - 
were negligible in the early 1990s. 
In 1992, NatWest made pre-tax prof- 
its of only £367m for the whole year, 
and Barclays made a £242m loss. 
The trauma forced Barclays into 
drastic steps: it cut its dividend, and 
appointed a new chief executive. 

The swing in earnings is almost 
entirely due to falls in provisions 
against bad debts. Banks made 
huge provisions in the early 1990s 
to cover unwise lending during the 
height of the late 1980s boom. But 
the flnanriai health of companies 
improved sharply in the first half of 
the year, allowing Barclays to cut 
provisions by two-thirds to £306m. 

This revealed how much more 
profitable banks have made them- 
selves in the past three years. They 
have pushed up margins on loans, 
Increased charges and cut costs by 
reducing staff numbers. “As abnor- 
mal bad debts have become normal, 
hanks have been unmasked as very 
profitable institutions," says Mr 
Chris Ellerton, banking expert at 
the investment bank S.G. Warburg. 

Despite banks' protests this week 
that their profits were reasonable, 
this level of return is higher than 
that of banks in other countries, or 
of UK industry generally. Mr Joe 
Rooney, European equity strategist 
at the investment bank Lehman 
Brothers, says UK banks are an 
extreme example of a trend towards 
higher industry profitability. 

“We are seeing a sizeable shift in 
the distribution of cash from wages 
and towards profits," says Mr Roo- 
ney. But although profits of other 


Tills are alive with 
sound of money 

Are UK banks making too much profit? 

John Gapper says shareholders and 
customers may compete for the bounty 


UK industrial companies reflect this 
timid, the average return on capital 
for companies in countries belong- 
ing to the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment is under half that reported by 
Barclays and Lloyds. Most Euro- 
pean banks are now reporting much 
lower returns than UK ones. 

British banks argue that protests 
about their profits are misplaced. 
First, they say that profits do not 
come solely from their UK branch 
networks. Banks such as Barclays 
and NatWest have built investment 
b anking operations that trade in 
global markets and raise capital for 
large companies. They also run 
retail operations abroad. Barclays' 
high street branches in the UK 
made £659m - or 64 per cent - of its 
first-half profits. 

Mr Colin Fisher, Lloyds’ senior 
general manager for retaul banking 
in the UK, argues that the high 
street bank “is not really making a 
great deal of money. Its return on 
investment is poor by any stan- 
dard". Rather than being congratu- 
lated, Mr Fisher says he “comes 
under a lot of pressure from Brian 
[Pitman, the bank’s chief execu- 
tivej" to make more money. 

Second, banks say that they need 
a high level of profits to make a 
good return for their shareholders, 
to retain enough capital to invest in 
their business, and to offer fresh 
loans. Although Barclays made 
£533m pretax profits in 1991, it was 
forced to remove £96m from its 
reserves to meet its tax bin, and to 
pay £338m in dividends. 

Mr Martin Gray, chief executive 
of NatWesfs UK branch network, 
says banks must make adequate 
profits because otherwise they 
would not attract capital from 
investors such as US pension funds. 
“Banks have to compete in a global 
market where there is a scarcity of 
capital. We must make a high 
return to caver the risk," he says. 

Quite how high is a matter of 
debate. Banks themselves say they 
have a "cost of equity" - the return 
they must offer investors to obtain 


capital - of between 12 and 14 per 
cent a year. This is calculated by 
taking tbe SL5 yield on 80-year Trea- 
sury bonds - a proxy for a "risk- 
free" investment - and adding 5 per 
cent to compensate for tbe extra 
risk of shares. 

•Ran kg should, therefore, make a 
minimum post-tax return of about 
this amount annually. Their return 
this year will be much higher. Bar- 
clays' return in the first half was 
more than 23 per cent But bankers 
say this is not excessive because the 
industry is more cyclical than oth- 
ers. They have to make enough 
money in the good times to compen- 
sate for bad debt losses during 
recessions. 

This was the reason why Mr Mar- 
tin Taylor, Barclays’ chief execu- 
tive, was unabashed at its profits. 


‘Making a return on 
equity averaging 
only 4 per cent 
does not just 
damage banks, it 
destroys them’ 


He said Barclays had squandered its 
shareholders' funds over the past 
six years by making a return on 
equity averaging 4 per cent “That 
sort of return does not just damage 
banks, it destroys them,” he said, 
arguing that Barclays now needed 
to rebuild capital 
But there is a Haw in this logic. 
Banks would normally be in need of 
capital in an economic recovery 
because demand for loans would be 
high. In practice, this has not hap- 
pened. Companies are still repaying 
debt from the late 1980s, and indi- 
viduals are wary of taking on fresh 
debts. This means that banks have 
no dear outlet for capital 
The result is that banks are 
starting to build up excess capital - 
more cash than they need to back 
loans. Barclays is likely to add 
about £800m to its capital this year, 


nnri imioss loan d eman d increases 
sharply, it will find itself with a 
large pile of cash. The question for 
its Tin UK personal and small busi- 
ness customers in tbe UK is 
whether it will be used to improve 
service and lower prices. 

There will be pressure on banks 
to do something- Investors are not 
keen on banks holding excess capi- 
tal because they have a history of 
wasting such cash on loss-making 
acquisitions. Lloyds' shareholders 
have supported the bank’s plan to 
spend £l.8bn of Its cash on buying 
Cheltenham & Gloucester Building 
Society, but not all banks may find 
suitable takeover targets. 

An alternative means of slimming 
excess capital is to give it back to 
shareholders. A lot of regional 
banks in the US - where bank prof- 
its rebounded earlier - have bought 
back their shares. “Shareholders 
tend to think excess capital is best 
dealt with by giving it back to the 
people who own the business," says 
Mr Ellerton of S.G. Warburg. 

Yet customers could also benefit 
from h anks ' new-found wealth. 
There are already signs that rejuve- 
nated banks are starting to compete 
with each other by lowering some 
of the prices that they raised in the 
early 1990s. Small business charges 
have been frozen, and initiatives 
such as Abbey National’s cut in 
overdraft charges are proliferating. 

Mr Fisher of Lloyds says that 
despite his bank not making ade- 
quate returns on current accounts, 
he has had to respond to margin- 
cutting moves by other banks. He 
cites Lloyds' decision in June to 
dear cheques in three days instead 
of four - thus losing interest on 
funds. “I did not want to do it, but I 
was forced into it by competitive 
pressure," he says. 

Mr Gray of NatWest says that 
although banks “provide a hell of a 
lot for free”, they cannot ignore 
price competition over more profit- 
able products such as credit cards 
or mortgages. Similarly, Mr Bill 
Gordon, Barclays' managing direc- 
tor of UK banking, says that 


improved profits mean that "if 
there is a price war. we are m a 
better position to fight it". 

Pricing is only one way in which 
consumers could benefit from 
banks’ profits. Another is improve- 
ments in the level of service. Banks 
have been severely criticised for 
low service standards and inade- 
quate technology since the reces- 
sion. The more candid bankers 
admit that part of the problem 
s temm ed from cost-cutting during 
the period of tow returns. 

“Quality of service can only be as 
high as you can afford,” says Mr 
Fisher. “If you are trying to keep 
your bank going and your business 
customers alive, there is no doubt 
that you get distracted." Most 
banks have been investing large 
amminh! in staff training and tech- 
nology in the past two years, but 
some say they will now be able to 
speed up the investment. 

In contrast to price cuts, invest- 
ment in improved service may 
please shareholders. They would 
regard it as money well spent if it 
reinforced earnings by attracting 
new business, or protecting banks' 
large market shares. Yet there is 
limited evidence that banks have 
gained earnings benefits from the 
investments in technology and 
training made so far. 

Mr Gordon says that technology, 
such as a computer system cur- 
rently being installed in 400 Bar- 
clays branches to guide managers 
dealing with s mall companies, could 
help customers more than cuts In 
irvin mar gins, “it will help our cus- 
tomers In spades. Some real insight 
into their finances is far more use 
to them than a quarter per cent off 
interest rates." 

For this strategy to work, custom- 
ers wifi have to recognise improve- 
ments in what their banks offer, 
and. be less willing to be lured away 
by lower-priced products from oth- 
ers. Banks cite customer surveys 
showing gains in how they are per- 
ceived. But they appear some dis- 
tance from regaining a level of cus- 
tomer loyalty that might protect 
them in a price war. 

Mr Bird is one customer who has 
not yet noticed much of a difference 
at Barclays. “Service has really 
gone downhill” she says. She has 
not switched banks because it is 
“such a hassle" to do so. Yet her 
bask hardly has reason to feel 
secure in her loyalty if others start 
to use their growing piles of capital 
to woo her with cut-rate offers. 

If that happens, banks' record 
profits will start to look vulnerable. 
Mr Gordon of Barclays says a 
decline in earnings would be a pity. 
"Far from hanks being a bad thing, 
they are a very good thing. Where 
would we be without them?" he 
asks rhetorically, if banks are to 
sustain their profits at this year's 
level he does not have much time 
to persuade the sceptics. 
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WOMAN IN THE NEWS: Taslima Nasreen 

Safe from screams 
of intolerance 



T aslima Nasreen, the contro- 
versial Bangladeshi writer, 
was yesterday about as far 
away as it is possible to get 
from the steamy streets of Dhaka 
where her life was under threat 
from Moslem fundamentalists. 

Hidden somewhere in the cool 
Swedish forests, where she was 
whisked under police guard after 
fleeing to Stockholm on a tourist 
visa earlier this week, Ms Nasreen’s 
hosts from PEN, the writer's associ- 
ation, said she was enjoying the 
natural tranquillity and security 
that now surrounds her. 

Tbe author herself said she may 
emerge from her secret hideout 
next week to answer questions 
about whether she intends to apply 
for asylum in Sweden, neighbouring 
Norway, or some other western 
country, or whether she eventually 
intends to go home. For the time 
being, in her only direct statement, 
she said: “Even though l find 
myself in a secure refuge, I need 
peace and quiet before I am suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to fulfil 
my public obligations." 

Her uncharacteristic reticence 
since leaving home is a measure of 
the pressure Ms Nasreen, who is 32, 
lias been under since she was forced 
into hiding in June by death threats 
from fundamentalists enraged by 
her views, particularly on the role 
of women in Moslem society. 

Ms Nasreen has been challenging 
Islam since she was 10 years old. 
She remembers her parents letting 
her two brothers go outside to play, 
while she was told to stay at home. 
When she argued, her parents said: 
“You are a girl. A girl has no right 
to go outside the house." It was, she 
recalls, her first experience of the 
discrimination between men and 
women which has since come to 
dominate her life. 

She rebelled against that discrimi- 
nation with a fury which eventually 
led thousands of fundamentalists to 
take to the streets of Dhaka. The 
storm she provoked has left many 
Bangladeshis uneasy about their 
country, which has long considered 
itself to be among the most tolerant 
of Moslem-dominated states. 


For the rest of the world, Ms Nas- 
reen’s experience comes as an 
uncomfortable reminder of tbe Sal- 
man Rushdie affair. Now there are 
two writers whose pursuit of liter- 
ary freedom has forced them to go 
into hiding. In each case, Islamic 
mullahs have questioned the pri- 
macy given in tbe west to freedom 
of speech and self-expression. They 
say such freedoms should not 
extend to the freedom to insult God. 

This clash, has certainly been in 
evidence in Sweden this week. Mr 
Mahmoud Aldebe, head of the Swed- 
ish Islamic Council, asked point- 
edly: “Why are only those who criti- 
cise Islam invited to Sweden, and 
not those who defend Islam?” 

Swedish government officials, 
mindful that many of the country's 
350,000-strong non-European immi- 
grant community are Moslems, say 
they are sensitive to Islamic values. 
"But in the end the overriding issue 
is the desire to defend basic values 
of free speech and expression. That 
is why Taslima Nasreen was 
warmly welcomed here,” said a for- 
eign ministry offlctaL 

Ms Nasreen comes from a middle- 
class family in which she was 
encouraged to study. She followed 
her father in becoming a doctor. 
But she defied her parents' efforts 
to control her behaviour, for exam- 
ple, by talking to boys. 

She married and divorced twice. 
Both husbands, she says, reneged 
on promises to respect her freedom. 
Both wanted their food, cooked, 
their shirts washed, and their bod- 
ies massaged, she says. 

She stopped practising medicine 
because, she says, she could no lon- 
ger stand the screams of women 
giving birth to girls, it was a brutal 
reminder of the over-whelming 
importance placed in Bangladesh on 


the value of boys over girls. 

At the same time, Ms Nasreen 
became increasingly involved in her 
writing, producing magazine 
articles, pamphlets and books - all 
aimed at promoting equality for 
women. She attacked Islam but only 
because, as she once said, “Islam 
gives women no freedom." 

Her critics say she exaggerates 
the condition of Bangladeshi 
women. They argue that the coun- 
try has a woman prime minister 
and a woman leader of the oppo- 
sition. There are women doctors, 
lawyers and pilots. Women are the 
main beneficiaries of the country’s 
largest charity, the Bangladesh 
Rural Advancement Committee. 

Indeed much of the SKr250m 
(£20m) grant aid Sweden gives to 
Bangladesh every year is directed 
specifically towards women. 


But this has not blunted Ms Nas- 
reen’s criticisms. The real issue, she 
believes, is the abuse of women. 
Girl babies are left to die while no 
care is spared to bring up boys. 

The statistics suggest that Ms 
Nasreen has a point For example, 
according to United Nations data, 
the literacy rate in Bangladesh for 
men is 47 per cent and for women 
only 22 per cent This gap is com- 
mon in the developing world but it 
is particularly wide in Moslem 
countries. 

Initially, Us Nasreen's efforts to 
h i g hli ght this anomaly in her writ- 
ing attracted little attention outside 
the literary circles of middledass 
Dhaka. 

But in the early 1990s, Jamaat-e- 
Islami, the leading fun dame ntalist 
political party, tingled out Ms Nas- 
reen for attack. It whipped up a 


storm when she published Shame - 
a fictional account of how Moslems 
tortured a Bangladeshi Hindu fam- 
ily after the sacking of the Ayodhya 
mosque in India in 1992. Shame was 
banned in Bangladesh on the 
grounds that it might foment Hm- 
du-Moslem violence. But it became 
a bestseller in India, where it was 
translated into ffngUgh 

Suddenly, Ms Nasreen had 
become too important for the funda- 
mentalists to ignore. There were 
repeated death threads and the gov- 
ernment supplied a police guard. Ms 
Nasreen continued to court contro- 
versy. In May she gave an Interview 
to an Indian newspaper in which 
sbe was quoted as saying tbe Koran 
needed revising. She later claimed 
she was misquoted but it was too 
late. Mrs Khaleda Zia, the prime 
minister, authorised Ms Nasreen's 
prosecution on a charge of promo- 
ting religious unrest Ms Nasreen 
went into hiding for a month, 
emerged in public to appear in 
court and fled Bangladesh, appar- 
ently with the tacit cooperation of 
government officials. 

Many middle-class Bangladeshis 
believe Ms Nasreen has stupidly 
given fundamentalists a rallying 
cry in a country where they com- 
mand little power. But now there is 
a risk that to appease the funda- 
mentalists, the government may be 
forced to enact tough anti-blas- 
phemy laws, including a death pen- 
alty.- 

Such laws Would run counter to 
the Bengali tradition of tolerance, 
which dates hark to the 19th cen- 
tury whan Calcutta became the cap- 
ital of British India and a melting 
pot of people and ideas, including 
atheism and fe mini sm. Bangla- 
deshis believe that even though Cal- 
cutta was lost to India, this tradi- 
tion still thrives in their country. 

However, fundamentalists in Ban- 
gladesh draw much of their support 
from poor and ignorant villagers - 
people who have hardly been 
touched by Calcuttan tolerance. 

Stefan Wagstyl and 
Hugh Carnegy 


Rwanda 

Crisis Appeal 


Over a million people have fled 
war-tom Rwanda Into neighbouring Zaire. 
Their lives hang in the balance. 

Oxfam Is already there — bringing life-saving 

supplies to these refugees. But unless we act now 

to get more emergency stocks to Goma, 
thousands will soon die of hunger and disease. 

£15 will help us send desperately needed 
equipment to give thousands of people dean 
water and proper sanitation. 


£30 will cover the cost of supplying 100 packets 
of hlgfi energy biscuits for the weakest children. 

These people have nothing left but the will to live. 


Please send whatever you can to 
help them right now. 

- Yea, I want to help, 
j Here is my donation of: 

|£15D £50 □ £100 □ £2500 £_ 

I Mb. Mrs. Mss, ms 


Address 


postcode 


PteaaamaBd to: Oidam. Room BFS4, FREEPOST, 0«fbrd QX2 7B! 

Ito donate fay oaaSt cam 

©0865 312231 

enemy na.zoma 


cmny ns. zowiu 
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T he headlines in pc Week 
and PC Magazine, the flag- 
*™P publications of Ziff 
Communications, are writ- 
ten for computerphiles: PC labs test 
70 notebook PCs, ISVs ready usage- 
cased /jcBnees, Trio dispensing cure 
for SVJ£P ms. The covers feature 
machines rather than humans. 

Yet these and Ziffs 13 other titles 
au geared to specific segments of 
the computer market, are attracting 
attention from a new group of read- 
ers whose interests are in dollars 
and cents rather th an bits and 
hytes^the world’s largest publishing 

Ziff has been put up for sale by 
the three grandsons of William Ziff, 
its founder. Dirk. 80. Robert, 27, and 
Daniel Ziff, 22, are the heirs to 
about 9o per cent of t he business 
which their father, William 2Sff Jr. 
built into the preeminent US com- 
puter industry publisher. 

“Publishing has been at the cen- 
tre of our family’s business inter- 
ests for two generations,” Dirk 
Ziff last month. “But since our 
tether’s retirement last fen, Robert 
and I have realised that the com- 
pany is not where we want to spend 
our careers. After consulting with 
our brother Daniel la student at 
Columbia University] a«H our 
tether, it was clear that we should 
focus where our siring and interests 
lie, In the Investment field." 

The proceeds of the sale will go 
into Ziff Brothers Investments, a 
budding firm founded by Dirk Ziff 
that holds stakes in real-estate 
investments and trades in equities 
and convertible securities. 

The announcement came as a 


Whiff of tiffs if Ziff sells in a jiff 


Louise Kehoe opens the covers of a 
US computer magazine publisher 


shock to industry observers and 
company employees, who had 
expected the Ziff brothers to retain 
ownership of the famil y publishing 
empire, even if they did not person- 
ally become involved in its manage- 
ment. There is “sadness, a sense of 
betrayal” among Ziff staff; said one 
senior magazine editor. Some have 
gone so far as to describe their feel- 
ings in a computer-style acronym - 
GLZ for “greedy little Ziffs”. 

However, the proposed sale h as 
sparked excitement in the p ublish - 
tog industry. The bidding process, 
handled by the US merchant h an k 
Lazard Frfires, is reported to be 
attracting broad interest, particu- 
larly in Europe and Asia. 

Reed Elsevier, the Anglo-Dutch 
information and publishing group 
which owns several other trade 
publication companies, including 
Boston-based Cahners Publishing, is 
seen, as a likely bidder. This week 
Reed said it was considering mak- 
ing a bid to expand its presence in 
the US and was ggamining the ZSfT 

group. It is expected to decide 
whether to make an offer next 
month. 

K-m Communications Corp, the 
publisher funded and partly owned 
by financiers Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts, as well as Hachette Fili- 


pacchi Magazines, the publishing 
arm of France’s Matra Hachette, 
have also expressed interest Two 
other potential bidders, Interna- 
tional Data Group and CMP Publi- 
cations, Ziffs direct competitors in 
the US computer trade press, have 
been ruled out by the Ziff brothers. 

If sold as a whole, Ziff Communi- 
cations could raise about $2bn, 
industry observers suggest Some 
see the price going as high as $3bn. 
Hie company may sell at a pre- 
mium because its magazine titles 
are the leaders in their fie l d. “Ziff 
has set the pace in computer trade 
publications," said William Blue- 
stein, a senior analyst with Forres- 
ter Research, a high-tech research 
firm. 

Known in computer publishing as 
tough, hard-driving and ambitious, 
Ziff fe fer from a traditional publish- 
ing house. It is often described as a 
“yuppie company" that relies upon 
the energy and drive of hard-work- 
ing, highly paid young editors and 
sales representatives. Its critics - 
and there are many - charge that 
Ziff Is “bure au cr a tic” and “manage- 
ment-heavy”. Few, however, can 
afford to ignore Ziff, a powerhouse 
in computer publishing. 

Ziff’s advertising revenues out- 
pace its competitors. According to 



Adscope, an advertising tracking 
service, Ziff publications took 34 per 
cent of US computer business 
advertising last year and in the first 
half of this year advertising sales in 
the group's seven US business titles 
reache d $34L8m, up 8 per cent from 
the same period a year ago. 

Off sold 50,000 pages of advertis- 
ing worldwide Last year, with 7,000 
pages in PC Magazine alone, which 
has a paid circulation of more thaw 
lm, according to the com pany . Ziff 
also publishes six computer maga- 
zines in Europe. Other ventures 
include a PC market research 
group, conferences and trade shows. 
The Information Access unit pub- 
lishes industry information on CD- 


ROMs, while Ziff-Met, an online 
information service, offers PC users 
articles from the company’s maga- 
zines as well as discussion forums 
and libraries of computer industry 
information. 

Bidders for this cornucopia of 
businesses will have to move 
quickly, however. Ziffs 4,300 
employees have been told to expect 
a buyer to be named by November 
u, in time for the Comdex com- 
puter show in Las Vegas, one of the 
most important events of the year 
in the world of PCs. 

This apparent haste worries some 
observers. “They seem to be in a 
great hurry to sell," said a Ziff mag- 
azine editor, who wonders if the Ziff 


brothers may have decided that the 
financial performance of the group 
has peaked. 

With the growth of the “home 
computer” market, PC makers are 
increasingly favouring general 
interest magazines and newspapers 
for their advertising. At the same 
time, competing trade publishers 
are targeting Ziff's market with 
publications that are narrowly 
focused on lucrative segments, such 
as purchasers of computer network- 
ing equipment and software. The 
company retorts: "Ziff Is having a 
record year and the outlook for our 
business has never been brighter." 

Yet Ziff has recently embarked 
upon some expensive and risky ven- 


tures. Interchange, a new online 
news service offering news from the 
'Washington Post and several other 
newspapers and news agencies, 
faces fierce competition from estab- 
lished services such as America 
Online and CompuServe, as well as 
other entrants, such as Apple Com- 
puter’s eWorld and a similar service 
that Microsoft, the computer soft- 
ware leader, is expected to launch 
this year. 

Z iff’s entry into the con- 
sumer market - with Fam- 
ily PC, a joint venture with 

Walt Disney, to be intro- 
duced this month, and Computer 
Life, for “sophisticated consumers", 
scheduled for release in September 
- is also a gamble. 

Another venture, launched yester- 
day, takes the company into televi- 
sion programming with four-weekly 
shows for computer buffs. "The 
pending sale of the company hasn't 
slowed us down one bit,” Ziff 
boasts. Top management, including 
Eric Hippeau, and chie f 

executive, has reassured employees 
that it Intends to remain with the 
company after the sale, and insists 
that a change of ownership will not 
put a crimp on Ziff's ambitious 
growth plans. 

Whether a new owner will want 
to continue investing in the new 
Ziff projects, started by Mr Hippeau, 
is questionable. Keeping him and 
many of Ziff's key people on board 
will, however, require the current 
“hands-off" approach to be pre- 
served, employees say. That may be 
a lot to ask on top of a premium 
sales price. 



Food, inglorious food 

Clive Cookson on a row over 
government eating guidelines 


A n apple a day keeps 
the doctor away. Eat 
your greens. A little 
of what you fancy . . . 
Hie dietary advice given by 
these andent adages seems as 
fresh as ever today. And it puts 
into perspective this week’s 
row over plans by the UK gov- 
ernment to issue detailed new 
guidelines for healthy eating. 

The food industry is lobby- 
ing the Department of Health 


says are ter more specific than 
current scientific knowledge 
would justify. 

Coma proposes, for example, 
that people should halve their 
weekly consumption of cream 
from todayte average of one 
tablespoon to half a table- 
spoon. They should eat tody 


late bar a week. 

On the positive side, potato 
eating should increase from 
two to three “egg-sized pota- 
toes” a day. And people should 
consume more daily bread: 
four and a half slices rather 


man of Cadbury Schweppes, 
says he recently went with the 
leaders of other UK food manu- 
facturers to toll health minis- 
ters of their concern at the way 
the government’s nutritional 
policy was developing. “The 
government is telling people 
what they should eat - and 
there is no scientific or medical 
justification for that," he says. 
“It is now taking the level of 
■guidance' to absurd levels.’' 
Consumer groups, however, 
support the efforts by Coma 
and other government health 


bodies to give the public more 
specific dietary advice. 

“People have got the basic 
message that they should eat 
better food, but for some rea- 
son they're not doing so,” says 
Ms Jeanette Longfield, coor- 
dinator of the National Food 
Alliance, an umbrella organisa- 


“Coma is trying to give people 
more specific guidelines - 
which can only help them.’’ 
Critics of dietary guidelines 
have made much of the appar- 
ent disagreement between spe- 
cialists about what makes a 
healthy diet - and of the way 
nutritional fashions change 
over time. But Dr Mike Ray- 
ner, -a researcher in Oxford 


Care, says uncertainties have 
been, exaggerated. 

“There are still areas of 
doubt - for example about the 
benefits of eating more fibre 
and cutting down on sugar - 
but there are also conclusions 
which have not changed for 


Dietary targets have conven- 
tionally been couched in terms 
of nutrients. For example, an 
Influential 1992 white paper 
said the percentage of food 
energy derived from all fats 
should be cut by 12 per cent by 
2005 and the percentage from 
qafnratpfi fatty acids should be 
reduced by 35 per cent 
Consumer pressure groups 
argue that nutrient gui deline s 
must be translated into more 
comprehensible advice about 
food servings. “It’s harder to he 


prescriptive about foods than 
nutrients because portion sizes 
vary," Dr Rayner says. “But 
messages about nutrients 
haven't worked because people 
don't really understand than. 
A new approach is needed, 
even if the food guidelines are 
not scientifically perfect'’ 

In the US, there is greater 
consensus about dietary guide- 
lines than in the UK “There 
was much controversy during 
the 1870s but that has died 
down and now the argument is 
just about details,” says Dr 
Paul Thomas, nutrition project 
director at the Institute of Med- 
icine in Washington. 

T he Human Nutrition 
Information Service, 
run by the US depart- 
ments of health and 
agriculture, publishes a Food 
Guide Pyramid which goes fur- 
ther than anything issued by 
the UK government. The Pyra- 
mid has building blocks corre- 
sponding to the main food cate- 
gories, each with a 
recommended daily intake. 

The “bread, cereal, rice and 
pasta group" forms the Pyra- 
mid’s broad base, with 6-11 
servings a day. Recommended 
guidelines for fruit and vegeta- 
bles are 2-4 and 3-5 servings 
respectively. For fats , oils and 
sweets - the foods at the tip of 
the Pyramid - the recommen- 
dation is “use sparingly". 

Dr Thomas says the US 
industry “varies in its enthusi- 
asm" for dietary guidance of 
this sort but is not campaign- 
ing actively against it 
The UK equivalent of the 
Pyramid is the Plate, laimr.hed 
last month in a Health Educa- 


tion Authority leaflet It does 
not ftgptiftrMy recommend how 
much to eat, though it says 
that the proportions of differ- 
ent foods on the Plate reflect 
the balance people should aim 
for. Fruit and vegetables take 
HP 30 per cent of the plate, 
while fatty and sugary foods 
are squeezed into 10 per. cent 
For Mr Cadbury and other 
UK food manufacturers, the 
Plate principle is unacceptable. 

Why then do nutritionists 
think it is worth trying to 
influence what people eat? 
Because statistics show that at 
feast a fifth of all deaths are 
linked to diet says Dr Sheila 
Bingham, senior scientist at 
the Medical Research Council’s 
Dunn Nutrition Centre in Cam- 
bridge. The best estimate is 
that 80 per wnt of heart dis- 
ease in the UK is caused at 
least partly by what people eat 
The nutritional picture is not 
wholly gloomy. The rapid rise 
in safes of skimmed mflk, low- 
fat dairy products and lean 
meats shows that the message 
is getting through to increas- 
ing n timbers of people. 

At the same time, however, 
consumer groups point out 
that the ever increasing avail- 
ability of cheap, unhealthy 
manufactured foods means 
that people need more and 
more information and will- 
power to eat weH 
Ultimately,- genetic research 
will probably came to the res- 
cue. Within 20 years, it may be 
possible to test everyone for 
genes that make them suscep- 
tible to particular diseases 
related to diet If so, nutrition- 
ists will be able to abandon 
their general messages and for- 
mulate a healthy diet for each 
individual Until then, the sen- 
sible course is to ignore food 
fariw and follow the maxim that 
variety is the spice of life. 


to tone down draft recommen- 
dations circulated by its Com- tian comprising 50 groups from 
mittee on Medical Aspects of the National Fanners Union to 
Food Policy (Coma), which it the British Heart Foundation. 


one or two biscuits a day, 
rather than four today. And 
they should allow themselves 
only three-quarters of a choco- 


University’s Department of 
Public Health and Primary 


than three today. 

Mr Dominic Cadbury, chair- many years, he says. One is 

the need to cut down on fats.’’ 


Why the players complain 
it just ain’t cricket 


T hursday night in Baltimore was 
fit for tiie end of the world or the 
baseball season, whichever mat- 
ters most. With thunder and 
lightning offstage, the downpour began 
gently enough (“English rain," said the 
man In the seat behind), but soon 
assumed biblical proportions. The Balti- 
more Orioles and the Boston Red Sox 
struggled into the third inning before the 
umps called for the tarp and nearly three 
hours later they called It a night 
There was no “make-up” game yester- 
day. In feet no major league baseball was 
played anywhere in America yesterday, 
nor may ft be for the foreseeable future. 
After Thursday night’s finale and with 50 
days still to go in the regular season, 672 
professional players from 28 teams 
walked out on strike. It is quite possible 
that no World Series, the ultimate cham- 
pionship. win take place in October, the 
first suite gap in file peacetime autumnal 
calendar since 1905. 

This is the eighth labour dispute in 
America’s national sport in the last 22 
years and undoubtedly the most serious 
since 1981, when nearly two months were 
lost in mid-season. Though it has been 
coming a long time - the players and 
owners have had no contract since last 
year - it casts a long pall. A season that 
had more than its usual share of magic on 
the field has been cut short 
The dispute pits two so for immovable 
forces - 28 team owners versus a players’ 
association (union). Hie owners, probably 
the only cartel in America with congres- 
sional exemption from the antitrust laws, 
claim the financial stability of the sport is 
in jeopardy; the players, with many hard- 
won contractual victories under their 
spikes, suspect the owners want to rein- 
state labour servitude. 

The strike is, of course, all about money 
but,, became it is baseball the most subtle 
of ail sports, it is much more complicated 
than mere player pay. This one is essen- 
tially about a concept known as the “sal- 
ary cap”, already in use in American foot- 
ball and basketball. The ceiling is not on 
the individual contract but an total team 
payroll. If a superstar is paid a fortune, 
then savings have to be made elsewh e re 
on the playing roster. 

The idea stems from the desire of the 
owners to reach a different revenue-shar- 
ing agreement with the players from the 
50-50 split in effect under the expired con- 
tract Hie owners contend that as many 
as half the teams now operate at a loss, 
but since no team books are open for 
inspection this is impossible to verify. 
Cynics point out that if even a smallish 
franchise ram change hands for $l25m, as 
the Seattle Mariners did in 1992, it is 
unlikely to be a money loser. 

What the owners have never been able 
to do is agree among themselves how to 


The strike could 
wipe out America’s 
baseball season, 
says Jurek Martin 



Babe Ruth: hero of a bygone era 

iron out the revenue differences between 
big city teams with vast TV revenues, like 
Ted Turner’s Atlanta Braves, which are 
able to afford a $54m a year payroll, and 
those pushed to find even a third of that 
sum. Ironically, the team with the best 
playing record this year, the Montreal 
Expos, has only an $L8.5m payroll the 
second lowest after the $2&5m of the San 


The fact that a top player 
stands to lose $31,146 
per day's work does not 
cause the suffering 
faithful to weep buckets 

Diego Padres. The players argue that they 
should not be forced to suffer from the 
owners* inability to settle their own prob- 
lems. 

But public sympathy is not exactly with 
the men who play the game. The average 
major league salary now stands at 11.2m 
a year, nearly a tenfold increase in the 
last 14 years. The fact that Bobby Bonilla 
of the New York Mets stands to lose 


$31,148 per day’s work does not exactly 
cause the suffering faithful at Shea Sta- 
dium to weep buckets, given their own 
take-home pay. There might be more feel- 
ing for those on the annnal minimum 
wage ($109,000), though many of them 
have been sent down to the minor leagues 
to keep playing - and to be paid for it 

But economists are urging the players 
to stand test Henry Aaron (of the Brook- 
ings Institution, not the Henry Aaron who 
hit 75 5 home runs) wrote this week that 
the owners’ plan was nakedly designed to 
increase team revenues at the expense of 
salaries without guaranteeing that profits 
would then be distributed among the 
poorer teams. Baseball he concluded, “is 
financially and competitively alive and 
well". 

It is in fact only a medium-sized busi- 
ness. Its estimated annnal revenues of 
about $2tm put it on a par with, for exam- 
ple, Dell Computer and the New York 
Times. The strike will mostly hit local 
economies (about 2,000 are employed 
directly and indirectly whenever the Ori- 
oles play at home), but will not exactly be 
a factor in Fed monetary policies. 

Still baseball was on a roll with this 
year’s attendance projected at 70m. Mar- 
vellous new stadiums in Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Arlington in Texas and 
popular new teams in Colorado and Flo- 
rida have attracted vast crowds (an 
Orioles ticket is like gold dust) and 
done much to revitalise decaying down- 
towns. 

Above an, this season bad threatened to 
be one for the ages. All the six realigned 
divisions have been competitive, even if 
the two in the west have competed mostly 
to be awful. Individual records were 
under serious attack, like the 61 home 
runs hit by Roger Maris In 1961. Perhaps 
the juioed-up baseball has been a fa ctor 
but, as of Thursday night, Matt Williams 
of San Francisco, with 43 dingers, was 
exactly on Maris’s pace, with Griffey, 
Thomas, Bonds and Belle not far behind. 
Tony Gwynn of San Diego was batting 
.394 with a fair chance of being the first 
since Ted Williams In 1941 to hit the 
ma gical .400 mark (that is, four bits in 
every 10 official times at bat). Ou the 
pitching side, Maddux, Mussina, Key and 
Cone were all at their artful best, white 
Kenny Rogers of Texas pitched only the 
12th perfect game (no runner reaching 
base) in the history of baseball. 

There were glimmers of cracks in owner 
solidarity on Thursday night, but tittle 
optimism from the players. Ben McDon- 
ald, the Oriole pitcher, was asked if Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton might intervene, as he 
has contemplated. Big Ben, who might 
have heard about the crime bill failure in 
Congress during the rain delay, acidly 
replied: “He cant take care of his own 
business, much less ours.” 
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A Don Quixote to be 
remembered for all 


the right reasons 


seen the Royal 
luction of Don 
uring its original 
ad a farther two 
this year's sum- 
still cannot agree 
Crisp who In his 
attack opted for 
"(“Coppfilia”, 
he Royal Ballet's 
the text is much 
nth the tradition 
diet than a first 
sts. One has to 
t, in the 19th cen- 
music, to use 
ikalhovsky’s fit- 


lance as colour 
rawing- Marc 
vitty, though 
usual, designs 
al extension of 
id of competing 
ig it positively 
eye - and the 
nitrate on what 
out. And what 
ing it was. 

Hat HOC shown 


for the last time a fort ni g ht 
ago Fiona Chadwick and Zol- 
tfin Solymossi, as Kitri and 
Basilio respectively, gave one 
of the most inspiring perfor- 
mances I have ever seen. Their 
sparkling pus de deux, flashing 
variations and a joyous finale 
was classical dancing at its 
veiy best The audience was 
still captivated long after the 
last of a seemingly endless 
rrrtmhflr of much deserved cur- 
tain calls. 

With respect to the support- 
ing roles, Nicola Tranah - in 
much the same way as Rachael 
Whitbread on the previous 
night - proved the casting pol- 
icy absolutely right with a 
beautiful and highly lyrical 
reading of the Queen of the 
Dryads. Jane Bum and Belinda 
Hatley (Ann De Vos oh Friday 
night, respectively) showed 
joyful dancing just as it is sup- 
posed to be done. 

A Don Quixote to remember 
for all the right reasons! 
jBrg Schinuoelpfaniug, 
Natruper Sir. 1009, 
D 49076 Osnabrtiek. Germany 
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Respectable return on use of consultants 


From Sir Peter Leoene. 

Sir, I read with interest the 
letter from Barry Reamsbottom 
(August 9). who, I fear, has 
misunderstood both the Effi- 
ciency Unit scrutiny report on 
pTtpr nfll consultants and the 
recent white paper on the civil 
service. 

The scrutiny reported that 
much of the work undertaken 
by external consultants was 
Hnirpri to the requirements of 
government programmes such 
as road planning/building, 
weapons systems design, etc, 
rather than simple cost-catting 


exercises. Of the il!2m direct 
savings identified in the report, 
the expenditure generating 
this figure was less than £3m 
On itself a respectable return) 
and not the £508m total spend 
an exte r nal consultants. 

The “market testing", or 
more correctly competing for 
Quality, programme to which 
Mr Reamsbottom refers some- 
what disparagingly is on 
course to have covered some 
£2bn worth of activities before 
the end of this year, with 
savings in the majority of 
cases of more than 20 per cent 


being achieved by the winning 
bids. This is true where an out- 
side contractor has won or 
where the work has been won 
by an in-honss team. 

Far from being discontinued, 
as Mr Reamsbottom suggests, 
the civil service white paper 
incorporates this technique for 
all departments to employ 
along with other efficiency 
measures that they are taking. 
The white paper malms dear 
that departments will continue 
to publish their intentions and 
report achievements against 
their commitnieiits. 


The scrutiny on external 
consultants was not launched 
either to defend or castigate 
external consultants, but 
rather to show how govern- 
ment can Improve its proce- 
dures when uring them. This, I 
believe, it has done. The inten- 
tion, as with market testing, is 
to ensure that the taxpayer's 
money is not wasted. 

Peter Levene, 
prime minister's adviser 
on efficiency. 

Efficiency Unit, Cabinet Office, 
70 Whitehall , ' 

London SWIA SAS 


Repellant for some, but ferociously effective for vikings 


From MSns Lbmroth. 

Sir, You reported ("Man bites 
midge”, August 6 (7) that the 
bog myrtle, “one of the least 
productive features of the Scot- 
tish Highlands", now Is ripe for 
exploitation as a base, for a nat- 
ural insect repaUanti 


There is another use for bog 
myrtle. As a herb, it can be 
used to spice vodka to a rich 
and full flavour. A glass jar. 
say half a litre size. Is filled 
with the spring leaves of the 
bog myrtle, after which, the 
leaves are drenched in vodka. 


After some four days the 
essence 1$ separated and the 
leaves thrown away. The 
essence should then be poured 
into fresh vodka to the propor- 
tion of 1:10. 

The legend has it that the 
votings also used to spice their 


beer with bog myrtle, which 
was said to make them espe- 
cially ferocious. Or perhaps 
they used it as a repellant 
Mans LOnnroth, 

Iversonsgatan 2, 

11430 Stockholm, 

Sweden 


Tantalising the taste buds 


From Ms Clare David. 

Sir, I read your article on the 
ever-increasing pretentious- 
ness of today’s cuisine served 
by modern-day caterers with 
sympathy and horror (“Awful 
lapse in taste”, August 8). It is 
true that dishes are now 
becoming more and more com- 
plicated, with a myriad of 
ingredients fighting for first 
place in the “guess what you're 
eating” competition. 

However, certain continental 
cuisine - especially Italian - 
concentrates on allowing one 
flavour to tantalise the taste 
buds rather than bombarding 
than with hot, cold, sweet and 
sour all in one go. The fresh 
taste of basil comes shining 


through in the simple yet deli- 
cious Ligurian dish of TagUa- 
telle alia Pesio Genovese, 
although some Philistines do 
distort the recipe to Include 
parsley and potatoes! 

Other sauces, like pastas- 
Ciutta, again focus on one main 
ingredient such as the mighty 
mushroom, the esoteric arti- 
choke or the unassuming olive 
and, stirred into some freshly 
cooked pasta, create a delicious 
and unpretentious dinner. 

Perhaps seeking out genuine 
Italian dishes is the secret of a 
happy, hearty meal . ..? 

Clare David, 

Socfo UK, 

Park Bouse, Bigh Street, 
Cobibrook. Berkshire SLS 0LK 


Customers of no concern? 


From J Rtwbottvm. 

Sir, In “Yorkshire Water 
accepts price set by Ofwat” 
(August 3), you quote the com- 
pany chairman as saying: “If 
she {Mrs Diana Scott, a former 
regulator seeking a seat on the 
board] wants to look after the 
interests of the customers the 
board of the pic is not the 
place to do it” 


As a captive customer of 
Yorkshire Water, am I to infer 
that consideration of custom, 
ere’ interests is not a matter 
for board concern? Has the 
company teamt nothing, one 

J Rowbottom, 

Fatirmount, 

Queen’s Drive Lane, 

Rkley, West Yorkshire 
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COMPANY NEWS: UK 


Persil increases market share and overtakes Ariel in ‘soap wars’ 

Unilever edges ahead by 4% to £1.06bn 


By Nell Buddey 

Unilever has increased Its 
share of the washing ponder 
mar feet in the UK and France 
In spite of the "soap wars” rag- 
ing over its newly-launched 
Persii/Omo Power detergent. 

The Angio-Dutch food and 
consumer products group 
announced this yesterday 
while revealing better than 
expected second quarter pre- 
tax profits up 4 per cent from 
£590 to £61 lm. That took the 
figure for the first half to end- 
June to £1.06bn (£1.03bn) 

The shares jumped 55p to 
£I0.97p. 

Figures from Nielsen, the 
market research group, showed 
that the group's Persil brand 


had increased its overall UK 
market share from 27 per cent 
to 28.2 per cent since the 
launch of Persil Power - 
known as Omo Power outside 
the UK and France - in ApriL 

The market share of rival 
group Procter & Gamble’s soap 
powder Ariel had fallen from 
29 to 26.4 per cent in the same 
period. 

Ariel retained the lead in the 
concentrated powder market 
with 10 per cent, but Persil’s 
share had increased from 6 to 9 
per cent. 

Unilever has been engaged in 
a propaganda battle with Proc- 
ter & Gamble over the latter's 
claims that Persil/ Omo Power 
could damage garments. 

The controversy meant sales 


of the new product had been 
disappointing In Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. Unilever said, however, 
that sales were now improving 
in the Netherlands. Sales had 
been stronger In the UK and 
France. . 

The group stressed that con- 
centrated soap powder 
accounted for only 2 per cent 
of worldwide turnover, which 
had been boosted by strong 
performances in several mar- 
kets. 

Group sales for the second 
quarter and half year respec- 
tively were £7.67bn (£7.08bn) 
and £14.4bn (£l3.5bn). 

Sir Michael Perry, chairman. 
said he expected “a continuing 
improvement in trading condi- 


tions in our principal markets 
will lead to some further 
strengthening of our results”. 

In Europe, half-year operat- 
ing profits increased from 
£654m to £685m on turnover of 
£7-84bn (£7.58bn). Sales of on- 
and dairy-based foods declined, 
but sales of ice cream and Lip- 
tonice, the ready-to-drink tea 
product were strong. 

Sales and profits increased in 
the speciality chemicals busi- 
ness - supplying products such 
as flavourings, fragrances and 
adhesives to third parties - 
suggesting a pick-up in the 
economy. 

North American turnover 
increased from £2.61bn to 
£2.8bn, with profits up from 
£10Qm to £104m. The food busi- 


ness improved, with stronger 
sales in oil- and dairy-based 
foods and pasta sauces. 

SbTps of ice cream increased 
significantly after Unilever 
acquired Kraft General Foods' 
ice cream business last year, 
but the price war continued to 
make conditions tough in 
detergents. 

Profits outside Europe and 
North America were £346m 
(£318m) on sales of £3.72bn 
(SL32bn). with strong perfor- 
mances In Brazil and India. 

Fuming* per share for the 
half year, at current exchange 
rates, were 36.13p l36.38p). 

The interim dividend will be 
declared with the third quarter 
results in November. 

See Lex 


Sizeable pay rises for Guinness directors 


By WDHam Lewis 

Directors of Guinness, the brewing and 
spirits group which in March reported 
an 11.7 per cent fall in pre-tax profits 
for 1993, have been awarded pay rises of 
up to 13.6 per cent 

The rises, which took effect from the 
beginning of last month but will not be 
publicly revealed until publication of 
the company's 1994 annual report next 
year, coincide with Guinness bowing to 
shareholder pressure and abolishing 
directors' three year rolling contracts. 

Three executive directors, including 
Mr Anthony Greener, chairman, have 
been put on three year fixed term con- 
tracts renewable every 12 months. How- 
ever, Mr Brian Baldock. who is within 


three years of retiring, remains on a 
three year rolling .contract. 

The move brings Guinness in tine 
with the demands of Mr Alastair Ross 
Goobey. chief executive of PosTel, the 
MRhn fund management institution. 

Two months ago Mr Ross Goobey 
announced that PosTel would be voting 
against the election of directors who 
have rolling contracts longer than two 
years. 

PosTeVs initiative was taken after 
mounting frustration at large pay-outs 
to directors when they are forced to 
resign. In its most recently published 
report and accounts, for the 1993 year. 
Guinness revealed that it had agreed to 
pay £670.000 to Mr Crispin Davis, an 
executive director until his resignation 


last October. Mr Davis had been on a 
three year rolling contract 

Guinness said that the move to fixed 
term contracts came after the company 
had “listened to shareholders”. Just 
four months ago the company stated 
that it had no intention of amending 
the rolling contracts. 

Three Guinness directors have had 
salary rises although the pay of Mr 
Greener has again been frozen at 
£600,000 - in line with an agreement he 
made with the company when he 
became chairman m January 1993. 

The basic salary of Mr Philip Yea, 
finance director, rose by £30,000 - 13.6 
per cent - to £250.000 while the pay of 
Mr Brendan O'Neill, appointed a direc- 
tor last ApriL rose from £240,000 to 


£270,000. an increase of 12.5 per cent. Mr 
Baldock's basic pay rose from £335.000 
to £360,000 - an increase of 7.5 per cent. 

The company said that the contract 
change and salary rises were both deci- 
sions made by the committee of non-ex- 
ecutive directors. Its members include 
Sir Ian ManTjnn-in, rhair man of Tesco, 
Mr Dominic Cadbury, r hairman of Cad- 
bury Schweppes, and Sir David Plas- 
tow, chai rman of Inchcape. 

Guinness stressed that accounting 
changes, including a £173m charge prin- 
cipally relating to goodwill, were 
behind the fall in pre-tax profits from 
£795m to £7 02m during 1993. On a com- 
parable basis, however, pre-tax profit 
fell by 1 per cent - 4 per cent at level 
exchange rates' to £908m. 


Howden expands in S Africa 


By Peter Franklin 

Howden Group, the Glasgow-based engineering 
company, has expanded its South African 
operations with the acquisition of Donkin Manu- 
facturing and a number of associated companies 
for £4.6m cash. 

There will be a further cost of about £500.000 
for rationalisation and reorganisation. 

The businesses being acquired are involved in 
the design and manufacture of fans and air 
handling units for the industrial and mfnbig 
market in South Africa. They had a combined 
turnover of £l0m in the year to June 30. 

The activities will be integrated with the 


existing operations of Howden Group South 
Africa. 

Howden also completed the amalgamation of 
its US subsidiary, Pneu Devices, with FCD Cor- 
poration, a Connecticut-based manufacturer of 
military environmental control systems and 
pumps, which it acquired in May. 

The purchase price and the cost of combining 
the businesses is estimated at £45m. 

To finance these acquisitions Howden is rais- 
ing some £9.56m before expenses by the issue of 
10.2m new ordinary stock units of 25p each. 

The issue has been conditionally placed by 
Allied Provincial Securities with institutional 
investors at 93%p apiece. 


Deputy confirmed in 
top job at Harrods 


By Non Buckley 

Harrods, the London 
department store, has 
appointed Mr Clive de Boer as 
manag in g director. 

Mr de Boer. 54, has been act- 
ing m anag in g director since 
April when his predecessor, Mr 
Peter Bolliger, made a contro- 
versial exit from the store. 

Mr de Boer joined the store 
in 1964 as a sales assistant in 


the table and oven ware depart- 
ment He served at every level 
of management, and was mer- 
chandise director before being 
appointed deputy managing 
director in 1992. m 
Mr de Boer said yesterday he 
was delighted to become man- 
aging director when Harrods 
was on the “threshold of new 
and exciting developments in 
Knightsbridge and in Harrods 
International”. 


Welded mesh 
potential 
offered in 
Vietnam 

Mr Bill Gregory was appointed 
general manager in July last 
year of BRC Weldmesh 
(Vietnam), jointly owned - 
through Singapore based BRC 
Weldmesh (SEA) - by Hall 
Engineering and BHP, toe 
Australian steel and resources 
group, writes Andrew Baxter. 

“Some people say we’re here 
a little bit early. But If we'd 
waited another year before 
we'd started, we'd be too late. 
The potential is enormous,” he 
says. 

The venture is the most 
ambitious step so far in Hall's 
regionalisation strategy. 
Operating from an old US 
military base in Ho Chi Minh 
City, the company, which 
began production this spring, 
has a dual role. 

Using imported steel and 
production equipment, it is 
producing bar chairs - spacers 
used in welded mesh - for 
export to Singapore and Hong 
Kong. 

But Mr Gregory is also 
trying to develop a local 
market for welded mesh to 
reinforce concrete, and 
introduce a low cost housing 
system based on the European 
“lattice girder” system of 
lightweight prefabricated 
concrete beam reinforcement 
and filler blocks. 

Welded mesh costs a bit 
more than the mild steel 
reinforcing bar used in 
Vietnam, says Mr Gregory, but 
is much stronger, so less needs 
to be used. 

“We're using up a lot of 
hard shoe leather, spending a 
lot of time on the ground," 

be says. “You need to estab- 
lish a base here, and not just 
come in to make a quick 
killing." 

Because of welded mesh’s 
advantages, the Ministry of 
Construction in Hanoi has 
been “100 per cent behind us," 
he says. The company Is even 
helping the government to 
develop astandards code for 
welded wire products. 

Turnover is growing quickly 
from a standing start bnt 
setting up the venture has not 
been easy. Finding the right 
employees was a problem, but 
tbe workforce of 25 is now 
performing well, says Mr 
Gregory. 

Having got to grips with all 
the formalities of setting up a 
business iu Vietnam, his 
seven-day weeks are now 
down to a mere five and a half, 
giving him time to spend on 
Us martial arts hobby by 
teaching karate to young 
Vietnamese. 


The returns from regionalisation 

Andrew Baxter explains why Hall Engineering is expanding in Asia 



Singapore, as 
many visitors 
have noted, is 
v an island state 
that seems to 
be run like a 

TACKLING 

flQ ODservation 
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cial relevance 

for Mr Richard Stew, managing 
director of overseas operations 
at Hall Engineering (Holdings). 

“You can see government 
policy going in one direction, 
and you can more or less say 
that we will also be doing that 
as a company." he says. 

In effect, the regionalisation 
which Singapore is urging the 
island's corporations to pursue, 
exploiting untapped opportuni- 
ties and lower labour costs in 
neighbouring countries, is 
being mirrored at HalL 

This is a new departure for 
Shrewsbury-based Hall, which 
is best known in the region for 
its constructional steel prod- 
ucts. Elsewhere, it is also 
involved in automation press- 
ings and production equipment 
aim. steel stockholding. 

“We've been managing very 
successfully in Singapore on 
our traditional businesses." 
says Mr Siew, who took over 
his new Singapore-based post 
In May. “But although we've 
been established for a long 
time in the region, we have not 
accelerated in line with the 
explosion in growth in the 
region." 

One of Mr Slew's key roles 
will be to help Hall step on the 
regional accelerator. Asia - 
principally Singapore - has 
been good to Hall and its 
shareholders, and accounts for 
the bulk of Hall's associated 
companies, which contributed 
£7.6m to overall pre-tax profits 
of £3.6m last year. 

The contribution will be par- 
ticularly useful this year fol- 
lowing Hall’s surprise 
announcement In May that its 
results this year would be 
“materially short of those for 
1993” because of the postpone- 
ment of part of a large Euro- 
pean contract won by Stadco. 
the automotive engineering 
company, and margin pressure 
in the UK steel stockholding 
and steel reinforcement busi- 
nesses. The news i mm edi a tely 
depressed the share price by 
71p to 169p, although it has 
since recovered to 179p. 

Historically, Hall’s two 
Investments in the region are 
BRC Weldmesh (SEA), which 
mak es welded steel wire mesh 
used to reinforce concrete, and 
BHP Lysaght (SEA) which 
makes roll-formed roof sheet- 
ing and cladding. 

The two companies, which 







Richard Siew (left) and John Kong: Singapore has been good to Hall and its shareholders 


are joint ventures with BHP of 
Australia, have dominant mar , 
ket shares in Singapore - 
between 40 and 50 per cent for 
wire mesh and 80 per cent for 
metal roofing. 

The position has been built 
up through successful market- 
ing and product development 
during the construction boom 
in Singapore over the past 20 
years. BRC Weldmesh, for 
example, pioneered the produc- 
tion of individual welded mesh 
tailored to architects' designs 
to avoid the need for cutting 
mesh at cramped construction 
sites. 

Mr Siew believes it would be 
naive to expect quantum leaps 
in Singapore’s economy that 
would enable these businesses 
to grow sharply In the next 
five yearn. Even so, the island 
state still offers opportunities. 
Mr Peter Hellweg, managing 
director of BRC Weldmesh in 
Singapore, hopes the company 
can benefit from ambitious 
public housing plans. 

After a "huge price fight" in 
the early 1980s, profits are rea- 
sonable, be says, but the busi- 
ness needs careful managing if 
profit margins became too 
high, U could draw new com- 
petitors into an industry where 
entry costs are low. 

To maintain profitability - 
and in response to Singapore's 
relatively high labour costs 
and manpower shortage - pro- 
duction of spacers for the 
welded mesh has already been 
moved to Vietnam [see panel]. 
Mr Hellweg says production of 
more labour intensive fine 
mesh products may follow. 

The regionalisation moves 
which Mr Siew is now acceler- 
ating for Hall are, broadly, of 
three types. First, expansion is 
under way in its traditional 
constructional steel busi- 


Country 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Indonesia 
Hong Kong 
Vietnam 
Sri Lanka 


Hall Engineering In Asia 

Company 

BRC WekJmassh (SEA) 

BHP Lysaght (SEA) 

PT BRC Lysaght Indonesia 
BBC Weldmesh (Far East) 
BRC Weldmesh (Vietnam) 

BHP Building Products 


nesses. Indonesia, with its 
200m population, need for 
improved housing and spend- 
ing on its Infrastructure, offers 
“tremendous potential" for wir- 
emesh and roll-formed prod- 
ucts, he says. 

PT BRC Lysaght Indonesia, 
another partnership with BHP, 
has been operating in Jakarta 
for 20 years and has recently 
opened a new factory in Sura- 
baya to service the east Indo- 
nesian market. Other regional 
Indonesian markets such as 
Sumatra are being looked at 

Elsewhere, a BHP building 
products factory is due to open 
before the end of this year in 
Sri Ianka It has been a classic 
policy of starting with exports, 
and building up the business 
until local manufacturing is 
viable, says Mr John Kong, 
general manager of BHP Lys- 
aght (SEA). 

Burma and Cambodia are 
being investigated. 

The second type of expan- 
sion Is in Hall’s higher technol- 
ogy businesses such as auto- 
mation, precision metal cutting 
and pressings. Malaysia's 
ambitious industrialisation 
strategy, and the emphasis on 
the automotive, petrochemical 
and aerospace industries make 
it a logical destination for this 
end of Hall's business. 

The third type of expansion 
involves Hall's low-tech and 
high-tech businesses in unison, 
a tempting opportunity which, 
uniquely, is offered by China's 


economic expansion. Hall has 
done nothing yet in C hina. 
says Mr Siew, apart from 
exporting some mesh from 
Hong Kong, but he is hoping to 
change that 

The mesh market in C hina 
has hardly been tapped, he 
says, and the challenge will be 
to get it specified in preference 
to reinforcing bar (rebar), a 
rival method which helps pro- 
vide employment on construc- 
tion sites- 

The main difficulty will be to 
find a suitable local partner, 
says Mr Siew, to help handle 
the formalities. “We are send- 
ing out feelers," he says. 

At the high-tech end. Hall is 
following events in the auto- 
motive industry closely. Mr 
Siew is encouraged by recent 
legislative changes which show 
China wants to localise the 
supply of components to west- 
ern manufacturers setting up 
car plants, and may also 
develop a national car. A joint 
venture between a car com- 
pany and Stadco, giving it cap- 
tive business, would be ideal, 
he says. 

Mr Siew has not been set 
financial targets by the head 
office in Shrewsbury, but says: 
It’s quite clear that the big 
picture is to grow and develop 
this area. Look at the returns 
compared with elsewhere and 
common sense will tell you 
where to put your money." 

A previous article in this 
series appeared on August 3. 


Nightfreight 
shows sharp 
jump to 
£1.35m 


By Sfanon Davies 

In Its first set of results since 
coming to the market in May, 
Nightfreight, one of the UK's 

largest Independent express 
parcel groups, yesterday 
announced pretax profits 
sharply up from £539,000 to 
£L35mfor the six months to 
May 31. 

The shares reacted 
favourably to the 
announcement, rising 5p to 
105p, matching the initial 
flotation price. 

Turnover more than doubled 
from £9.3 lm to £21Am during 
the period, although £11 -9m of 
the increase came from the 
acquisition last November of 
PELS Group and Greenline 

Volume throughput from its 
core Nightfreight network 
showed a 19.6 per cent 
increase Mr Russell Black, 
chief executive, said the bulk 
of tbe improvement came from 
new business, rather than 
existing customers. 

Profits from continuing 
operations increased from 
£623,000 to £1.23m, with a 
further £540,000 coming from 
PHS and Greenline. 

Since the flotation 
Nightfreight has opened a new 
depot in Lincoln, and it plans 
Air tlier expansion in Cheshire 
and the Scottish Borders, 
during tiie second half. 

It also recently established a 
joint venture with Toga 
Freight, to give it access to tbe 
Irish market 

The company achieves the 
bulk of its profits during the 

se c on d half nf th e flnawi-ial 

year, and Mr Blade said it was 
on target for its prospectus 
forecast of £4£m. 

Earnings per share emerged 
at 2.62p (lJ>4p) and an interim 
dividend of L13p is declared. 

Plantsbrook 
shares rise 48p 

Shares in Plantsbrook, the 
UK’s largest quoted funeral 
group, surged by 48 per cent 
yesterday on news that Service 
Corporation International had 
acquired a 3 per cent stake, 
and was buying more shares, 
writes Simon Davies. 

Plantsbrook claimed it had 
no warning of the pm-chases, 
and h«H no communication as 
to the intentions of the US 
funerals group. 

Investors, h o wever, reacted 
wtth enthusiasm, following 
the SCI bid far Plantsbrook’s 
only listed rival. Great 
Southern Group, which 
resulted in an offer 63 per cent 
above the pre-bid share price. 

At yesterday’s closing price 
of 148p, the market 
capitalisation of Plantsbrook 
(including convertible shares) 
Is £l63m, but at this stage, 
there is little expectation of a 
bid. 

SCI has indicated that it was 
concerned that its main 
competitor. Vancouver-based 
Loewen, might be planning a 
raid on Plantsbrook shares, 
and this move was 
implemented to pre-empt that 


Increased 
losses at 
Birkdale 

Increased pre-tax losses of 
£4. 53m, after exceptional costs 
of £1.75m, were announced by 
Birkdale Group, the advertis- 
ing and marketing consul- 
tancy, for the year to March 31. 
Last time there were losses of 
£3 59m. restated for FRS3. 

Turnover improved from 
£20.2m to £22. 7m including 
£7 -35m (£7 .33m) from discontin- 
ued operations and £1.24m 
from acquisitions. 

The exceptional costs com- 
prised of £715.000 for reorgani- 
sation including severance and 
redundancy costs and provi- 
sions of £LG4m for future hold- 
ing costs of leasehold proper- 
ties. 

Following the rights issue 
last year, losses per share were 
cut to 7.7p (12.4p). The shares 
closed lp lower at 7/ap. 

Engl & Caledonian 

The Gartmore-managed 
English & Caledonian Invest- 
ment lifted net asset value by 
21 per cent - from 191 to 
23l.6p per share - during the 
12 months to June 30. 

Net revenue edged ahead to 
£200,000 (£192,000) for earnings 
of 446p (4.28p) per share. A 
proposed final dividend of 2.75p 
maintains the total at 4p. 

MFI 

Mr Derek Hunt chai r man of 
MFL the ftinhture group, saw 
his pay packet cut by 75 per 
cent last year, because of the 
absence of a £1.3m manage- 
ment bonus on flotation. 

His pay fell from £1.6tn to 


Cost savings 
behind Haden’s 
22% advance 


By Tim Burt 

Haden MacLellan Holdings, the 
diversified engineering group, 
yesterday announced a 22 per 
emit increase in interim profits 
as its wide-ranging restructur- 
ing and cost-saving programme 
began to pay off 

Despite intense competition 
in several markets, pre-tax 
profits for the six months to 
June 30 rose to £2. 2 m (£liftn) 
on turnover of £171. 8m 
(£l52.7m>. Operating profits 
increased 33 per cent to £ fl . 8m 
(£2Llm). The shares closed up 
5p at 84p. 

The improvement was 
fuelled mainly by tbe process 
engineering and services oper- 
ation in North America, where 
profits rose to £1.9m (£500,000) 
following record orders from 
the automotive industry and a 
two-year drive to reduce costs. 

Mr Richard Taylor, group 
manag in g director, welcomed 
the results but warned that the 
group would have to focus on 
its core interests - including 
Industrial fasteners, machine 
tools and paint finishing 
systems - if it was to achieve 
si gnificant warning s growth. 

“We’ve cut costs, but there's 
more to be done and we're 
looking at divesting noncore 
activities." he said. 

The disposal plan is likely to 
focus on the manufacturing 
and distribution division, 
where profits rose only margin- 
ally to £400,000 (£300,000) on 
turnover of £442m (£4Q.9m). 

Although, margins had 
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improved, Mr Taylor said the 
market for the machine tool 
business “remained pretty dis- 
mal". 

Its sluggish performance was 
offset partially by profits of 
£L3m (£lJ2m) in the fasteners 
business, which benefited from 
increased investment in new 
plant and facilities. 

The £13m rights issue in 
March helped reduce net bor- 
rowings from £ll.6m at the 
year end to £2Jm - equivalent 
to gearing of 14 per cent. 
“We've strengthened the bal- 
ance sheet and restored our 
credibility as a global player," 
said Mr Taylor. 

Karnings per share rose to 
1.7p (1.3p); the interim divi- 
dend is held at lp. 


L&G Ventures trust 
will invest in MBOs 


By Richard Gouriay 

Legal & General Ventures, the 
venture capital group, yester- 
day announced it was creating 
an investment trust which 
would invest primarily in com- 
panies recently floated by man- 
agement buy-ont and buy-in 

■ teams. 

Legal & General is focusing 
on this set of companies 
because research suggests for- 
mer MBQ and MBI com panies 
have out-performed the stock 
market since 1987. 

The new vehicle will be the 
first investment trust to focus 
almost exclusively on former 
MBO and MBI companies. 

Earlier this year L&G Ven- 
tures launched the first trust 
exclusively investing mezza- 
nine finance in unquoted com- 
panies. 

To create the new vehicle, 
L&G Ventures is taking over 
the managpmpnt of an existing 
investment trust. Group Devel- 
opment Capital Trust, which 
invested in unquoted compa- 
nies but now has most of its 
assets In cash and gilts. 

The new investment policy 
will direct 75 per cent of Group 
Development’s assets into 
listed MBOs and MBIs and the 
other 25 per cent into unlisted 


MBO and MBI companies 
which are likely to 
float 

Mr Charles Peal, managing 
director of L&G Ventures, said 
recently floated MBOs and 
MBIs were attractive invest- 
ments because typically they 
were focused businesses with 
strong leadership and strict 
financial controls. 

SG Warburg is making a 
cash offer to shareholders of 
Group Development. The cash 
offer will give shareholders 
97.5 per cent of the value of 
Group Development’s assets. 

At the same time, L&G Ven- 
tures hopes to raise up to £25m 
through a placing and offer of 
subscription units which will 
give the right to be allotted 
new ordinary shares and war- 
rants. 

The placing and offer for 
subscription are conditional on 
a minimum subscription of 
£10m being achieved. If this 
level is not reached, L&G Ven- 
tures wffl still take over Group 
Development 

Mr Peal said using an exist- 
ing investment trust was a 
much cheaper way of raising 
capital. Legal & General Assur- 
ance Society already holds 26.5 
per cent of Group Develop- 
ment 


NEWS DIGEST 


£400,000, according to the 
annual report. The decline 
masked a 35 per cent increase 
in salary and benefits partly 
because of an £85,000 perfor- 
mance bonus. 

Mr Hunt's salary and bene- 
fits, including the performance 
pay-off, increased from £271,000 
to £367,000. Pension payments 
rose by 27 per cent to £33,000. 

MFI reported pro forma pre- 
tax profits more Qian doubled, 
from £40 2m to £87 .8m, on sates 
9 per cent ahead at £659.4m, for 
the 53 weeks to April 30. 

Fleming Enterprise 

Net asset value at Fleming 
Enterprise Investment Trust 
was 208-lp per share at June 
30, up from 20i_6p a year ear- 
lier. 

The trust, which seeks capi- 
tal growth through investment 
in medium-sized UK compa- 
nies, reported net revenue of 
£2.l4m for the 12 months, 
against an adjusted £2.22m, 
equivalent to earnings of 535p 
(5h6p) per share. 

A recommended final divi- 
dend of 3.4p makes 4Bp (4.7p) 
for tbe year. 

Jupiter Inti Green 

Jupiter International Green 
Investment Trust, managed by 
Jupiter Tyndall Merlin to seek 
long term growth through a 


portfolio of companies “demon- 
strating sound environmental 
practice”, had a net asset value 
of 55p per ordinary share at 
June 30. 

The figure represented a 
modest decline on the 58.71p of 
end-June 1993. 

The value per unit - com- 
prising one ordinary and one 
zero dividend share 
improved from 110.52p to 
I12.64p. 

Net revenue for the six 
month period amounted to 
£443,000 (£484,000) for earnings 
of 1.76p (1.92p) per share. The 
interim dividend is held at 
1.7p. 

Burlington 

Burlington Group, the invest- 
ment holding company, 
reported a net asset value at 
June 30 of I7.7lp per share, 
after talcing its investments at 
market value, down from 
20.45p at end-Dec ember and 
I8.78p at June 1993. 

Pre-tax profits for the six 
months to end-June improved 
to £72,000 (£61000). helped by 
capital profits from a reduction 
to the fixed interest portfolio. 
Earnings per share emerged at 
0.43p (0.39p). 

The directors said they 
expected a similar outcome for 
the full year and sufficient 
®anungs to cover a maintained 
dividend of o.6p. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Current 

payment 


Eng A Caledonian fln 

Flare En terp rise fln 

Hadan MacLaBaa — tnt 

Jupiter Green _Jnt 

wghtfreight lm 

Portmefrion Ini 


Date or 
payment 

Oct 22 
Oct 6 
Oct 31 
Sept 30 
Nov 0 
Oct 3 


Cores - 
ponding 
dividend 


in !i !3k 


Dividends shown pence par not — - 

Increased capital. WWre “"“P* where otherwise stated. fOn 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Metallgesellschaft 


warns on issue 


By Christopher Parkes 

In Frankfurt 

Shares in Metallgesellschaft’s 
dropped sharply yesterday 
a«er it had issued a stern 
warning on the risks for share- 
holders in a DMl.4bn (SfflOm) 
capital raising issue which is 
central to its survival plans. 

The subscription period for 
5.8m new shares at DM250m 
will run from August 18 to Sep- 
tember 1, the battered mp^ain 
and . engineering group 
announced yesterday. But at 
the official market close yester- 
day the shares were down 
DM16, or 7.7 per cent at 
DM190.50. 

Pointing out that the issue 
price was higher thaw the cur- 


rent market rate of around 
DM200 a share, the company 
said the success of restructur- 
ing measures under way could 
not be definitely guaranteed 

The resumption of dividend 
payments could not be expec- 
ted for the foreseeable fixture 
and investment in the shares 
carried an ‘increased risk", it 
added in an official statement 

The company said that 
althou gh the future of the 
group could not be seen as con- 
clusively assured, planned awH 
partially implemented finan- 
cial and restructuring mea- 
sures were important prerequi- 
sites for the company’s 
continuation. 

The statement also noted an 
impending legal action in the 


US in which Horsehead 
Resource Development is 
claiming $500m damages in a 
baud suit posted against MG’s 
BUS Berzelius. 

A further c laim for the same 
amount by the sacked head of 
MG Refining and Marketing 
had no chance of success, 
according to advice from the 
group’s US lawyers. 

Meanwhile, MG is continuing 
its efforts to negotiate its way 
out of long-term oil contracts 
in the US which brought the 
company to its knees at the 
turn of the year. 

For the near future, MG said 
group losses for the year to the 
end of September would be 
about the same as last year's 
DM2bn deficit while “notice- 


able" effects of measures 
already taken would be felt in 
the current, final quarter. 

Prospects for the remaining 
businesses, some of which are 
still to be disposed oE, included 
further substantial losses at 
the BUS Berzelius environmen- 
tal services business, which 
last year lost a net DM25 m, 
according to yesterday's 
announcement 

Lurgi, which was carrying 
restructuring costs, would also 
make a loss. 

Earnings at Lentjes would be 
lower than last year’s DM 19m, 
while profits would return to 
normal in the services busi- 
nesses which were hit by 
extraordinary charges in the 
1992-93 financial year. 


SAS Hotels 
in link with 
US group 

By Michael Skapinker, 

Leisure Industries 
Correspondent 

Radisson Hotels International 
of the US said in Stockholm 
yesterday it had concluded an 
alliance with SAS Interna- 
tional Hotels, the wholly- 
owned. subsidiary of Scandina- 
vian Air lines System. 

Under the agreement, 30 SAS 
hotels in Europe, Kuwait and 
China will be renamed Radis- 
son/SAS. An additional SAS 
hotel now being built in Hawm 
win also be named Radisson/ 
SAS when it opens in 1996. 

The deal does not Involve 
any change of ownership or 
equity in either organisation. 
SAS hotels will continue to 
operate under its current man- 
agement, with headquarters in 
Brussels. 

Radisson is part of Carlson, a 
privately-owned group which 
also owns restaurants and 
travel agencies. 

SAS will have the exclusive 
right to develop Radisson 
hotels in Europe. The compa- 
nies said they hoped to add 
another 60 hotels to the Radis- 
son/SAS network by the end of 
the decade. The hotels will be 
included in the Radisson inter 
national reservations system. 

Following the announce- 
ment, SAS hotels said it would 
end its co-operation with Swis- 
sdtels. Radisson will te rmina te 
its agreement with MOvenpick 
Hotels.. 


Charter delays intentions on 
Esab until bid count completed 


By Hugh Camegy 
in Stockholm 

Charter, the UK Industrial 
group, said it would flnTtntmre 
on Monday Us next move in its 
bid for the Swedish welding 
group Esab after it foiled to 
achieve a complete takeover by 
yesterday’s deadline 

The British company «mid it 
was aw a itin g tha flnaT outcome 
of its offer before making any 
public statement about its 
intentions. 

Although Charter's Swedish 
advisers were still counting the 
returns . from small Khnrahnlri- 


ers last night, it was already 
certain it had foiled to achieve 
the 90 per cent acceptances set 
as a condition of the bid. 

Charter’s options include 
increasing the £260m ($403m) 
bid, as many Swedish share- 
holders anticipate, holding 
with the majority stake it is 
already assured of or dropping 
the bid altogether. 

A full takeover at the origi- 
nal offered price of SKr345 per 
share was stymied earlier this 
week when five Swedish insti- 
tutions with 20 per cent of 
Esab’s voting capital rejected 
the bid. This was despite the 


fact it was recommended by 
Esab's board and accepted by 
Incentive, the Wallenberg fam- 
ily industrial group and Esab's 
controlling shareholder. 

Before yesterday Charter 
was assured only of 53 per cent 
acceptances, made up of 48 per 
cent held by Incentive and 5 
per cent it had earlier pur- 
chased in the market 

The institutional sharehold- 
ers rejected the bid as under- 
priced following a sharp rise in 
Esab's share price since the 
offer was made in June and a 
big rise in Esab's profit fore- 
cast for this year. 


Caterpillar set for record quarter 


By Laurie Morse In Chicago 

Caterpillar, the international 
heavy equipment and engine 
producer, which is in the mid- 
dle of a prolonged strike, 
reported yesterday that its 
July sales woe up 20 per cent 
Thus the company was on tar- 
get for a projected record third 
quarter. 

A Caterpillar spokesman 
declined to specify which of its 
divisions were experiencing 
the strongest sales growth. 

The company has said that if 
the strike continued through 
the third quarter, same sales 
might be shifted into the 
fourth quarter. 


Members of the United Auto- 
workers Union walked out at 
Caterpillar on June 21 in a dis- 
pute over working conditions. 
The union has, however, been 
sparring with the company 
since -November, 1991, when 
workers who were seeking new 
contract terms conducted an 
unsuccessful five-month walk- 
out 

With no talks on the latest 
dispute planned, there have 
been rumours that Caterpil- 
lar's production schedules 
would be curtailed. 

But yesterday it maintainfld 
that it "continues to believe 
the labour situation will have 
minimal impact on: sales and 


profit for the full-year 1994 
even it the current strike con- 
tinues". 

Caterpillar says it has been 
able to meet planned produo 
tion schedules, despite the dis- 
pute, a point that has been 
confirmed by some of its major 
customers. 

The strike hit just as the 
company’s two main industries 
- engine assembly and heavy 
equipment manufacturing - 
were enjoying a robust 
rebound. 

US diesel engine production 
was op 40 per cent in the first 
half of the year, while produo 
tion of construction equipment 
rose 16 per cent 


Size of oil 
spill awards 
lifts Exxon 
shares 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

Shares In Exxon, the US oil 
company, jumped 92 to 960% 
yesterday after a Federal jury 
in Alaska decided the corpora- 
tion should pay 9286.6m in 
compensation to Alaskan 
fishermen whose livelihoods 
were hit by the Exxon Valdez 
oil spill disaster five years 
ago. 

The market’s favourable 
reaction resulted from the fact 
that the award was less than a 
third of the 9895m the fisher- 
men had asked for. More 
important, it raised hopes that 
the jury would later impose 
punitive damages at a much 
lower figure than the SIGbn 
the plaintiffs had sought 

The jury’s verdict was deliv- 
ered late on Thursday in the 
second stage (4 a three-stage 
trial that began 15 weeks ago 
in Anchorage, Alaska. 

The first stage came in June 
when the same jury found that 
reckless conduct by Exxon and 
Mr Joseph Hazelwood, captain 
of the Exxon Valdez, contrib- 
uted to the ship's running 
aground shortly after it left 
the state's main oil port tn 
March 1989. 

In the second stage, the 
plaintiffs - about 10,000 
fishermen - had sought 9895m 
in compensatory damages, but 
the jury of nine women and 
three men decided after 23 
days’ deliberation that a much 
lower figure was appropriate. 

It works out at about 
928,680 for each plaintiff. 

In the third stage of the 
trial, due to resume on August 
22, the jury has to decide on 
punitive damages. U the 
fishermen’s claim of $15bn 
were awarded, each would 
become a dollar mflltonaire. 

However, after Thursday’s 
verdict. Wall Street analysts 
were tentatively suggesting 
that the final settlement 
would be much lower. 

Since the figure of 915bn 
was ori ginally calculated as a 
multiple of the compensatory 
damages sought, there was 
speculation that the final fig- 
ure for punitive damages 
might be reduced in similar 
proportion - in other words, 
to less than |5bn. 


Axa buys Suez offshoot 
in Canadian expansion 


By Alice Rawsthom in Parte 

Axa, one of France’s largest 
insurance groups, plans to 
expand its North American 
interests by buying . Boreal 
Assurances, the Canadian 
insurer, from Suez, the French 
finan c ia l and industrial hold- 
ing company. 

The acquisition of Boreal, 
which made net profits of 
CSlH2m (USS8.8m) in 1993 on 
sales of CS591m, will, according 
to Axa, turn It into the fourth 
largest insurer in Canada. The 
French group's existing Axa 
Canada subsidiary made net 
profits of CS17J3m last year on 
turnover of CS310m. 

The announcement of Bore- 
al's sale comes only a few days 
after completion of a complex 
deal whereby Suez sold most of 
its Victoire insurance business 
to Commercial Union of the 
UK for FFrl2.5bn (US$2^3bn). 

Axa. the second largest 
insurer in France, which 
already has a sizeable subsid- 
iary in Canada as well control- 
ling The Equitable, the US 



G6rard Worms: eyeing 

financial services in Asia 

insurer, was initially mooted 
as a potential purchaser for 
Victoire. 

However, it did not figure in 
the final stages of negotiations, 
having decided instead to con- 
centrate on augmenting its 
international activities. 

Although Axa and Suez have 
agreed the terms of the trans- 


action, for an undisclosed sum, 
it is still subject to authorisa- 
tion from the French and 
Canadian regulatory authori- 
ties. 

The Boreal disposal forms 
part of an ongoing divestment 
programme at Suez, one of the 
largest and most varied of the 
classic French holdings which 
has for the past three years 
been attempting to streamline 
its assortment of industrial 
and financial interests. 

Mr Gerard Worms, chairman 
of Suez, said last week that the 
group, which has raised 
FFr35bn from disposals over 
the past three years, now plans 
to expand in specific sectors, 
notably within financial ser- 
vices in Asia. 

Axa, chaired by the flamboy- 
ant Mr Claude B£bdar, has also 
made no secret of its Asian 
ambitions. It recently secured 
provisional authority to set up 
a life insurance business in 
Japan and announced plans to 
invest US$200m in the venture 
over the next five to seven 
years. 


Shell in Texaco additives talks 


By Richard Tomldns 

Texaco, the US oil company 
that is going through a big 
restructuring, appeals to have 
found a buyer for its world- 
wide lubricant additive busi- 
ness in the shape of Shell Oil, 
the US arm of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group. 

Two Shell Oil subsidiaries, 
Shell Chemical and Shell Inter- 
national Chemical, said they 
were in exclusive negotiations 
with Texaco to buy the lubri- 


cant additive business with a 
view to merging it with their 
own chemicals operations. 

No price was disclosed, but 
the business had earlier been 
valued at about $200m. 

Lubricant additives are used 
to enhance the performance of 
automotive and industrial oils. 
Texaco's three plants - in Port 
Arthur, Texas, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil and Ghent. Belgium - 
make additives for automotive 
transmission fluids, motor oil, 
tractor hydraulic Quids and 


various types of gear oiL 
The business came on to the 
market in April this year when 
Texaco sold its chemical busi- 
ness to Huntsman Corporation 
of the US. Huntsman originally 
agreed to buy the entire busi- 
ness for 91.06bn, but instead 
paid 9850m and asked Texaco 
to help It find a buyer for the 
lubricant additives segment 
Since then Texaco has 
announced another restructur- 
ing involving 2,500 job cuts and 
the sale of half its US oilfields. 


BHP seeks approval for iron plant 


By Nikki Taft In Sydney 

Broken Hill Proprietary, the 
Australian natural resources 
group, yesterday said it was 
seeking environment approval 
to braid a direct reducted iron 
(DRI) plant In Western Austra- 
lia’s Pilbara region for more 
than ASTEOm (US9551.4m). 

While the move does not 
mean BHP has decided to go 
ahead with the project, it does 


indicate that final feasibility 
studies are in progress. 

BHP stressed that board 
approval for the plant, negotia- 
tion of “ satisfactory" natural 
gas supply and price arrange- 
ments, and “successful comple- 
tion of definitive engineering 
and economic feasibility 
studies” were still required. 

But if these conditions were 
met, coustruction of the plant 
near Port Hedland, about 


1,200km north of Perth, could 
start in the middle of next year 
and be completed by 1997. 

Capacity would be around 
2m tonnes a year of hot bri- 
quetted iron (HBI). The DRI 
process involves the reduction 
of high grade iron ore concen- 
trate using natural gas. The 
iron produced is made into 
small briquettes, which can be 
fed directly into the new gener- 
ation of mini-mills. 
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As any investor knows, there’s nothing more valu- 
able than information. 

That's what makes a subscription to INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE such a goldmine. 

As Britain’s leading investment magazine, we 
know how to provide you with exactly the information 
you need to make the right investment decisions. 

We do this not just because 
we have unrivalled access to all the 
world's major databases; wc do it 
because we have a skill in knowing 
the relevant from die irrelevant; and in presenting it in a 
dear and structured manner. 

Every week we cover all aspects of stockmarket 
investment, beginning with a general overview and mov- 
ing to in-depth coverage of market sectors. 

\y e give you news sector by sector and stock by 
stock. We track a basket of your most popular shares, and 
subject the new and the fashionable to particular scrutiny. 

We print a weekly roundup of leading brokers 
views and tips, and invite the occasional column from the 
gurus. In short as an investor you'll be kept up to date 
with everything from the performance of your PEPs to 
the pitfalls of the Options market. 

Not surprisingly, INVESTORS CHRONICLE is 
consulted and relied on by investment professionals. But 
though you'll value an investment opinion that » heavy- 
weight - It's never, ever, a heavy read- 


We’d like you to subscribe to INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE and see for yourself haw its lucid coin-rage will 
help you make better investment decisions. 

But because we know no-one 
can make a decision better than you 
can yourself we’re making a 
generous introductory offer of 
FOUR FREE ISSUES -so you 
can Judge for yourself the value of 
Britain’s leading investment mag- 
azine. And in addition, accept with 
our compliments a copy of the new 
edition of the Beginners' Guide 
to Investment, the investment 
guide which Ijord Hanson u highly 

recommended informative. 

comprehensive and readable ..."and of which Cosmopolitan 
urns moved to write " This book is packed with wisdom ” 
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WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


Coffee 

traders 

cautious 


The coffee market had a 
nervous week following a 
sharp fall in prices on Monday 
as speculators and hedge funds 
haled out of futures contracts 
in New York to push prices 
down by 11 per cent 

Monday’s sell-off on the Cof- 
fee, Sugar and Cocoa Exchange 
was followed by a drop of 
almost $200 a tonne in London 
prices on Tuesday. This pushed 
the market down to S3, 195 a 
tonne for the November 
futures contract at the London 
Commodity Exchange. 

The market managed to claw 
back some of its losses later in 
the week, but trading remained 
thin and jittery and last night, 
at $3,285, prices were still 
almost 11 per cent lower than 
Monday’s open. 

Traders were reluctant to 
pnsh the coffee market 
strongly in any direction and 
stayed cautious ahead of the 
US Department of Agriculture 
report on the extent of frost 
damage to Brazil's coffee trees, 
expected late yesterday. Mar- 
ket participants were expecting 
US estimates to be more opti- 
mistic than Brazil's own pre- 
dictions. 

The Brazilian authorities 
estimate that up to 11 m hags 
or 40 per cent of the 1995 coffee 
crop has been affected by the 
frost Traders believe the US 
assessment will put the extent 
of the damage at between 3m 
and 5m bags. 

That means the USDA is 
likely to estimate a crop of 
between 18 m and 21 m bags for 
1995 while Brazil expects a 
smaller 17m bags. 

Mr Lawrence Eagles, analyst 
at GNI, the London brokers, 
said many traders were 
waiting until after the trees 
flower in September for 
renewed assessments of the 
damage. "Undoubtedly at some 
stage there will be another 
run-up in price, but the market 
could fell another $500 a tonne 
before that happens," he said. 

Another USDA report about 


the prospects for this year's US 
harvest boosted wheat prices 
on the Chicago Board of Trade 
on Thursday. The USDA 
reduced its forecast of world 
wheat output by 5m tonnes to 
541.95m tonnes, pushing wheat 
futures prices up by 3 cents to 
$3£0 a busheL The USDA also 
forecast improved prospects for 
US wheat exports as well a s 
record US crops of maize and 
soyabeans. 

Meanwhile, this week there 
was more evidence that the 
unprecedented international 
trade agreement encouraging 
aluminium producers to cut 
Output is having an tnrTPaQing 
impact on the huge surplus 
that depressed prices for so 
long. The International Pri- 
mary Aluminium Institute said 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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ECONOMIC DIARY - FORWARD EVENTS 


savings 


TODAY: National 
results (July), 

TOMORROW: Edinburgh Festi- 
val begins (until September 3). 
MONDAY: 48-hour strike by 
British Rail signal workers 
starts. US industrial produc- 
tion and capacity utilisation 
(July). Russia. Turkmenistan, 
Iran, Turkey and Kazakhstan 
discuss new gas pipeline to 
Europe. US House or Represen- 
tatives due to begin debate on 
health-care reform. Bundes- 
bank releases August monthly 
report Interim statement from 
HSBC Holdings. 

TUESDAY: New construction 
orders (June). Confederation of 
British Industry survey of dis- 
tributive trades (July). Acquisi- 
tions and mergers within the 
UK (second quarter). Public 
sector borrowing requirement 
(July). VAT registrations and 
deregistrations (1993). US hous- 
ing starts and building permits 
(July), Parliamentary elections 
in Sri Lanka. Launch of the 
pensions ombudsman’s annual 
report. Interims &om Hanson. 
WEDNESDAY: Spring 1994 
Labour Force survey. Labour 
market statistics: unemploy- 
ment and unfilled vacancies 


(July-provisional); average 
earnings indices (June-provi- 
sional); employment, hours, 
productivity and unit wage 
costs; industrial disputes; 
includes long-term unemploy- 
ment (quarterly analysis of 
unemployment by age and 
duration (June). Retail prices 
index (July). Telecom workers 
in India begin ind efinit e strike 
to protest against government 
decision to allow private firms 
into the sector. UN world popu- 
lation report published. 
Interim statement from BICC 
Group . 

THURSDAY: Machine tools 
(June). Retail sales (July). 
Motor vehicle production 
(July). Financial statistics 
(August). Building societies 
monthly figures (July). Major 
British banking groups' 
monthly statement (July). Pro- 
visional estimates of M4 and 
counterparts (July). US trade 
gap (June); jobless claims. Mr 
Nelson Mandela, president of 
South Africa, scheduled to 
make a key address. Bundes- 
bank council meeting. 

FRIDAY: Balance of trade with 
countries outside the European 
Community (July). US budget 
deficit (July). 
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producer stocks fell for the 
fourth consecutive month in 
June, by 12,000 tonnes to 
1.993m tonnes. 

Since February, when trade 
delegates from six of the major 
aluminium-producing regions 
signed a “memorandum of 
understanding” about produc- 
tion cuts, producer stocks have 
fallen by 141,000 tonnes or 6.6 
per cent LME stocks also fell 
in June - the first time in 
nearly four years that IPA1 and 
t.mr stocks had fallen in the 
same month. 

Yesterday the LME reported 
that its Stocks had fallen again 
and Mr Anatoly Shleyev, head 
of the statistics department at 
Russia's state metallurgy com- 
mittee, suggested his country 
would be able to meet its prom- 
ised annual production Cuts of 
500,000 tonnes this year. Never- 
theless, he said Russian alu- 
minium exports were likely to 
be 2m tonnes compared with 
last year's 1 . 6 m tonnes. Alu- 
minium for delivery in three 
months closed at $1,490.50 a 
tnnnp on the ijwk last night, 
$5.25 up on the day and $4L75 
up over the week. 

Deborah Hargreaves and 
Kenneth Gooding 
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Qep 

Dec 

129 

S3 

73 

'22 

103 

60 

98 

40 

91 

36 

123 

86 

Sep 

Nov 

Sep 

Nov 

131 

319 

59 

298 

103 

298 

80 

328 

79 

280 

107 

337 

Sep 

Deo 

Sep 

Ok 

£4 

125 

1 

37 

24 

95 

11 

57 

7 

71 

42 

83 

Sep 

Oct 

Sep 
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. 

85 

. 

42 

. 

40 

3 

84 

2 

27 
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LONDON SPOT MARKETS 


■ CRUDE OO. FOR (par banWOo) *W- 


Loco Ldn If— n Gold Lenrfng I 


i (Va USS) 


■ UNLEADED GASOUTffi 
ifrtO (42200 US gta; cflJS grihj 


2 months 

3 months 
SOver Rx 
Spot 

3 months 
8 months 
1 year 
GdriOoba 
KrugaiaiU 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


..AM 


Lstest Day's 


4-22 



price 

ebnge 

■Mi 

Ira 

U 

W 

p/troy az. 

US cts equiv. 

ta 

5875 

-005 

57.45 

5845 

38025 

11784 

33459 

51976 

Od 

5450 

-070 

5475 

5805 20,128 

88QB 

33870 

52550 

Bnr 

5150 

4L05 

5270 

5105 

12011 

1795 

344.15 

53100 

Dk 

5700 

+&20 

5700 

5700 

7/*21 

671 

35670 

547.15 

ta 

5550 

+0.15 

5800 

wan 

2088 

301 

$ price 

£ equtv. 

Frit 

55.15 

40.15 

5570 

5500 

1080 

44 

384-387 

248-251 

Tate 





83083 217S7 

38870-390.75 

- 








89-92 

57-60 









Wool 

Prices strengthened again this week. Moat 
inosasss were amafl bid ttner me rin os rose 
more sheply in price: as dd merino eatings. 
Bath cstegwies have been selng we« from tbs 
AustraBan stockpie recently, and finer meino 
fleece supp8m ere aspactad to remain unde 
pnena nils season. Crossbred wool ai so met 
with good demand at auctions to AusPafls and 
New Zadsnd this week, wtth China buying 
actively. The current trade dew Is that China 
could nead supples for wgant shipment and is 
Bfpitfy st o cked Strength to the Australian dofler 
has helped to push up cn fc a S nrin ns of Impoft s d 
wool costa. This doss not apply to wod add 
by the British Wool Mn rit att i y Board btf prices 
have tended higher to this sector Mso, to antld- 
pattan of a dearer auction next week. 

The spices report eras not a i re i rti ls for this 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Merest and VQfcme data shown tar 
contacts traded on GOMEX NYMEX CUT. 
NYCE. GME. CSCE and PE Crude 08 are one 
day to < 


INDICES 

■ REUTERS Brea: 18/9/31=100) 


Aug 12 Aug 11 month ago year ago 
2073.1 2085.4 2135J 1623.0 


Dubei 

$1593-5.971 

-0785 

Brent Blend (dated) 

$1608-7.00 

-0.370 

Brant Blend (Oct) 

$17.18-7.18 

•0775 

W.T.t. (1pm eat) 

$1830-8.341 

-0710 

■ Ofl. PRODUCTS NWE prompt deanery OF ftonrw) 

Premium Gasofine 

$213-314 

-1.0 

Gas OB 

$163-154 

-3.0 

Heavy Fuel Ol 

$88-88 

+1.0 

Naphtha 

$183-185 

-1.0 

Jet luei 

$188-169 

-27 

Preohifn Arp lh arjgjifn+nri 



■ OTHER 



Gold (per troy 02)4 

S3 77 00 

+030 

Star (par boy 02)4 

51270c 

-100 

Ptabnim tear troy 08 ) 

$41300 

+375 

PaOodfurn (per xror ozj 

SI 53.00 

+2.00 

Copper (US pnxl) 

1180 c 

+1.0 

Lead (US prod.) 

37.75c 


T%« (Kuala Lumpur) 

1373m 

-071 

Tin (New YorW 

2417c 

-1.0 

Cottle (ta wsightjTO 

124.07p 

+2.30* 

Sheep (ta wsisMT4© 

92, Op 

-6.CS- 

Pigs (ta weighDO 

7S-97p 

+872* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$30470 

-2.00 

Lon. day sugar fwta) 

$344.00 

-070 

Tats 8 Lyte export 

£30970 

-370 

Barley (Eng. food) 

£1080 


Mates (US No3 Yeflow) 

$1427 


Wheat (US Deik North) 

D8Q.D 


Rubber 

87.0P 


Rubber (Ocftf 

66. Op 


Rdbber KLRSS Not Aug 

322.0m 

-17 

Coconut 06 (RriQ§ 

sads jtr 

-ISO 

Pdm OH (Malay .£ 

$S80l0w ‘ 

-•-57 

Copra (PNOS 

$3977 


Soyabeane (US) 

Unq. 


Oodon Outlook 'A' index 

7775c 

-0.80 

Wboflops (64« Si4>e0 

442p 
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■ CRB Rriurea (Baee: 1667*101$ 


Aug 11 

231-58 


Aug 10 month ago year ago 

23121 231.73 212-53 


C pw mw utasa oOewks stared, p pencefkg. c otorts*. 
r itogdtAga- m Mdsfdui oemeikg. t Ocl x AreySep. w 9sp 
. V London pnyeraL § OF RotMn U nv (. BuBon manat 
etooe. 6 8h«sp (Lr/m vuW* ttoraj. * Owngs on wMl C 
Mon am lor pravtous dsy 


Lr. 

“*t !■-. 


US INTEREST RATES 


■ LONG GET FUTURES OWION3 (UH=Q £5a000 64ttaof100M 


US 


Lunchtime 


Wee rate. 


Marta ids . 


Ore m*i_. 
71* Tnc Dosti _ 
nmaaredL. 
Sbnardi — 


Treaeuy BS9 and Bond YWds 
— 4A3 TeortW. 


a 


FKLtakatMreoreta^ Orayeer 


♦89 Ttoipr- 
4.47 Rwyex- 
5.10 1(HPV 
55B 30-yoor 


823 

Strike 

Price 

Sep 

CALLS 

Osc 

Sep 

858 

100 

1-26 

2-50 

048 

838 

771 

701 

101 

0-53 

2-19 

1-08 

KB 

0-28 

1-66 

1-48 


PITTS 


Dec 

2- 34 

3D3 

3- 40 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (C87) 3100.000 32nd» ol 100% 


Eol VOL tatu, Cato 2450 Aa 6078. Praeous dot's open ht, Crtfc 73574 Put* 61134 



Open 

Lanet 

Change 

Hlgii 

Low 

EsL voL 

Open H. 


Sep 

102-00 

102-12 

+0-10 

102-18 

101-23 

488*953 

355.125 

‘ -T$ 

Deo 

10177 

101-20 

+0-10 

101-23 

100-29 

5765 

79763 


Mre 

100-09 

100-30 

+0-08 

10031 

10009 

370 

4778 



BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 


[.’ilia r-.r- r- t; 


Franca 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURE (MATTR 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MA7TF) 


Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFFQ YlOOm lOOths of 100% 



Open 

Sate pries 

Cttonoe 

rtgh 

UJW 

ESL voL 

Open tm. 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

ESL VCt 

Open tot 

Sep 

113.68 

114.04 

-172 

11828 

11200 

288749 

104034 

Sep 

81.70 

81.72 

-174 

astTH 

81.14 

1702 

7,182 

Dec 

11200 

11370 

-1.00 

11136 

12270 

6782 

19,028 

Dec 

- 

81.32 

-174 

_ 

re 


231 

Mar 

11110 

11278 

-004 

112.64 

121.00 

35 

3781 










■ LONG TBttl FRS4CH BOND OPTIONS (MATTF) 


Open Ooae Ctego High Uw tsL vol Open tot 
Sep 107.73 - - 107J5 107.73 317 0 

Dec 10167 - - 10632 10687 2028 0 

• UT=E eortracu tnded on APT. ai Open imarm Sgs. am kr ptwtous (toy. 




Strike 

Pries 

Sep 

- CALLS — 
DSC 

Mar 

Sep 

— puts 

DSC 

113 

170 

200 

re 

075 

270 

114 

000 

100 

. 

003 

206 

115 

0.45 

100 

re 

1.43 

378 

116 

0.19 

009 

- 

2.15 

3.06 

117 

0.08 

0.80 

- 

3.00 

400 


FT-ACTUARIES FIXED niTEREST INDICES 

fit Day's Thw Accrued 
Aug 12 change % Aug 11 


UK (tea Price todees 


teed 

ytatd 


Ert. ret KM. CMS 32522 Pus 99A03 . Prttotaa day's open too. Cato 356.585 Put* 331X08. 


1 Up tc 5 yeas £4) 

12036 

-070 

120.60 

100 

601 

8 

2 5-16 yeans pi) 

13809 

-073 

13874 

103 

&79 


3 Over 15 years(9) 

15402 

-077 

15404 

101 

874 

8 

4 kredeemdies » 

17503 

-176 

17700 

371 

778 

5 M stocks (80) 

13576 

•078 

13874 

109 

700 

9 


todax-tnlmd 


Fri 

Aug 12 


Day'S 


Thur 


Accrued 


te tej 


Up to & yoaraa 
Over 5 yen (11) 


Yields 


■ Law coupon yield - 

Aug 12 Aug 11 Yr ago Wgfi 


Aug 12 Aug 11 Y7 ago 


Dobs and tone (7t| 

ar — 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GBIMAN BUND HJTUHBB (UFFET DM250,000 lOOths of 100% 


5 yra 
15 yrs 



Open 

Seb price Orange Wgh 

Low 

EsL vd 

Open inL 

Sep 

9177 

9108 

-008 9100 

9000 

183791 

140035 

Dec 

90.47 

90.74 

-0.09 9002 

6900 

5841 

27541 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UffE) DM250700 points Ol 100» 



Strike 







Sep 

Oct 

Nov Dec Sep 

Od 

Nov 

Dec 

Price 

9160 

a 65 

069 

098 170 007 

1.45 

1.74 

108 

9200 

041 

000 

0.78 098 083 

1.78 

274 

274 

9250 

073 

036 

060 0 00 1.15 

2.12 

278 

208 


20 yra 
Irred.f 


8.51 642 8,36 884 (21/B 587(1971) 

059 8 32 7.15 8.79 (1/6) &30 0071) 

a55 847 789 8.75 (1/S 681 &1) 

788 888 (1/8) t52 gib) 

• lngtegnjMel 


8X56 8-66 


8.65 

871 

a7i 


857 

BBS 

8.88 


6.46 &70 (1/S 
7^8 8-92 (1/a 
7J7 8-92 (1/5 


186.68 


rOTfl 

185.18 

043 

305 

17200 


+035 

17109 

081 

376 

17209 


ML3S 

172.40 

0.77 

370 

12825 


+018 

128.02 

374 

500 

t 

Aug 12 Aug 11 


Law 

a/i 

8.77 

809 

8.87 

601 (20/8) 

$91 tian 



8.92 

7.51 

974 (1/5) 

6.63 pan 


801 

are 

704 

9.05 (1/8) 

805 00/1 


'•WlY ^ATES 

*ca ■. 




Ip to 5 yra 3-89 

over 5 yre 3.88 

Deba A loans 


3.98 

3.90 


2.78 4.03 n 

3X52 3^9 

- 5 years 


toagdon rate 10 % 


2.13 

2^8 ( 


1) 


D 


2.88 

3.70 


ZJB7 

3.72 


2.05 2XT7 (t/a 1.19(16/2 
20/1) 


3.16 3.79 gl/S) Z70 (20/1) 

— 15- 


■ 25 years ■ 


9.72 9.73 736 1G00 (21/B) 7.19 (IGri) 9. 65 9.67 G25 9JJ0 D/S) 7.39 (2071) 9-58 9 .N OI S ra 

Average gross redemption yields are sherwn above. Coupon Etads Low: 0%-7*%; Medfarrc 8%-ltfl»%: rtgtt 11% and over, t Rat yield, ytd Ymt ta ctot*. ^ 

FT FIXED INTEREST INDICES GILT EDGED ACTIVTIY INDICES 


789 (1Q/1) 


Aug 12 Aug 11 Aug 10 Aug8 Aug 8 Yr ago Ugh- Low* 


9039 


Est tort. MS. era 22362 Pus 3MB2. Piwoub to/s open ton, Cato 371472 Pun 2S1426 


Govt. Secs. (UK) 91.17 91^7 92.17 92X86 92.38 101^3 107D4 

Raced totarest 109S8 11064 11078 111.1 2 111.14 122^6 133^7 107.33 Hvawni 

* tor 1SB4. Qeremmeni Ssa i toes nta once eon vfa n mto 127.40 (en/35|. low *8.18 (Srt/TSL Pbwd tarns Mah Wncn eon 
26 ana FtaJ taWBBf IBM- SE uaMty Maas rabssed 1874. Rguraa amtoto tor top tl due to todncS mbtorw. 


OR Edged bre^Mns 
Mgp arcrege 


Aug 11 Aug IQ Aug 9 


Aug 8 


Aug 5 


793 

903 


1304 

900 


91.9 

79.7 


10M7 PW1/94) , tow 5093 p/T/75 Btob ICO Oomrai 


609 

78.1 

urines. T5W 


i*. 

to- 




UK GILTS PRICES 




■ NOTIONAL MBXUM IBM GERMAN GOVT. BONO 
(BQBLXUFFE7 DM250000 lOOths erf 100% 


-IfeM- 

H fled PricsE+c 


_ 1991 — 

mil inw 


M Pries E 


Open SdH price Change High Low 

Sap - 9087 -0.14 

Italy 

* NOTIONAL ITALIAN QOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 


EsL vol Open tot 
0 76 


IBM 

■to or- Hfah L am 


“-li . 

'I- . 


(UFF3* Ura 200m lOOths of 100% 


1*pc!996_ 


Sop 

Dec 


Open 

97.75 

9630 


Sett price Change 
97.80 -1.60 

96A4 -1.67 


MW 

96J55 

9755 


9660 

9590 


EsL voi Open tnt 
53667 90639 

561 1599 


15LK 198 m- 


Ctasafen Ifce 1SB6 .. 


■ ITALIAN QOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) Ura200m lOOths erf 100% 
calls purrs — 


Strike 


price 

Sep 

Dec 

Sop 

Dec 

9750 

170 

2.47 

100 

373 

8800 

1.05 

276 

175 

302 

9830 

OB3 

2.06 

103 

302 


Etei1tUepc1«7 

Trees W< pc i9B?#__ 

Ettfalfipc 1907 

9^1996 

Trias 71* PC 198m. — 
Tuas 8Lpc 1995-08tt- 
1%»-1 


e»L vd. waL CM* 1435 Puss 2516. Pmtaustays open tou csra sbiss Pus 38B21 


Eta 12 
Tiwfl 


r 1398- 


802 

553 

100% 

1109 

S02 

1MH 

3.05 

$38 

88ft 

OBI 

848 

103(3 

1102 

$05 

107 

1200 

700 

1091} 

1184 

72S 

11Q) 

1209 

773 

10643 

958 

70S 

10411 

7.13 

7.76 W%4 

1104 

7.B1 

111Z9 

902 

858 

7011O5JW 

aioioind 

1203 

122 

llflfi 

958 

MB 

104ft 

7.49 

133 

BBS 

7.10 

804 

85ft 

1195 

60S 

117ft 

12.48 

941 

«4ft 

10.73 

960 

111% 

918 

958 

vsw. 


Tieaiiizpc 2001-4 

103)3 100% Rntag3%pc'99-4 

5 ®A 10211 Ccrantoi e*zpc 2004_ 
07% Tress W«oc2004tt 

«s i« T Basff M - 

I21B HZfi 


tits iobb T te:soaMff- 


Spaln 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MffF) 



Open 

Sett pries 

Charge 

Hgh 

Low 

Sep 

8775 

87.98 

-1.10 

8a 10 

8600 

Dec 

8770 

87.15 

•400 

8770 

aaso 

UK 







Est vol. Open bit. 
64^58 100880 

425 1.870 


RntaRtattan 

Etel 121<PC 1099 

lta» I0*ipe 1999. 
Trees 6pc 1999#- 


1081 089 1T3A 
581 666 107^ 

60 643 90%N 


CUnertai 10%pt 1099— 565 674 T08% 


TnasR^ftstoW. 

9K 200014. 


■ NOTIONAL UK GB.T FUTURES (LiFFET ES0TO0 32nda of 100% 


Tress i3oe 2000- 
title 2001 — 
7pe-otn 


racvi *- 


Sap 

Dec 


open 

100-03 

99-13 


Sett price Change 
100-22 0-05 

100-08 O-Ofl 


High 

101-05 

100-18 


Low 

99-22 

99-13 


EsL vol Open W. 
81402 116059 

52 3391 


gimcamz- 


tacanxtt- 


I Opc 2003. 


687 138 101 hd 

10.94 085 1 1BS 

047 6SBTRr%N 
766 070 01^ 

770 LT2 SOB 
830 O9B10f%N 
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634 6S5I07&H 
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-ft 
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7.47 
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-1904- 
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Aktau Dos n% 2 C 1 Q 
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Blamuispcai? 

ktae Cap 8 > 2 pc ‘to. 

ape Cap 1890, 
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-% 

-ft 
-ft 
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-8 127ft 1058 Trees. 2%pc 


- 4811 

- 40B 
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- 2M. 

" 28ft 
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OI9 

03S 

050 

080 


58% 443 

-a 5«B 3SH 
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*U 38% 28ft 
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dnun In pouus. 


ispew-?.. 

^flOtotactSpcau. 

uwbi3 %ptaooa, 

l*«P0Bl3h*elmto. 
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MHaStaieijpesm 


031 
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1133 
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6t» 

OB 
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682 119ft 
080 I1IH 
008 120% 

- 100 

- 101% 

- 100% 

071 143* 

- 123% 

- 37% 

- S3 

027 118% 
7.80 70 

449 132% 
4.48 1Z7% 
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142ft I15H 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND AUGUST 13/AUGUST 14 1994 * 

CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


MONEY MARKET FUNDS 


MARKETS report 


Lira crumbles 


The D-Mark yesterday walked 
tall on foreign exchanges as 
investors sought refuge from 
znarket volatility by moving 
into the German currency 
writes Philip Gamilh. 

All leading currencies weak- 
ened against the D-Mark, both 
in Europe and beyond, but the 
most prominent victim was the 
Italian lira which tumbled to 
record low of LI, 030 against 
the D-Mark before recovering 
slightly to close in London at 
1+1.026 from 14,005 on Thurs- 
day. 

The Swedish krona fell to 
SKr 5.037 against the D-Mark 
before closing at SEr5.008. 
Both currencies were heavily 
punished for their central 
banks* decisions on Thursday 
to raise rates, which the mar- 
ket considered misguided. 

Foreign exchange volumes 
were at their heaviest for a 
number of weeks, but traders 
said they fell short of panic 
selling. 

Weaker currencies were 
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matched by a general firming 
of interest rates, and a further 
deterioration of sentiment in 
futures markets. Portugal was 
the only country to lift its 
interest rates, with the repo 
rate on seven-day funds rising 
to 11.08 per cent from 10J5 per 
cent 

The release of weaker than 
expected July consumer price 
data helped US bonds, and , 
hence the dollar, which closed 
at Y99.99, off an earlier low of 
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Y98.fi), but down from Thurs- 
day's dose of Y10L115. Against 
the D-Mark it finished at 
DM1.5557 from DML5872. 

Starting was also a victim of 
D-Mark strength, falling jjglow 
DM2.40 before recovering to 
close at DM2.4061. Against the 
dollar It finished at $1.5467. 
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■ Traders downplayed com- 
parisons with the ERM crisis of 
1592 and also said the actions 
of Italy and Sweden should not 
be mistaken as a signal of 
immediate rate rises across 
Europe. 

Apart from the particularly 
severe fiscal problems of both 
countries, many observers ai«« 
felt, especially in the case of 
Italy, that the rate rise might 
testify to a struggle between 
the central hanir and the politi- 
cians. 

Mr Aids Karayiannis. of 
foreign exchange at Lehman 
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Brothers in London, said the 
economic backdrop now was 
very different from that which 
!*?» bum crises. 

Markets then found govern- 
ment promises, to raise inter- 
est rates against the backdrop 
of economies mired in reces- 
sion, lacking in credibility. But 
with economies growing again, 
higher rats are to be expected, 
even if the timing might he 
unexpected. 

Mr Karayiannis said he also 
doubted whether clients had 
the level of exposure to Euro- 
pean bonds and currencies that 


would produce the sort of sell- 
ing pressure seen in earlier cri- 
ses. 

■ While official rates stayed 
unchanged in Europe, with the 
exception of Portugal, most 
cash market rates firmed. In 
Germany, for example, three, 
six and one-year rates finned 
amid fears of an end to Bund- 
esbank rate cuts. 

The Bank of En gland hi its 
daily operations provided UK 
money markets with £323m at 
established rates after forecast- 
ing a £300m shortage. 


Futures markets lost ground, 
with the December short ster- 
ling contract trading 47.000 lots 
to close at 93.23 - off a low of 
93.17, but well down on Thurs- 
day’s close of 93.35. 

The December euromark 
contract finished at 94.60 from 
9L85. 
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FINANCIAL 


TIMES WEEKEND AUGUST 13/AUOUST 14 1994 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE: Dealings 


Details of business done shown below have been taken with consent 
from last Thursdays Stock Exchange Official List and should not be 
reproduced without permission. 

Detata relate to those securities not included in the FT Share informa ti on 
Services. 

Unless otherwise irxficated prices are in pence. The prices are those at 
which the business was done in the 24 hours up to 5 pm on Thursday and 
sewed through the stock Exchange Talisman system, they are not in order of 
execution but in ascending order which denotes the day's highest and lowest 
dealings. 

For those sBCufiws in which no business was recorded In Thursday’s 
Official Ust the latest recorded business in the four previous days is ghren 
with the relevant date. 

Rule 535(2) stocks are not regulated by the Intematkmel Stock Exchange 
of the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland Ltd 

t Bargains at special prices. $ Bargains done the previous day. 


British Funds, etc 

Tress/y 13%% Stk 2000/03 - £123% 
(104/94) 

Corporation and County 
Stocks 

Sfammolum District Council 11%% Red S* 
2012 - £118% (54194) 

BrtsttHCity of) 111290 Rad Stk 2008 - 2115b 
Dudtay Metropoli a n Borough Councf7S£ Ln 

StkOTISIRegyF/PJ-Saoahi 

Kensington & ChetseaiRoyiil Boroughjl 1.16% 
Rod Slk 2006 £111% 

LaedgtfCky of) i3%% Rad Stk 2006 ■ £328 

(BAu94) 

Ueerpool Corp 2%% Red 5th 1923tor ate) ■ 

£28 (9Au94) 

UK Public Boards 

Oyttopon Ld 3%. Via Sfc - £29% 1iOAuB4) 
dyuoport LO 4 % (ml Stk - £30% 004/94} 
MMrapditan Wafer MetroooUan Warer 3% A 
Slk. 6341003 - £66 (8AuS4> 

Pot of London Authority 3%% Stk 49/99 • 
£81 |10Au94j 

Foreign Stocks, Bonds, etc- 
(coupons payable in London) 

GreeceJKtogdom of) 6% Pub Wor SUg Ln 
1928 Fdg 8da 1965 - £2 7% 30 
Abbey National Starting Capita PLC8%% 
Suboid GW Bda 2004/HrfVais) - £95% 
(9Au94) 

Abbey rtabonal Startng Capital PLCTO%% 
Subord GW Bds 2002 (Br £ Vart - £104,1 
IIOAi/94) 

Abtwy Notional Treasury Seres RC 7%% 

GW Nts 1998 (Br E Var] - CS7.1 |10Au94) 
Abbey National Treaavy Sores PLC 8* Gtd 
Bda 2003 (Br C Var] - £91 % % IS 
Acer incorporat e d 4% Bda 200 1|BrS1 0000) ■ 
3250 251 252 

ASOA Group PLC 9%% Bda 
2(X)203rt1OOU1(Xnai - C90.15 >4 (104/94) 
BP America Inc 9%% Gtd Ntt 1998 (Br£ 

Var) - CI02« % 

Bank of Greece 9%% Bda 2003 (Br C van - 
£90% % 

Barobya Bank KjC 6.5% Ms 2004(Sr£Vart- 
0(0) - £82% 

Barclays Bank PLC 9875% Undated Subord 
Nts ■ £95b 

Barclays Bank PLC 10%% Sen Sub Bda 
199T(BrC1 000610000) - £1041, (9Au94) 
Barings PLC 9%% Petp Subord Nts (BrCVat- 
our) • £84 % % 

Bradford 6 Bto^ey Bukkng SodetyCoilarad 
FSgRwNta 2003(Rog MUbCldOO) - £B3 
Brmah Akways PLC 10% Bda 
1996(Sr£100U1000m - £1041, 

British Akwaya PLC 10%% Bda 
2oa6(Bmooosioooq ■ cio7 
Bnttsh Gas PLC 12%% Bda 1995 
(BrfMOOOaiOOOOl - C10G A 
Brttlrii Gas PLC 7%% Nts 1997 (» £ Va) - 
£994 I10AU94) 

Bnttsh Gas PLC 10%% Bda 2001(Br 
£1 000. 100004100000) - £107% 

Bnttsh G43 PIC 6%% Bos 2008 (Br £ Vart - 
£97{J (5Au94j 

British Land Co PLC 8875% Bds2Q23 (Br£ 
Var) - £904 (8Au94) 

Borman Castro/ CarxcaMersey) Ld 04% Cm 
Cap Bda 2006 (Rag £1000) - £151 1 2 
CRH Captt Ld 54,% Cm Cop Bda 
2OO5<0rS5OOO1 - S121 (104/94) 

CSFB finance BV Gtd Subord Rtg Rn Nta 
2003 (Br S Vra) - $81 02 (S4G4) 

Cable 8 Wireless Ini Finance BV 10%% Gtd 
Bds 2002 (Br £100006100000) - E104& 
(54/04) 

Cormwicfcd union PLC 1D%% Gtd Bds 2002 

(Br C Vai) - £1054 

Danma1i(K)ngdam Of) 6%% Ms 1998 (Br £ 

Vm) - £34_KXj> 

BtoDOrtfinans AS 74% Nts 1998 IBr C Var) - 
£95% (9Au94) 

EH Enhspnse Rnonce PLC 6%K Gtd Exdt 
Bds 2008 (Reg ESOOO) - £99% 100 
Par Eastern department Stores Ld 3% Bds 
aoofffteg tatsgr* mitt SI 000) • S99 
996333 

Far Eastern Textile Ld 4% Bda 
20060310000} - Si 15 (1QAu94) 
FniondTRapubUc oQ 104% Bds 
200B(Br£1000610000) - £106.7 
RntandfRapubOc of| 10%% Bds 1998 - 
£1054 184/94) 

Guaraiteed Export Hnance Com PLC 9%H 
Gtd Bda 2008 (Br C VWJ - £102,1 (5AuB4) 
Gunness PLC 7%% Nts 1997 » C Var) - 
£97% 5925 IfiAirtM) 

aarmass PLC 10%% Nts 1997 (Br £1000 6 
10000) - £105% 64/94] 

Gutanron Finance BV 12% Gtd Nts 
i996(BrCioao6iaooa) - eios% 

HSBC HofcJtogs PLC 9%% Subord Bos 2018 
(Br £ Var) • 000,1 (BAi84) 

Hakfcn Bidding Society 84% Bda 2004 
(Br£t 000.1 0000.100000) - £83 
Halto* BiAdstg Sodety 7%% Nts 1998 (Br £ 
Vart - £98,1 

Halrtix Bidding Society 10%% Nts 
1997(BfC1 000610000) • Cl 05% (84/94) 
Kansan PLC 94% Cm Suborn 2008 (Br 
Ever) - £1114 IBAU94) 

Hanson PLC 10%% Bds 1997 BrEVoi) • 
£104% 54 

Hanson Trust PLC 10% Bda 2006 (013000) 

- £1004 

Hickson Caprtto Ld 7H Cm Cap Bds 2004 
(Rag) - 129% 

Hyaro-Oueoec 9%% Debs Srs GY SASr 
95fBrC1000S 10000) - £10l4 
knperett Cbemtul Induatnes PLC 10% Bda 
2003/B/C1 0X51 00001 - £103% (BAUM) 
impenoi Chortrtcal Induatnes PLC n%% Boa 
1995(Br£5000) - C1D1 (5AU9J) 
tattr-Anwwan D ovl opmant Bank 11%% 

Bda 19X(Br £5000) - £103,1 (10Au&») 
kitemarional Bank for Roc S Dev io% Bds 
1999©rC 1 00061 0000) - £104% <5Au94| 
International Bank for Rac 6 Dev 10%% Nts 
1999 IBrCSOOO) - £105% 
k V a n ational Bark tor Rec 6 Dev 10%% Nts 
1994IBrC1 000510000) - Cl 00 (BAu94) 
rnMmaoonal Bank for Rec 6 Dev 11%% Nta 
1995(BrCIOOO) - £103% (10Au94) 
ItatyiRapUOkc of) 104% Boa 2014 
(Br£ 10000650000) - £107% 

Japan Devetopmant Bm* fl7g% Gtd Bds 
1993 (Br S Vai) - 399% (Sku»H 
Japan Fb> Cam for Mincgxrt Em 64% GW 
Bda 2ttW8rClOOO 6 10000} - £83% 

110AU94I 

Kansai BcCtrtc Power Co Inc 74% Nta 1998 
IBr C Van ‘ C95% 

Kyushu Electric Power Co Ir* 8% Nts 1997 
(BrCVar)- CS9J^ 

Land 6 Hcwses PLC 5% Cm Bda 2003 (Reg 
Dencm $1000) ■ Si 674 188 (9Au84) 

Land SecurtHes PLC Sl,% Bds 
2007(BrC1 00061 0000) - £9S%« 

Land SecurtUes PLC 94% Cm Bda 2004 
(&C500D650000) - £113% 

Leeds Perm an ent BiAkng Society 74% Nts 
1997(Br£Vor) - £974* 4+ 

Leeds Pa n n reH Bdkkig Sooety 104% 
Subord Bds 2018 (Br CVar) - £105% 

(10AU94) 

Leeds Permanent Bukdbig Society Colared 
FKgRieMa 2003(neg KAittCIOOOl - C06t 
(10Au94) 

Lewis (John) PLC 10%% Bds 1998 (Br 
£1000061000001 - £105,1 -14 
Uoyda B at* PLC 7%% Subord Bds 
2tXM(BrCVartouN - C88% iJ 7% I9AUS4) 
Uoyda Bank PLC 104% Subord Bds 
1996(BrfnOOOa) - £104 
Lonmo Finance PLC 6% GW Cm Bds 
2004(Br€Vm - £874 (5Aufl4) 

MEPC PLC 104% Bds 
2003(BrC1 000610000) - £101 U 
Microtek Wtemahond Inc 3S% Bds 
2001 (BrS 10000) - S1 154 (BAuS4) 

MuntlpaMy Fktarca Ld 94% GM Nts 1997 
(Br E Van - £103.15 (Bauja) 

Nattoma Gnd Co PLC 7%% Bds 1998 (Br C 
V») ■ 06,1 

Nottoml 8 ProuHodf Odg 3adaty 8%% Ms 
1998 (Br £ Var) - OBJ (9Au94) 

National Weotmmater Bank PLC 1l4% Und- 
StttMs ClOQOtCm 10 Prt)R«fl - £108% 


NananwUs Bukina Sodesy 8%% Suban) 
Nts 2018 (Br £ V4I) - £87.7 (IOAU84) 
Nati on wide Bubflng 3odaty Zwo Cpn Nts 
1998 (Br £ VW) - £70% (8AUS4) 

Nippon Tei uyi*j ii and Telephone Corps 1 2% 
Nts 1S97 (Br SCI 000510000) • SC100% 
101% (9Au94) 

Norsk Hydro AS 9%% Nts 2003 (Br 
£1000610000) ■ noob (BAUM 
Norman Rock BuldtnB Sooety 10%% 
SUxxd Bda 2018 e VW) ■ £1024836 
(10MI94) 

Northumbrian water Group PLC 9%% Bda 
2002 (Br£ Var)- £1004 (8Au94) 

Osaka Gas Co Ld 8.125% BUS 2003 (Br £ 
V« ■ £924 3 (5AU94) 

PCO Flnsnce Ld 8% Cm 8ds 2005 
(Br£5000) - ESI 4 (SAuM) 

Pacfflc Beene WkeSCabie Co Ld 3%% Bm 
2001 (BlSI 0000) - SI 20 nQAu94) 

Pearson PLC 104% Bda 
sooaartb 000610000 ) - cim 
P earson Sterlkig Finance PLC 10%% GW 
Bds 2002 - £1064 
PowerGen PLC 8%% Bda 2003 CBr 
£1000061000001 - £98 (BAuS4| 

RTZ Canada Inc 7%% GW Bm 
199a®£5000610000q . G9638SAUS4) 
Rank O mJ k ea hon PLC 6%% Beta 2000 (Br£ 
Vai) - £95,1 (5Au94) 

Rsdtand CapKsi PLC 74% Cm Bda 
2002(Br£1 00061 000(8 - DIM 
RothscMda Contmuatton FMtCJ)Ld9% Pam 
Smoid Gtd Nta (BrtVarWue) - £83 3 
Royal Bank of Scotland PLC 8%% Bde 
2004<BrtVare| - £82* 

Royal Irtttxsnce hedge PLC 9%% Subord 
Bda 2003 (BrCVart- ES7% (5Au94) 
Samabuy g jeoftamel bbndajLd 
84%CnvCaoBda 2005(8' C50006100000) - 
£1334 <BAu94) 

Swan Trent PLC 11 4% Bds 1909 (Br 
£50006100000) ■ £1084 
Shoere Navtgarton Comoraaon 3.78% Bds 
2003 (Br S100006100000) - $110 (&Au94) 
Smith Mine Doocham Coptal PLC 84% Gtd 
Nta 1998 (Br£VaO-£97A 
SwedanflGngdom of) 8%% Bds 
1998(B«500a) - £102%* 

SwedenfKingdom a fl 8%% Bds 1996 
(BrE&OOO) - £10>4 SAu34) 

Tarmac Finance (Jersey) Ld 94% Cm Cep 
Bds 2000 (Reg £1000) - £1054 8 
TtfeSLyle Mtfto PLCTTateSLyte PLC 5%% 
T6LltfnGdBds 2001(Br) W/WIbTALPLC - 

Tosco PLC 8%% Bda 2003(BrSVarN(FyBc8 - 
£96% (3Au04) 

Tosco PLC 104% Bds 2002 (EF EVor) - £105 
(9AU94) 

Tosco Capital Ld 0% Cm Cop Bds 2005(Reg 

£1) - £118 4 -58 

Tosco Capital Ld 9% Cm Cap Bda 
20OS(Bi£S00O&1000a) - £1 18 (9AU94J 
Thames Water PLC 94% CmSubOTOBdS 
200G(Br£5000&50000) - £1274 110Au94) 

31 tntemeuonal BV 7%% Gtd Bds 2003 (Br £ 
Vad - E88.B n0Au94) 

Tokyo Electric Power Co Inc 74% Nta 1998 
(Br £ Var) - £95% (tOAuB4» 

Tung Ho Sted Enterprise Com 4 % Bda 
2001 (BrSI 0000) - Si 14 115 115% 
TurtiaylRepuMc of) 9% Bds 2003 (Br C Voi) - 
£72% (10 Au94) 

U-MIng Mama Transport Corporation 1 494 
Bds 2001(Reg hi MuK 51000 - SI 004 
101% 

Unlever PLC 74% Ms 1996 (Br E Vsr) - 
£87.05 84 

Unked Kingdom 94% Bda 200l(Br 
ECU100Q.1 00006100000) - EC10SJ1 
nQAUB4) 

Wartxirg(S.G.I Grotgj PLC 9% Parp Subord 
Ms (RopttttBrt) - £84% (10AUM) 

Welsh Water Utnom Rnsice PLC 7%% Gtd 
Bds 20l«(BrtVarXP/P) - £9,*, 

WMMch Baking Sodoty T% Nta 1988 (Br 
£ Var) - E99%* 4* 

Woohrich BuOdng Sooety 7% Nb 1998 (Br 
E Var) - £94 (BAu94) 

Woohrich BuSckng Sodoty 11%% SUxxd 
Nta 2001 - Cl OBJ? (5Au94) 

Woohric h BuHdtag Sodoty 10%% Subord 
Nts 2017 (Br £ Vsm) - £100% (5Au94) 

Cradt Local Do Franca S200m 94% Nts 30/ 
11/96 - 1944 95 (5Au94) 

FHandfHepupac of) ECUSOOm 8% Nta 180/ 
98 - EC1D14 101% (8Au94 
Prodenttoi FmAig Corporator $A75m 9% 

Ms 11/12/97 - $A1OT% 100% 

State Bark of New South Wares Ld 9% Bds 
20Q2 (Br SA Vart - SAS84 96% (10Au94) 
Sweda^Ongdoni of) SC200m 7%% Debt Ins 
30/12/96 - SC39* 89JJS* 

SwedonOOigdom of) EBOOm 74% NW 3/12/ 
87 -£98,1 % 

Sweden QOngdom of) £2S0m 7% ttab i anant a 
23/12/98 - £94,1 (SAu94) 

S weden (WnQdom of) E3S0m 7%% Bds 28/7/ 
2000 - £95% (8AuS4) 

O wadanykigdom of) ECUlOOm 74% Nta 
2000 - EC87% 98 (BAUM) 

Sterling Issues by Overseas 
Borrowers 

Aslan Oewkjpmwn Bank 104% Ln Slk 
2O0G(Reg) - £112 

Bonk of Greece 10%% Ln Stk 2 0UV%tf - 
£98% 

Credk Fonder Da France 

104%GtdSerLnSll>2011.12.13.14<Reg) . 
£1132 4 -3 (SAu94) 

EJoctriOte do France 11%% Old Ser Ln Stk 
2009/12<Reg) - Cl 23.86* 

European Invesonoa Bank 9% Ln SO; 2001 
(F%g) - £101 (1QAu94) 

European krveatmont Bank 94% Ln Stk 
2009 - £100 (BAu94) 

European Investment Bank 10%% Ln Stk 
2004(neq) - £109% (10Au94) 

European (mrectment Bank 1 1% Ln Stk 
200aRetf - E112 (9A^g 
HntandlRapubBc cfl 11%% Ln Stk 2009 (Reg) 
-£117% 

■odandpepubfie of) J4l,% Ln Stk 2016 - 
£142 (10Au94) 

Hriem a ttonol Bank dor Rec 6 Dev 94% U» 

Slk 201£)(BrCS00O) - £i0«4 (BAu94) 
mtemattond Bank for Roc 6 Dm 11 J% Ut 
Stk 2003 - £1 15» «A (OAuBrt 
New Zedand 11%% Stk20QB(Reg| - DI6*j 
(9AU94) 

Now Zealand 11 4% Slk 2014/Reg) - £123% 
PetrOtooa Meocmos 14i,% Ln Stk 2008 - 
£1184 (10AU94) 

Po«Tugd(Rep of) 9% Ln Stk 20100%^! • 

BOA 

Province de Quebec 124% Ln Stk 2020 - 
Cl 26% 74 

SweaenfKmgoom aO 9%% Ln Stk 201«fftag) 
•£105%(5Au8d) 

Listed Companies(excluding 
Investment Trusts) 

ASH Capiof FkanceUersey)Ld 9>,% Cm 
Cop Bds 2006 (Reg Unas lOOpt - C81 
(5Au94) 

Aetna MalayaUn Growth FundtCoymantLd 
OrdSOjOl <111%* 11%* 

Alexander 6 Al e x ander Services me Sirs of 
Ooas C Com Stk Si -£12% 

Alaxcn Group FVC &25o (Net) Cm Cwn Red 
ftf IOp-49* 

AWeu London Prooerneo PLC 104% lat Mtg 
Deb Stk 2025 - £1104 (5Au»» 

AUed-Lyona PLC ADR 11-11 - SB 
ASed-Lyona PLC S>2% Cum Prf £1 - 57 
(BAu94) 

Alied-Lyarts PLC 74% C«n FVTCl - 78 
(8AU94) 

ASWd-Lyons PLC 7%% Uns Ln Stk 93m8 - 
£95 

Akled-Lyors FinancBj Sennces PLC8%% 
G(dCnvSubCRlBd3200S RegkMtlElOOO - 
El 10% 

ANed-Lyons Rrwiefal Services PLC8%% GM 
Cm Sitod Bda 2008(Br E Vart • £110% 

(BAu94) 

Alva PLC 5S% Cm Cum Non-vtg Red Prf 
£1-75 

American Brands Inc Shs of Cam Stk S3.12S 
- S34.5S 

AnwltBch Corp Shs of Com Stk SI - £25% 
Andrews Sykee Group PLC Cm Prf SOp - 48 
(9AU94) 

AngSan Water PLC 54% Index-Linked LnSttr 
2008(6^578%) - £132% 


FT-SE ACTUARIES INDICES 

The FT-SE TOO, FT-SE Mid 250 and FT-SE Actuates 350 Indices and the 
FT-SE Actuaries Industry Baskets are calculated by The International 
Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland Limited. 
& The international Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and Republic 
oF Ireland Limited 1994. All rights reserved. 

The FT-SE Actuaries All-Share Index is calculated by The Financial 
Times Limited in conjtrction with the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries- 6 The Financial Times Limited 1994. AH rights 
reserved. 

The FT-SE 100, FT-SE Mid 2S0 and FT-SE Actuaries 350 indices, me 
FT-SE Actuaries Industry Baskets and the FT-SE Actuaries All-Share 
Index ere members of the FT-SE Actuaries Stare Incices series which 
are calculated in accordance with a standard set of ground rules 
established by The Financial Times Unified and London Stock Exchange 
in conjunction with the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries. 

'FT-SE* and "Footsie* are Joint trade marks and service marie of the 
London Stock Exchange and The Financial Times United. 


Angkivaat Ld N OnJ R0.0001 • SOOOOOOI 
Aada Property rtbge PuC 13 5/1 6% 1» Mtg 
Dob9fc2&11-£fO3 0Au94 
Aeeodutod British En*rearttg PLC 69% 
Cum Prf £1 -4fi(Mu»q 
Altwoodtt PLC ADR pil) - $8% (SAu&4) 
Attwooda (Rnenee) NV 84p Gtd Red Cm m 

Sp-0O$ 

Automated 8e«alty1rtog*l PLC 5% Cm Cum 
Rad M £1 - 74 (BAu94) 

Aigomared Sec — y f dg rt WC 6% Cm Qan 
Rad PH £1 -69 

/totomotbe Products PLC 9% Cun Prf £1 - 
107(Mu94) 

BJLT toduSMOL PLC ADR (2:1) - 5134 

BET PLC AUH (4:1) - S74 

BM Group PLC A-flp Cm Cum Rad Prt 

20d • 59 4 80 (9Au94) 

BOC Group PLC 124% Urn Ln Stk 2012/17 

- £123% 

BTF PLC 7.5pWeg Cm Cum Red PrT lOp - 
208pAuSM) 

BTR PLC ADR (4:1) -824% 

Bangkok tn*Mt mp nto Ld Pig Red Pit ftLOl - 
SI 453758 0AU94) 

Sank of rrobndfGovenior 6 Cq ai) Udts NCP 
SUc&sA kCISkfiS Ltqnda&an- &11.1 
Banner Homes Cnx« PLC OTO 10p - 130 
Bondays PLC ADR (4:1) - 
Badays Bank PLC 12% Uns Cap Ln Slk 
2010 - £118 £)Au94) 

Bardaytt Bar* PLC 1fl% Urn Cap In Stk 
2002/07 - £135% <8AuS4) 

Barden Grom PLC 7.25p (Net) Cm Red Prt 
25 p - 80 

Bretxn ao*> PLC 1 1 25o Cum Red Prf 
2005 lOp - 107 (8AU90 
Bartnge (KJZ 8% Cum 2nd Prf £1 - 98% 
(10AU94) 

Bangs PLC 9%% Noo-Cun Prf El . 114% 
(1QAU94) 

Bemato Exploraltan Ld Grd flOOl - 40 
(9AUB4) 

8355 PLC ADR (2.1) - $17.35 (8AU84) 

Bass PLC 10%% Drib Slk 2016 -£111% 34 
Bos PLC 44% Una Ln Sb. 92/97 - £88 
(10AU94) 

Boss PLC 7%% Uns Ln Stk 92/97 - £97 
Boss Investments PLC 7%% Uns Ln Slk 92/ 

97- £964 

Btfiway PLC 9.5% Cum Red Prf 2014 El - 
1114 (5Au94) 

Bergescn d-y AS "B* Nan Vtg 8hs NK2S - 
NK185% 6.01 

Bumtoghan Mdrteres BuMng Soc 8%% 
Perm btt Bearing She £1000 - £88% 7% 
Btocfc w ood Hodge PLC 9% Cum Red Prf £1 
-30 

Btoddxretar Em/totoment Com She Com 
Stk S0.10 - S27% 

Blue Ckcfcs Industtles PLC ADR (1 :1) - *507 
{9AU94) 

Btoe CkcJe induebtos PLC 5%% 2nd Deb Stk 
1984/2009 - £70 (10Au94) 

Boots Ob PLC ADR &1) - S18S5 (8Au94) 
Bradford 6 Blngtoy BiOcSng SoOety11%% 
Perm W Beertog She £10000 - £112% 
Bradford 6 Btodey B»*Sng Socrety13% 

Pom, bit Bearing Sta £10000 - £124% 5% 

6 

Bradford Property Trust PLC 104% GUn Prf 
El -124 

Bram totamabonri PLC 9% Cun Red Prf £1 
-874 (9Aufl4) 

Brent WrSkar Group PLC Wts to Sda torOTO 

- 1 

Brent Walker Group PLC fL5% 3rd Non-Cum 
Cnv Red 2007/10 £1 • 24 3 
Bristol Water PLC 8%% Cum tod Prl El - 
110% (IQAuSJ) 

Bristol Water rtdgs PLC OnJ £1 - BOO 
Bristol water Hdgs PLC B.75% Cun Cm 
Red Prf 1996 SftsEI - 187 (10Au94) 

Bratol 6 Wool Buktng Society 13%% Ram 
tat Beartag Shs £1000 - £1244 % 5 4 
ftt ta ii oa Bukttng Soctery 13% Penn tat 
Sowing Shs £1000 - £1214 % 2 4 % 3 
Btfltah Abways PLC ADR (10:1) - 865% 
Bnrtan-AfTwncen Tobacco Co Ld 5% Cun Prf 
Stk £1 - 53{9AdB4) 

BrfflaP-Arwncai To ba cco Co Ld 8% and 
Cum Prt Stk £1 -83(9Au94) 

Bnttsh Petroleum Co PLC 8% Cun 1st Prf El 

-804 

8rttWr Reooteum Co PLC 9% Cum 2nd Prf 
£1 - 88 % 914 (BAI04) 

British Polythene industries PLC 9 l 2S« Cun 
Red Prf £1 - 108 (1QAU94) 

British Stool PIC ADR flttl) - S34% 5 4 
Bnttsh Steel PLC 1l4% Deb Slk 2010 - 
£118%% 

BrittaT, Sugw PLC 1D%% Rad Deb Slk 2013 
-£1144 A 

Brtxton Estate PLC 10%% lei Mtg Deb Slk 
2012 - £1 122 4 (9Au94) 

BUgto(A.FJ 8 Co nC OnJ She 5p - 68 
(MUM 

ButoMrfHPjHoge PLC 8%% 2nd Cum PH 
£1 - 104% (8Au94) 

Buhnar(H.P4Hdgs PLC 94% Cun Prf £1 - 
114f6AuS4) 

Bund nC 7% Cnv Uns Ln Stk 95/97 - £103 
(10Au94) 

BUoneh Castro! PLC 7%% Cun Rad Prf £1 - 
Tl (10Au94) 

Bunch CMtrol PIC 8% CUn Prf £1 • 78 
(5Au94) 

Sundene toveabnanu RC 15% URs Ln 30i 
2007/12- £116 (SAUB4) 

Baton Group RC 8% Cm Urn Ln Stk 1998/ 
2001 • £84 

Butte Mtalng PLC Wto to Sub for Old - 04 
(BAu94) 

Butte kSntag PLC 10% Ptot) Cm Cun Red 
Prf 1984 ICp - 2% PAu94) 

Cwnbridge WMer Co Cana Old Stk - £8400 
400(SAU94) 

Carlton Comm ut S cg tlona PLC ADR (2:1) - 
3284 (1QAuB4) 

Carlton CommunUttane PLC 74% Cm 
SUsoid Bds 2007peg £5000) - £139 
(BAu94) 

CatarpBar Inc 9ta of Cam Sik SI • 3104% 4 
Cheltenham 6 Qfoueester BM Soc 11%H 
Perm tot Bowing Shs E50000 - £115% 
(IQArSU) 

C«y Site Estates PLC S^6% Cm Cum Rad 
PrtEI - 63% 44 110AU9^ 

CtayMhe PLC 9S% Subord Cm Uhe Ln Stk 
2000/01 - £95 

Cleveland Place HekDngs PLC 4%% tad Deb 
Stk - £44 (BAu94) 

Cotos Batons nc 44% Uns Ui S6( 2002/07 

- £834 (3Au94) 

Coats Patana PLC 5%% Ura Ln 8«k 2002AJ7 

- £79 (BAu94) 

Coats Vtyeaa PLC Cum Prf £1 - 87$ 
CotaOTETUecJInvestmants Ld 8% Una Ln 
S* 91/96 - £95 

Commercial (Mon PLC8%% Cum tod Prf 
Cl -106% 

Corrwnereiri Union PLC 6%% Cun tod Prf 
£1 - 105% 

Co-GpwatNe Bank PLC 92S% NarvCum tod 
Prl n - 110% 

Cooper (Frederick} PLC 8£p (Nefl Cm Red 


Cun Ptg Prl 1(to - 92 f10Au84) 

Coutsjlds PLC 5^2% Ltas Ln Slk 94/98 - 
£95 

CouteUds PLC 7%% Uns Ln SIX 2000/05 • 
£88 (9Au94) 

CoutaUds Ckmng Brands Ld 74% Cun 
Prl Stk Cl -78(1041,84) 

Coventry Buldtag Society 124% Perm Inter- 
est Bearing Shs Cl 000 - £1144 
Da#y Mot 6 General Trost PLC Ort 50p - 
£111 

Drigsty PLC 4J»% Cum Prt Cl - OB (8Au84) 
Oebertor ra PLC 7%%U« In Stk 2002/07- 
C84 

Devsiopment Secs (Inv es tme n t a) PLC 11% 
1st Mtg Deb Stk 2016 - £i 004 C9AiG4) 
Dawhusr R.C Ord 10p- 88 riQAu94) 
Oommon Energy PLC CtoJ Sp - 12* 

Edipm Binds PLCOTOGp-54 4%%8% 
Emsss PLC 625p(Na8 Cm Cun Rod Prf 5p 

- 684 (1OAU04) 

Empire Stores Group PLC 8%% Dab SK 91/ 
96 -£100 

EricaeortLMjrekrtoneWreiotageOSer 
B(Rsg)SK10 • S51 51 51% 51.4304 
9090^9 400/92 1 1 4 2 2 .16 4 4 3 3 
2 4 4 44 4 4. 6665 89152 5.16 6 6 
9.18 51951 .43 11 85 .7 3 4 «88 6 % 
68951 8 8 83 

Essex and Suffdk Water PLC A Ord £1 - £20 
45 (&Au94) 

Eaeer and SUtafk Water PLC S% Porp Dab 
SB( • £50iSAu94) 

E nfcrt aa Property Um e utn iei * Co Ld 10% 1st 
Mtg Deb SSi 2011 - £92 (BAu94) 

Euro Disney 1CA She FR5 (Depository 
Receipts) - 122 3 9 X 
Euro Disney 3.CA FRS (Br) • FR1Q4 A 
il 1 

Eurotwnel PLC/Beoturetf &A UnOe (1 EPLC 
Ord 40p 6 1 ESA FRIO) (Br) - FR27J8 
27S5(6Au94) 

Quorums! PLC/Euonaml 3A Unas 
(Stoovem taaatoecQ - FR25.1 .12 .16 .18 
.18 32 2* .26 .275 JB 
Euorumel PWBiB M n d SA Fnck 

wttfis>LC 6 iesa wntosub tart/niM • 
£1B4 S 294 

Erertoraflon Co PLC Ord Slk Sp - 298 
Rl Quito PLC 7.7% Cm Cun Red Prf 95/99 
El ■ 116 

Faiastowa Oock 8 Railway Co Prf Units - 
tree fiQAuM 

Fkat Debenture Ftaonee PLC 11.126% Sever- 
ely Gtd Deb Stk 2010- El 19% 
fir* NetteneJ Finance Corp PLC 7% Cnv 
CUn Rod PH £1 - 128 
Rsons PLC ADR (4:1) - SB (BM/84) 

Hatcher ChaSengs Ld Ord SN&50 ■ 151 
FdXes Group PLC On) Sp - 40 
Forte PLC 9.1% Uns In Slk 96^000 - E99% 
Fortnun A Masai PLC Ord Stk £1 - £88 
(&AU84) 

Friendly Howto PLC 6% Cm Cun Red Prf £1 

■ 1M (9Au94) 

Fnenory Holds PLC 7% Cnv Cun Rad fit £1 

- 87 90 (10Au94) 

WN PLC ADR 11:1) - *10.2 f1CAu94) 

GN Great Nordc U 9>e DKlOO - DKS3BB5 
503-87 

GN Great Nonft Htoge Ld 9a OKlOO - 
DK5S3.33^ 

G.T. CMa Growth FUtd Ld Old SOOI - C27^> 
General AceJOent PLC 7%% Cum tod Prf £1 
-98% 9 

General Acadant PLC 8%% Cun tod M £1 

- 108% 7 

Gmeref Bectrtc Co PLC ADR (1:1) - S44 
(BAuM) 

Getfeater Hdgs PuC Ord Ctto 2Sp - 143# 
Gibbs 5 Dandy PLC Ord lOp ’ 87 7 90 
(BAuWJ 

Glaxo Grotto Ld 6%% ItoaLn SO, 85/95 SOp 
-474$ 


Gtoxs Group Ld 7%% Uns Ln SO, 8S/B5 50p 
- 474$ 

GBimsed frrtemaaond RC 10%% Ltoe Ln Stk 
94/99- £101 (iOAu94) 

Grand MebupcBon n£ 5% Cum Prf £1 -53 
Greet Urnerari Store# HjC AKI (Iri) - *8% 
Greet UrtfverHl Skm PLC *%% Red Us 
LnS*-£58(iOAu9«) 

Greet urewred Store* PLC 6%% Red Ura 
Ln BBc - ESQ fiOAuSo; 

GHenata Qeito PLC 8% Cun Prf £1 - 104 
Greens Group PLC 7% Cm SUsred Bds 
2003 ped - dll Z flOAuM} 

GrAmsss PLC ADR prf) - *3443 
GtAmero Qabd Sfrasegy Fd Mb Red 
Prf SOOKGtobd «tyi toe Bd ftfl - K1 2A 
(5AU94) 

HSBC HUgs PLC Ctd SH10 (Kang Kang 
Red - £7.71 Sf3Z .1 .15 2 2 3 A J 3 .1 
2 -5972 .8007484 .04628 .1097 ,48 
690286 

HSBC rtdgs PLC 11.89% SUnd Bta 2002 
(Red -£108 9 

HSBC Hdgs PLC 11 J8% Subord Bds 2002 
(Br EV/k) - £110 4 27 22 flOAu94) 

Haflfax Bufldng Soctety 8%W Pam tit Bear- 
toa Shs £50000 - £87% 

Kdffcx BuOdng SocWy 12% Perm trs Bear- 
tog Shs £1 (Reg £50000) • £117% (lOAuM) 
HaDon HoMng* nC Old 5p - 59 B2 
ttoBWOttemeal Group PLC 54% Cum Prf 
£1-57 

H u mfa ro s EuobondSMonsy Market Fd UShg 
Rod Prf IptMonaged Pure* - 63229 
(SAUM) 

Hammanon PLC Ctd 25p - 340 2 3 % % 5 5 

849 

Hardys 8 Hansom PLC Ord Sp - 252 (BAu9«) 
Hasbro toe Shs of Com Stk S0L6O - S30.477 
(8AUM 

Holmes Protection Group too Shs Of Com Stk 
5025-28 301 

5 ttonstaywi Fund NV Old FLObl - S17S5 
(1041/84) 

Icetano Group B-C Cm Cun Red Prt 20p - 
121 2 

Hngwonhjrtorrta Ld 64% Cun 2nd Prf Soc 
£1 -50 

todustriri Contort Services Grp PLCOid 1 0p - 
140 14 (IfMuM) 

tall Stock Exchange of UKMep of kLd 74% 
un Hah stk 90/95 - £994 
tosh Life PLC Ord WO. 10 - K2 p 201 
jucSne Mathseon Hdgs Ld OnJ 50^5 (Hong 
Kong Regtsterf - SHB3^22647 .73568 
4.101 

Jaidtae Stttos^c Hdgs Ld OnJ S0.05 (Hcng 
Kong Rag tote) - SH29851GB3 .726701 
Jersey Bectocrty Co Ld 'A - Ord Cl - £29 
(8Au84) 

J ot— on Group Owners PLC 7Sp (Nat) Cnv 
Cun Red Prl lOp - 138 (KMu9rt 
Jo(toson,Mstmey PLC 8% Cm Cun Prf £1 - 

850 (1QAu84) 

Koree-Euope Fund Ld ShspOR to Br) SO-10 
(Cpn 7) - $4375 

Kveeme, A-S. Free A Sis NK12S0 - MOOT* 
10 

Lsdbroke Group PLC ADR (Irfl - S2JJ4 2S6 
2JBB 

Land Securtbss PLC 9% let Mtg Deb 8* 98/ 
2001- £101 %♦ 

Lobovs Ptettaun lAres Ld OnJ RO01 - 65 
(SAuSfl 

Leads 8 Hotoeck Brfdtag Sodety 13%% 

Pern tat Beutag Shs £1000 - £122% S 4 
Leeds Permanent Bddtag Society 13%% 
Pwm tot Bearing ESOOOO - £131,4 % 2 
(5AU94) 

Lewta(Jo hn )Pb'tnerehi p PLC 5% Cun Prf Stk 
£1 -54 

LewWJofmJPalnerahp PLC 74% Cum Prf 
Slk £1-75 

Unsr A Co PLC 6% Pri(Cum)£l - 50 
London In ternational Gnxto PLC ADR &1) - 
$72 f1QAu9<) 

London Securities PLC Ord Ip - 2% 34 

(1(1*11191) 

LorafloPLCADR(lrl)-S2J)4 07 
Lootare PLC 8% Cm Cun Rad Prf £1 - 131 
(BAU84) 

LowffhrO 5 Co PLC 6.75% Cun Cm Rad Prt 
£1 - leaf 73 % M 

MEPC PLC 9%% 1st Mlg Deb Slk 97/2002 - 
£1014(104/94 

MEPC PLC 12% 1st Mtg Dto> Stk 2017 - 
£126 (10AuS4) 

MSC PLC 8% Uns Ln Stk 2000TO5 - £934 
McOMiy 8 Stone PLC &75% Cum Red Prf 
2003 £1-86 

MeCurtoy 8 Stone PLC 7% Cnv Uns Ln Sue 
99/04 - EB6 (8Au94) 

Mctosmay Propantos PLC 'A* Ord hEOl.10 - 
IHL06 p 5% CA^4) 

McKay SscuMMa Cap 20p - 175 
(SAUM) 

Me v Jail i Oriental tobwmbonsi Ld OTO S0J05 
(Hong Kong Reg) - SH10292B2 (10Au94) 
Menu & Spencer PLC ADR (BR) - $38% 39% 
(10AU94) 

Meraton.Th om pron a Everahad PLC 104% 
Dob Stk 2012- £1084 ®VJ94) 

Medeve PLC ADR (4:1) - $7% 

Md Lh o w i Reed Group PLC 8%% Cm Uni 
Ln Stk 9S/D4 - DB4 (1QAuS4) 

Mercuy to tonugo r d tov Truto Ld Pto Red 
Prf Ip (Reeanre Rsx$ - £492194# 

Mucuy OSshcro Storing Trust Sbs of 
NPVCPadflc Fund) - 282.1 (BAuB4) 

Mue sy Docks 8 Herbotr Co 8%% Rsd Dab 
Sttc 98/99 - £804 (BAU94) 

Mersey Docks 6 Herbou Co 3%% Ind Deb 
Stk - £35 

MU Kttrt Hddtags PLC Wonutt to sub for 
Ord -11 

MU^oulhun water n£ 10% Rad Dab Sto 
ease - £102 (BAu©4) 

IMtokJ Bu* PLC 14% SubonJ Ura Ln 9tk 
2002X37 - £1244 

NEC fina n ce PLC 10%% Dab Stk 2016 - 
£1134 

NFC PLC 7%% CM Bds 2007flRsg) - £864 

NMC Onto RC Warrants to sU) tor Shs - 
140I8AU94) 

Natkxid Power PLC ADR (10:1) - *75% 

Nettonri wastmtostor Butte PLC 9% Non- 
Cum SUg Prt Bore *A* £1 - 113% % 

Nattonal We s tm taa tai Bark PLC 124% 

SUJOfd Uns Ln B* 200* - E11&4 
t tow ctt sHs BuBdhg SocWy 12%% p«n, 
Intuest Basing So £1000 - Cl 16 4 
North Of England Bu*tng Soctoty 12%% 

Perm tot Bereing (£1000) - £117% % 9 
Padflc Gas a Bectric Co Shs of Com SBc $5 
-*24% 

Puwend Group PLC Ord 2Sp - 196 (5AuB4) 
Peeroon PLC 92% Uns Ui Slk 960001 - 
£100 (BAu94) 

Pad Hdgs PLC 9%% 1st Mlg Deb S8c 2011 
- C99 9 (KMuM) 

Peal Hd^ PLC 525% ^toQ Cm Cum Non- 
Vtg Prl £1 -9»4 

Peer South East Ld 84% Uns Ln Stk 87/97 - 
£90(54094) 

Peninsular & Oriued Stsam Nav Co 5% Cum 
PJd S«t - £50 (8AU84) 

Pwtdns Foods PLC 8p(Noa Cun Cm Rsd Prf 
lOp - 83 

PewoOne SA OnJ Shs NPV (Br In Dsnom 1 JS 

6 10) - £207% BF10275 325 40 51 4 63 5 
75 8198 

Pldards PLC 94% Cun fif Cl - 90 (BAuB4) 
fUMiaUon 8 General Ims PLC 94% Cum 
Rsd Prf £1 -90(8Au94) 

Plantation 8 General tavs PLC 9% Cm Uns 
Ln Stk 1999 • C84 D0AU94) 

Ptantsbrook Group PLC 8.75% Cm Prf 91/ 

2001 lOp - 82 84 

Pokphend (C.PJ Co Ld She $005 (Hong 
Kong Regfctarwft - JH2L349684 (10Au94) 
Portsmouth Water PLC 10%% Rsd Deb Stk 
1996 -£1054 (8Au94) 

P dg totona u st PleBnums Ld Ord ROJES - 630 
PovreU Duttryn PLC 4%H Cun Prf 50p - 25 
(10AU94) 

PowwGen PLC ADR (10n> - $874 (HAu94) 
Prwnler Herim Grotto PLC Ord Ip - 2 % 

Queno Group toe 875p(Nert CmCunRedShe 
of PfcJ Sdt SQ-10 - 185 (1QAu9rt 
aucta Group PLC 10% Cun Prf Cl - 117 
(8Au94) 

IWl Ld *4% Une Ln Stk 2004/09 - £38 
(1QAu94) 

RPH Ld 9% Uns Ln 8fe 8^2004 - £03 
(1DAU94) 

Rarfi Orgenlsaflon PLC ADR (2:1) - $124 
(10AU94) 

Reeded totem ett a W PLC S%% 2nd Cun 
Prl £1 - 58 (BAu94) 

Rsddrt & Catalan nc 5% Cun m £1 - 94 
®Au94) 

Ropner PLC 114% Cum Prl El -117 
RusreMAImtoart PIC 5.75% Cun Cm Red 
m - 92 (10AU94) 

SH< Indonesia Fund Ld Ord Si -$7% 

Seated & SaoicM Cq PLC ADR 0:1) - $8 % 
SoatcN & Saatcfil Co PLC 6% Cm Una lii 

Stk 201 5 - £75% 

SdnaburyU) PLC 8% lira Uns Ln 90t - £82 
(5AU04) 

8 c en tw«tt c Hktes PLC 72Sp (Net) Cm Cum 
(tod Prt 20p • 55 %Au94) 

ScMrodc HkJga PLC 5.75% Cm Cun Red 
Prf £1 - 56(1Mu94) 

Schoe PLC 54% Cm Cum Red Prf 2006/1 1 
£1 - 83 (104/94) 

Schrodara RjC 8%% Uns Ln Slk 97/2002 - 

GB8(lQAu84) 

Seotdsn Ma eop om pi Property PLC 104% 

1st Mtg Deb Slk 2016 - £1014 
Scottsni NeweasSe PLC 4^% Cum Prf Cl 
. - 80 (5Au94) 

Seen PLC 74% Un* Ln S* 32/B7 - £B7 
(5AU94) 

Sewn RNarQosgtag PLC 6% bKtoft-Urtad 
Deb Slk 2012 (8344%) - £115% (I 
pOAl/84) 

ShaM Trsnport&TradngCo PLC Old Shs (Bri 
2Sp (Cpn 19Q - 737% (3A*jfl4) 

Shrt TraraportATratSngCo PLC 54% 1st 
PTOCurgei ■ 60(BAU943 
Shield Group PLC Orosp- 7% (1QAu9« 

Siield Group PIC SS4% pieq Cm Cun Red 
Prf £1 -123 

Shoprtie Flremee (Ufo PLC 747Spptoq Cun 
Rad Prf Shs 2008 - 50 
Swfcii (WlNm) PLC 6^25% Cm Cun Red 
Prt £1 - 80 (8Au94) 

8Upton Buftfcg Society 1»% Penn M 

Beatog Shs CIOOO - £118% 9% 

Smith NSW Ceut PLC 12% Subord Un Ul 
SK 2001 - £104(1 QAU94] 

SmSh (WXJ Group PLC 54% Red Uns Ln 

Stk - £534 4 (8Au94) 
a m UhK ttne Beecham PLC ADR S>1) . 

S3UB* 

&T*«®ne Beecham PLQSmnmna ADR 
(ill - S29J5S 


anehe tadusaiae PLC 1 1 4% Deo Sik 95/ 
2000 - £103 (BAuBi) 

South asffefdsJvra waar PIC 84% Red 
Deb SK 98/2000 - £1014 
saun SOflcnStwe Water PLC 4% Perm Dab 
Sfc- £*2 (SA/64) 

StandK) Chartered PLC 12%% Suborn une 
Ul Stk 200307 -E11S 

Stevtrt ZJgotoHla PLC Ort S» 20p - £7 JS 

flDAu94) 

S ymux to Cngt a win g PLC ©G SP ~32 
T 4 N PLC 1 1 %% Mtg Deb Slk »20CO - 
£1024(54/34) 

TS8 Grotto PLC 10%% atoort Ln SB. 2008 
- £106 7% 

TS8 Orwmre trw Fund Ld Pig Bod Prf 1p(Fxr 

Eastern Qtsst ■ 

TSB OBshare tm Fund Ld Ptg Reri W tj*K 

Equity Ctoi4 - 3Z3BS fiJAuSJJ 
TT GTOup PLC 10/875% Cm Cun Red Prf 
Shs Cl 1097 - 283 PAt/94) 

Takare PLC 11 J% 1st Mro DO Stk 5014 - 
£111 C5Au94) 

Tate & LyN PLC ADR pri) • *27 
TMe 4 Lyle PLC 8% Ura Ln Six 2003/08 - 
£89<BAu94) 

T%tor Woodrow PLC 94% 1«A*BOsb&k 
»W-E9S(5Au94) 

Tosco PLC ADR (1:1) - S3.9 
Theland tntemstkaia) FuKl Ld Ptg S» S0C1 
ffOFTv to Brf - S3l44> 

■WORN an PLC ADR (1:1l - 516% DOAuSJ) 
Tope Estates PLC 104% 1st Mtg Dab Sik 
2011/16 - £1054 

Tnt^otr House PLC 94% Uns In Stk 2000/ 
05-CB3 

Tratoigsr Hama PLC 104% Uns Ln Sdt 
2001/09 - £97 |BAu94) 

Trixisattanttc HcJ dm g s PLC B 6% Cm Prt £1 
-93.85 4 

TVamport DuegMiiirint Group PLC 124% 
Uns Ui Slk 2008 ■ £1184 fSAuSfl 
UrtgUe PLC ADR (1 rt) - SSSS 822 
Udgsto PLC *JS% Cum Prf £1 - 101 

(3AU94) 

Unigate PLC 64% Uns Ln Stk 91/98 - £96 
(8AU94) 

Un&wor PLC ADR (*T) - SM% pAuM) 

Union totemsikmri Co PLC 6% Cum Prt Stk 
£1 -47(BAu94i 

Unton totsmerionel Co PLC 7% Cum Prf Stk 
£1 -51 ti0Au94) 

Unisys Corp Cam Stk 3001 -S8%$ 

Vetia 4 tacome Trust PLC Warrant! 89194 to 
sub tor Ord - 52 (lOAtM 
Vkux Group PLC 9 J75% Dab Sdc 2015 - 
£105 (10AU94) 

Udm PLC 5% Pr£HorvO*mjak £1-43 
CMuSJ) 

Vodafone Group PLC ADR(10:11 - 
$24874036 37 899033 94 4 4 % 
wagon Industrial Hogs PLC 7J5p (Nat) Cm 
Rg ftf ICto - 147 
WatkerfThomea) PLC Orel 5P - 27 
Wefcome PLC ADR fl:1J - $10% 

Wefei Faroo S Company Shs of Com 81k *5 • 

El 004 

Whdbraad PLC *4% Rea Deb SB, 99/2004 - 
£72 (8AuS4) 

WNtbraad PLC 74% Uns Ln Slk 95/99 - £91 
(BAUM) 

WNtbnad PLC 7%% Uns Ln Slk 96/2000 - 
£93 |MW ) 

Whtsreed PLC 9% Uns Ui S* 97/2001 - 
£101 (8Au8q 

Whntxeed PLC 104% Un* Ln SDr 2000/05 - 
£10S4(8Au94) 

WhBscraR HjC 5-1% Cum Prt El -57 
Wktaey PLC 8.76% Cm Cun Red 2nd Prt 
2000 £1 - 90 100 (1QAU94) 

WKara hSrky, PLC 10%% Cun Prf Cl - 125 
<9Au94) 

wmaComxn Group PLC AOT (5:1)- £11% 
Wretowm & East Denb Water Co 48% PtPg 
Ort Slk - £5700 (5AU94) 

Xerox Corp Com Slk SI - *10387 (BAu94) 
York Waterwor ks PLC Ort lOp - 276 89 
YoriuNra-Tyne Toes Tf HktgsPLCWtsto 
wb for Ort - 168 

Yule Catto 4 Oo PLC 1 1 4% Cun Red Prf 
199W2003 £1 - 106 <9Au94) 

Zambia COnedfc to ted Capper Urm UTB* 
OTOK10-200 


Investment Trusts 

AbOUH New Dawn tov Trust PLC C Shi fiOp 
-24894 B0(10Al/94) 

Afance Trust PLC 5% Prf Slk - £52 
BaOe (Slfard Japan Trust nC MR* to Sub 
OrdShs-lffi 

Bade GNted Shin Mppon PLC Warrants to 
■ub tor Ord - 131 4 5 BAuM) 

Boronsmead Inveetmert Trust RC Wto to 
sub tor Orf - 294 eAuBfl 
Bnfirti Assets Trust PLC ’A 1 6% Prf 
98^5x^-552 

British Assets Trust PLC EquIUea Index ULS 
2005 Wp -158 9 

Brush Empire Sec 4 General Trust 10%% 
Deo Sk 2011 - £106 
BriBtfi kMspnent Trust RC 11.125% 
Secuwj Dab SW 2012 - C11B4 % (BAU9<) 
Bw ad g a to I n w ui i toH Trust PLC Wto to Sub 
tor Ort -57 

Coptel Geanng Trurt PLC Ort 2Sp - *70 
OerwriB Kona Emerging Growth FimdShe 
S10 (Reg Un} ■ $13% (9AuB4) 

Daras towamanf Trust H.C Wts to Sub- 
set®# lor 1 toe& 1 Cap -66 (SA//94) 
EefttbutWi Invnetownf Trust PLC 3 j8S% Ciwi 

PtoSik-esartoAuao 

EngRsh & Scottish tovsstora RC *B* 2Sp - 
118 (BAuB4) 

European Assets Trust Mf Br H 1 (Cpn 17) - 
NG8J (10*104) 

Ftasbuy Smaier Cd4 TTOst PLC Zero D(v Prf 

2Sp - 182 

n a rin g Ctovemouse tov Trost PLC 11% Deb 
Sdt 2008 -£113 (104/94) 

Hwntafl Far Eastern tov Trost PLC *4% 

Cum Prf £1 - 50 

Gatmore BrMah toe 4 Orth Tat PLCZSro DM- 
dmd Prfidp - 104 4 

Gortmm Shared Equity Trust PLC Geared 
Ord toe 10p - 109 4 

Gores Ortencal tov Trust PLC 5% Cun Prf 
Sdc-£514<BAUS4) 

Gowett Strategic tav Trust PLC 10%% Deb 
Stk 2016 -C110 (104/84) 

HTR Japanese Srisier Go's Trost PLCOrt 
28P-112434* 

Lazwd Set ea toveasnent Trost Ld Pig Rsd 
Prf (Lip Gtobsi Active Fund - £1X58 1383 
(54/04) 

ucart Sweet Investment Trust Ld Ptg Red 
Prf Clip U.K. Active Fund - £1*89 1434 
(5AU04) 

Lazwd Select towstmsnt Trort Ld Ptg Bed 
Prf aipUX Uqiid AaoeeFUnd -£1C4 
London 8 SI Lw mince tmestmtnt RCOrt 
5p - 156(6Au9t) 

Mo r ganGienwaUUiAmerCo-* Tu PLCWto to 
3uO tor OH - 48 4 50 

Mirny In lemaBonet Trost PLC 38% Cum Prf 
£1-57 tBAl/04) 

Nartnem indust Improv TTOst PLC Old £1 - 
485f10Au9«) 

Psribas French Investment Trust PLCSere 'A* 
Warranto to aub for Ord - 334 (10484) 
Rhw 4 MereartSe Trust PLC 5% Cum Prl 

stk-ceo 

Scottish American Investment Co PLCEgut- 
ttos tote Ona Ln Stk 2004 - 147 CSAu94) 
Scatttsh Eastern tov Ttobt PLC *4% Cun 
PrfS0c-£46iaAu94| 

Scottish Mortgage & That RC 8%-14% 
Sssppsd fcnerast Oeb Stk 2020 - £144% 
(5Au94) 

Sheas Htgh-YMt*ng Sm»r Go's TstWto to 
Subfor(hd-72 

Sphue toresonent That RC Revised War- 
ranto to eUj for Gtd - 64 (1(Mu84) 

TR Smatsr Conpartes tov That PLC 104% 
Dab SO, 2016 - £110% (IOAi/94) 
Throunortzxi Trost PLC 12 5/16% Deb Stk 
2010 - £122 (8AU94) 

W i gt nore Property tovestiuen t Tst PLCWto to 
Site tar Ort- 39 

Miscellaneous Warrants 

Sokvnon Inc CsH Wto on BosketdUKBecCo'e 
2Sn0rt* - £1.61 (SAtM) 


USM Appendix 

BU» OtM/p PLD Ort SOp - 5® 

CroewuedsO*Gra^PLCADR(lS<?- 
8588 ISAuM 

Dakota Qou> PLC Ord k£0JS- ICO- 17 
(104/94) 

Brin RC OrtlOp - 4S5 flOAuS^ 

FBO Houngs PLCOrt W«a50 - IP.™ 
(10AUM 

GBDS MOW PLC Ort 25p - 410 
Oeat Southern Grato PLC 8.7fip W" 1 aw 
Red Prf 5p - 308 (3AU&4) 

MUeri A Scottish Rsmudbs PIC TW lop - 

Ftaflsx Group PLC Ord KD.Q5 - EGT9 
(10At/94) 

Storikn PUbSslwg Onp PLC 6% Cm Ann 

Red PH 2000 £i -120 

Tom Systems PLC OnJ 9p • 38 

Rule 4.2(a) 

AMGO Corp too Ontiap- £0.57 
AI Enotond Lawn Townie Ground Ld Peb 86/ 

2000 £30Q0(E43S0Pri-15«95- £K00 
7000pAu94) 

AntegUMteO Mtefi 0«p PLC OH Cl - Cl 1 * 
(104/84) 

Arm Street Brewery Co Ld&d Ci - C^3 
(8AUS4) 

Araonef FoottMB Club PLC Ort £1 - £47* 
Aston Via Footbte Club PLC Ord £S(1 vow) 

. £60 

Aare &ocp PU3 Ort 10p - BJ.15S (9At/W) 
Baders In veet ui ent FUidfCJ J Swtag Bd Fd 
- t OA TOQ CBftuO‘0 

Be* Court Raid Managomant PLC Ort lOp - 
£085 

Bison industrial Group PLC Ort Ip - £0-11 
Bray TadMota^M RC Ort lOp - £04 
(8AJB4) 

Carertaam RC Ord ip - £0.12 
ChuwHl Mandl Cams (TV) LQOrt5p - E(LS3 
086(15484) 

Oantotar Trost PLC Ort 3^> - £023 (9Au94 
Counay Gartens PLC Ort 2Sp- ED-58 
PAU94) 

Couta CauUUng Gtax/p RC 5pGM Qim 

Cm Red Prf - CD81 (ia*ufl4 
De Groehy (Abnaaeif Co Ud Ort 2flp - £1% 
(9Au94) 

Douglas Gas PLC Ort 2Sp - £1 HOAu04) 

Bat (BJ PLC 78% Pfsp Cm Cun Red Prf 
£1- £182 1823 (104*4) 

E n terprise Computer Hdgs PLC 10% Uns Ln 
Slk92/B8-£S3 (8Au94) 

Fmcsst th uad ce atC upu i a tton RC Ort 5p- 
£0.47 

Formse m tata n ank ma l Group RC OH ip - 
EtU5fl0AuS4) 

Furiong Homes Grom PLC Ord 1O0- £183 
Gender Hakange PLC Ort Ip- £% (L065 
(10Au94) 

Os ag u w Merc ha nt City Homes PLC Ort SOp 
-£0%(BAuB4) 

Grampian Television PLC Ort 10p - £3.7 
Oemtar Homs PLC Ort lOp - £0.17 
(9484) 

Guernsey Gas UghtCo Ld Ort lOp • £0.79 
Guernsey Ram Co Ld Ort 100 - £1-9 

(BAuS4) 

Gutter, Group Ld Ord 1C0 - £1.43 L*5 

Horbome Tenutta Ld OnJ £1 - £1.45$ 

Haray Cooks Group PLC Ort IQp - £08975 
06(04/94} 

HtaMLLK) Ld 10825% Cum Prt £1 - £088 
04 (10484) 

Hydaa*AnvtS Brewery Ld - 8* Ord £l - £00 
(BAl/00 

I E S Oram PLC OrtlOp - £382 
rTS Gram PLC Ord Cl - £0.43 (10484) 
Jemtoge Bros Ld Ort 2Sp - £2 (B4/S4) 

JuM Group RC Ort Ip - £083 (SAuSs) 
Metowart Baraon*n* Fuid Man KB Gtt find 
-£144012 

KWrwort B«nson(W) Raid Men tot Equity 
Qwttt too - £2.778281993 2815031 
2844238 204424 (BAu94) 

Labyrinth Group PLC Ort lOp - £0% 

(10484) 

UolBnmd (frngiRC Ord 6p- BUBO* 
(1QAU04) 


uncmNre Enwprfst* RCOfri Sp • Cl*j 
UnmeOoupRCOrtCI -S23(6Ai*« . 

t^^ree W OM £1 - £2% 288 
rgAidl) 

Udtowaoris OrouteaUOA Ld 17% V am 

Prf £1 - £1.43 

M iumret tar Chy Foofoefl Ck® PLCOrt El » 
nsiSA<84 

Makttn torestmento A Ort El -£04B(Mu9« 
lioaaic Invsetmento PLC 7p (NU) Cun Cm 
R^*SmiOp-Sl»fo« - 

Monk totsmotkjnrf Gwite Ort Ip ■ 

£087 

Nawtxsy Itaoosousf PLC Ort £100 - £2250 
rlONuB4) 

Norctty Homos PLC W 500 
PUfi Lana Hom PLC Ort 23p - E7rl B4i9^ 
p^paujKjereey) Oflrfxn mu Smstoe 
nmketo - »I8 747f _ - 

PenwudiJereW] OfW«ra RimgtoBCtrt - 

888429(84/94) 

onenora uk G«wto- 

£1890633(8484 

pf iwwi Foofiafl Out W W w ■ iM5 
Sereto Hewk Croup PLC Old £1 -E255 
Senroder Managewrt Sereoj^l««J80eo. 

dor eurotMon Bond - SHLOT 

Safioct Hotel Ld Od £1 ■ EM 

Select industries PtC Hmr Ort 7%p CSp P* 

- £0.0375 

vBBey RetoreilHWgNPLC Oro ft - 
£0% (54/84) 

Shephud Neeme Ld *A* (M El - OH* 
llOAiWl 

Soutoun Neeapaou* «-C Ort Cl ■ 64.15 

(1QAU94) 

IhwaliaslDHMW Co plC Ori 2Sp- £28 
TOaghu 1 PLC Ord 5p - CO. 07 (LOB DQAufrll 
Tracker Network RC Ort £1 - £13% 
UAFWntaBnk PLC 0« 2SP ■ 

U.K.F. Ld Ort Cl - £0-53 
VWs E rVeitokei wi tt* PLC Ori 5p - £081 
10484) 

Wedworth & Co 9%% Cum Prf £■ - £186 
(1OAU04) 

VWarPUH Aaaet Mme p unera Jeraey ktorcuy 
tori Gold 6 Gentref Fd - £1.706 
Wedderbum Secuities PLC Ort So - 60-18 
weataoix US "A" Non.V Ort 28p - £16% 17 
(84/94) 

vmtdMth Group PLC Od IDp - £083 
Winchester Mite Msdlo PIO Ord Sp-m.72 
0% 0.78 

wyreietay Praperttas RC 25p - Ci8 fiMMf 
Ycamg Group PLC Ord lOp • £0805 

RULE 2.1 MM 

Bargains marked In ae cu rf tl ea (rert 
faffing within Rule 2.1 (a}ffl ) where 
tha prtclpal matkM la outxhte tha 
UK and Ropublle of Irotand . 

Abate Expkmaions AS1 8864(98(1 
Bar* East Asia H*32 JMfl 1 ■» 

Poach PatrelaunA$0.l4l(aJ) 

Cape Range 0« A*a4B8C1l« 
aty Dewriopmants S*7J7234(8JS 
Detolppcsi Screen Mari Y833-85(n J8 
Duber Explaratton BOO^QM 
Forest Labs £38.483572^(88) 

Furort* Corp 60(58) 

Mgfi Ratos 5108625*01.*) 

MogU Mtatag AS0.ieZ19.8) 

Murray & Roberts Hags FZ91 .102.10(108) 
0* Search 45(11.8) 

Pretoria Portland Cement £13(6.8) 

Quaker State Corp $13%<108) 

Ragei HaMa 154(118) 

Sapphire Minas s$2) 

Stogspare Land S$7.39S(a8) 
vaoertt Cons A$Q.47«(1fL8) 

Wtfbtea Mtatog 7(118) 

Walace Computer Sn *32(58) 

Xm Crop S*a%(i 18) 

ay Penabsmi rt Ota Stodr tegchrege Cseno* 
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Essential tax intelligence - 
from the Financial Times 


FTi 


Are you a tax 
decision maker? 

Do you receive early ^ 
warning of tax changes that 
may affect your business? 

Are you looking for fresh insight 
and high quality, up-to-date 
intelligence from tax professionals 
you can trust? 

Keeping up-to-date and ahead of the competition is 
a constant challenge. FT World Tax Report offers a 
solution to this problem. With independent, authoritative 
and exclusive updates on key developments worldwide, 
this monthly newsletter is geared especially to the needs 
of the tax professional in industry. 

Key executives at Prudential Corporation, Asea Brown 
Boverie, Credit Lyonnais, Texas Instruments, Johnson & 
Johnson and Merrill Lynch already benefit from FT 
World Tax Report’s succinct coverage of the essentials. 
They and all our subscribers know that it will deliver only 
the most relevant information - extensively researched, 
expertly analysed and written in easy-to-read Financial 
Times style. 

Fmd out for yourself what FT World Tax Report can 
offer you and your business. Sample the depth and range 
of our coverage for free by taking advantage of oiir Free 
samipe offer. Simply call the number below and we will 
send you the next issue of FT World Tax Report - 


CALL NOW FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OF FINANCIAL TIMES 
WORLD TAX REPORT 

+44 (0) 81 673 6666 

OR, FAX THIS ADVERTISEMENT WITH YOUR 
BUSINESS CARD TO +44 (0) 81 673 1335 
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Good rally after favourable US consumer data 

Bv Term Ruiiu^i 


By Terry Bylflnd, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

The UK stock market staged a 
successful recovery yester- 
day afternoon as a rally in bond 
prices followed the announcement 
of Mbsfactory ra consumer price 
statistics. Early trading saw the 
London market down by more thn^ 
27 points on the PT-SE 100 Index 
put there was little sign of the sell- 
ing pressure feared in the wake of 
Thursday's interest rate rises in 
Europe. 

At the close, the FT-SE 100 irwtoT 
was 4J up on the day at 3442L3. The 
recapture of the Footsie 3,140 mark 
was acclaimed by some equity char- 
tists who now see die market in 
safer territory than seemed likely at 
the dose of the previous session. In 
very late trading, the September 


trading volume 


Hqfor Stools Yutenlay 
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futures' contract on the FT-SE 100 
Index reached 3,166, breaking above 
another important support level. 
The Footsie had touched 3,110.7 yes- 
terday morning, kindling fears timt 
3,100 might be dbaDenged 

The initial setback was influenc ed 
in part by awareness that a heavy 
seller of stock index futures at 
Thursday's dose was still in the 
wings. British government bonds 
were also weak during the first hair 
of the session. Equity market- 
making firms were inclined to mark 
share prices lower while waiting to 
see what the leading strategists 
would make of the rate rises in Italy 
and Sweden. 

Kleinwort Benson Securities com- 
mented that “tightening jitters (on 
the turn in interest rates) will affect 
the Continent more than the UK 1 *. 
Ratings on l)E equities are seen to 


be less demanding than in the other 
leading European markets. Many 
analysts stressed the benefits for 
UK shares of the rapid growth in 
corporate earnings now flowing 
through. 

Such views were buttressed yes- 
terday by unexpectedly good trad- 
ing figures for the second quarter 
from Unilever, the food to deter- 
gents group. However, most strate- 
gists agreed that the “interest rate 
cycle is now turning in Europe”. 

The recovery spread across the 
full range of the stock market, leav- 
ing the FT-SE Mid 250 Index with a 
gain of Z2 at 3.72E& Trading vol- 
ume. as measured by the 
Exchange’s Seaq electronic net- 
work, remained high, with 6403m 
shares traded compared with 694.4m 
on Thursday when retail or genuine 
investment business of £1.36m 


remained wi thin the range of recent 
daily averages. Good trading vol- 
ume has continued to underpin the 
stock market 

Interest-related stocks suffered, at 
worst, only minor falls and some 
moved higher. The blue-chip inter- 
nationals were restrained by weak- 
ness in the US dollar but steadied 
before the close as the currency 
stea d ied, with the oil stocks firm. 

The regional electricity stocks 
continued to forge ahead, extending 
the gains which followed the 
announcement on Thursday of what 
has been seen as an extremely 
favourable price review - from the 
point of view of the companies. The 
Footsie Index was boosted by the 
strong gain in shares of Unilever, 
and also in Reckitt & Colman which 
rose in sympathy. 

The Footsie Index has lost 25 2 


over the week, with virtually all the 
loss coming in the wake of the rate 
increases In Sweden and Italy. The 
focus has now turned to next Tues- 
day’s meeting of the US Federal 
Open Market Committee. The rise 
of only 03 per cent in US July con- 
sumer price index announced yes- 
terday appeared to leave open the 
question or whether inflationary 
pressures are sufficient to alarm the 
US authorities and cause them to 
tighten credit policies again. 

Short-dated UK gilts, which are 
the most closely linked to base rate 
expectations, closed some £ lower 
but had % off. Longer dates, encour- 
aged by the US bond market, recov- 
ered more strongly and closed a 
shade higher on the day - regarded 
as no mean achievement against 
the present uncertain background 
on interest rates. 
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A squeeze In stock index 
futures sent the near-month 
contract sharply ahead which 
helped lead the cash market 
higher, writes Joel Kibazo- 
The September contract on 
the FT-SE 100 started trading 
at 3,136 and during the 
session saw a low of 3,112 
and a high of 3,169 before 


settling at 3,159 by the close. 

In traded options, total 
volume was 36,099 of which 
15,048 was dealt in the FT-SE 
100 option and 3,268 in the 
Euro FT-SE option. Amstrad 
was the busiest stock option 
with a total of 3,268 contracts. 
Royal Insurance and Asda 


and a high of 3,169 before Group were also busy. 
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Guinness 
defies 
sale talk 

Busy turnover in Guinness 
excited speculation that one of 
the group’s big shareholders 
might be looking to sell its 
stake. There was good two-way 
business for most of the ses- 
sion with dealers reporting 
Salomon Brothers prominent 
among the sellers - prompting 
speculation that the US-owned 
investment bank was attempt- 
ing to dribble part of a large 
order Into the market Some 
observers even suggested that 
Salomon was selling on part of 
a large bought deal, perhaps 
intending to retain a signifi- 
cant stake after worries over a 
stock overhang had been 
removed and the shares rallied. 

LVMH was being mooted as 
a possible seller, the French 
group having agreed earlier 
this year to reduce its stake in 
Guinness from 24 to 20 per 
cent a total of 80m shares. A 
deadline of June ngvt year has 
been set for the sale. Another 
investor being mentioned as a 
candidate for baling out was 
US investor Mr Warren Buffet 
Having traded sideways, Guin- 
ness shares enjoyed a strong 
afternoon session, ending the 
day 8 ahead at 455p on turn- 
over of 6.6m. 

« 

Unilever surge 
Strong second quarter 
results from Unilever stunned 

the TnarTcpf. a nd Sent the abares 

soaring in the heaviest ever 
recorded daily turnover. Ana- 
lysts bad been expecting a 
slight fall in profits, with con- 
cerns expressed over the deter- 
gents market among other 
issues, all of which had served 
to depress the shares in recent 
sessions. However, Unilever 
turned in a healthy £61 lm 
profit - strong growth in the 
US and the rest of the world 
being compounded by good 
returns from speciality chemi- 
cals. 

Many brokers were moving 
their profit forecasts upwards, 
together with a raft of positive 
recommendations. Mr Carl 
Short at SGST, a long-term 
bull of the stock, said: “There 
is now no reason why Unilever 
should be standing on a p/e 
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discount to the market** He 
upgraded his full-year forecast 
by £21m to £2Jf74hn. 

However, a less enthusiatic 
Mr Tim Potter at Smith New 
Court reiterated his negative 
stance. “These are better 
results, but one quarter does 
not justify a re-rating." 

The shares surged 55 to 
1097P in hefty volume of 9.3m. 

At the same time, the spar- 
kling Unilever results were 
being interpreted by specula- 
tive investors as a bellweather 
for the entire food manufactur- 
ing sector ahead of the half- 
time results season next 
month. United Biscuits gained 
9 to 339p, Cadbury Schweppes 
5 to 467p and Booker 7 to 441p. 

Rees firm 

The euphoria surrounding 
the regional electricity stocks 
since the distribution review 
by Offer, the electricity indus- 
try watchdog, gathered pace 
with many of the front-line 
broking houses tpTHng their cli- 
ents that the review provided 
plenty of upside in the sector. 

“We have Identified relative 
winners and losers, but it must 
be stressed that all the recs are 
winners under Offer's for- 
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mu la.” said Mr Douglas Fal- 
coner at YamaichL 

Klein wirt Benson said; “The 
recs will become rated on a 
restructuring story as the mar- 
ket realises the hidden value of 
rcc balance sheets and their 
National Grid holdings. With 
10 per cent real dividend 
growth to 3000 the recs will 
outperform.** 

The recs were also boosted 
by news that BZW, the power- 
ful UK investment bank, and 
Swiss Bank Corporation had 
issued call warrants on the sec- 
tor. BZW issued 15m warrants 
to subscribe for baskets of recs, 
comprising Eastern, Midlands, 
Seeboard and Southern shares. 
SBC issued lm warrants for 
baskets comprising East Mid- 
lands, Eastern, London, Mid- 
lands, Norweb, Southern and 
Yorkshire. 

Among the best performers 
yesterday was Eastern, which 
jumped 24 to 763p, With the 
market still intrigued by the 
purchase of a near 3 per cent 
block of shares in a single 
trade on Wednesday afternoon, 
which continued to drive suspi- 
cions of possible takeover 
moves in the sector ahead of 
the lifting of the government’s 
golden share next year. 

Southern raced up 26 to 
740p, Midland jumped 25% to 
756p, South West 25 to 739p 
and South Wales, 24 to 746p. 
Seeboard put on 18 to 
414p. 

Water stocks, left far behind 
the recs recently, staged a pow- 
erful rally with some institu- 
tions, unahle to buy large lines 
of the recs, shifting into the 
waters. Severn Trent jumped 8 
to 547p, and Anglian 5% to 
537%p. 

Rumours in the US that 
Glaxo was Interested in Ely 
Lilly, the drugs group, helped 
depress the UK company's 
shares in London, which closed 
a penny down at 623p. The 
Wall Street speculation was 
patting a $75 a share price on 
Lilly’s head, its shares advanc- 
ing $2 to $54% during London 
hours. Last month, Eli paid 
$4bn for PCS, a US drugs dis- 
tributor. 

There was a return of 
rumours that Grand Metropoli- 
tan might be looking to sell its 
stake in IEL, a jointly-owned 
pub retailing group. Austra- 
lian-owned brewer Courage 
was again the name being 
touted as the most likely candi- 
date to buy the stake, although 
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there were suggestions that 
management could be involved 
in buying many of the pubs. 
Grand Met shares advanced 5 
to 434p. 

Lehman Brothers, the US 
brokerage, was responsible for 
the latest upsurge in British 
Gas shares, hoisting its rating 
on the stock and revising its 
earnings estimate for 1996, to 
take in the benefits of sharply 
increasing exploration and pro- 
duction profits and the benefits 
of restructuring. 

Mr Simon Trimble, Lehman’s 
energy analyst said market 
fears over the safety of Gas’s 
dividend are unfounded, based 
on Lehman's forecast of future 
cash flows, that restructuring 
will cut costs by £600m a year 
and that Gas will respond vig- 
orously to emerging competi- 
tion in the domestic gas mar- 
ket “if it is allowed to comptete 
on an equal basis with new 
entrants". 

Gas shares settled 2 higher 
at 288p after turnover of 4.6m. 

Royal Insurance delivered 
one of the best individual per- 
formances in the FT-SE 100 
list, the shares advancing 14 
more to 279p as the market 
continued to warm to the 
excellent interim figures 
released on Thursday and the 
good growth prospects. 

British Aerospace tumbled 
13 to 4Slp on talk that a Japa- 
nese airline was seeking to 
cancel or delay its order for 
five A340 Airbus aircraft and 
five options. 

British Steel succumbed to 
profit-taking and the shares 
eased 1% to 160ttp after trade 
of 7.2m. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


AMERICA 


nt tnt Rally in bond prices lifts US stocks 






1st risk 


SINESS 


Wall Street 

A sharp rally in bond prices, in 
the wake of encouraging infla- 
tion news, helped the US stock 

market yesterday to end a diffi- 

cnlt week on an upbeat note. 
writes Patrick Haryersm in 
New York. 

■ By l pm,- the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was up 
17.48 at 3,768.38. The more 
broadly based Standard & 
Poor's 500 was also firmer at 
the halfway mark, up 2J32 at 
461.70, while the American 
Stock Exchange composite was 
up 0.09 at 44&34 and the Nas- 
daq composite was £27 higher 
af 730.47. Volume an the New 
York Stock Exchange was 
150m shares by ipm. 

After bond and stock prices 
had fallen on Thursday, follow- 
ing disturbing producer prices 

EUROPE 


ami retail sales data which 
raised expectations that the 
Federal Reserve would put up 
interest rates again soon, the 
situation was partially 
reversed yesterday. Good news 
on inflation - the consumer 
prices index rose by only 0.3 
per cent in July, a smaller 
Increase than analysts had 
been expecting - lifted bonds 
and stocks because it soothed 
fears of an imminent interest 
rate increase. 

Although analysts warned 
that monetary policy would 
probably stm be tightened by 
the Fed some ttmp in the near 
future, the CPI figure was a 
welcome boost to sho rt-term 
sentiment after a difficult week 
in which long-term bond yields 
had risen steadily. Yesterday, 
however, bond yields fell with 
the benchmark 30-year issue 
advancing almost a full point. 


which pushed its yield down to 
7.475 per cent - the first time it 
had been below 7.5 par cent in 
a week. 

Share prices responded 
immediately to the encourag- 
ing move in bond yields, with 
blue-chip stocks rising steadily 
from the opening belL Second- 
ary markets also fared well, 
although Tea din g shares on the 
American Stock Exchange 
struggled to keep up. 

Among individual stocks, 
Exxon jumped S2K to $60% in 
volume of 1.6m shares as inves- 
tors celebrated Thursday's 
decision by a jury that the oil 
group was liable for only 
«287m in compensatory dam- 
ages for the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill in Alaska in March, 1989. 
The total award was signifi- 
cantly lower than the $885m 
asked for by the plaintiffs. 

Eli Lilly climbed $2 to $54% 


amid mounting speculation 
that Glaxo will buy part o£ PCS 
- the US group's managed 
healthcare subsidiary, which 
was acquired from McKesson 
earlier this year In a $4bn 
t ransaction Glaxo shares were 
unchanged at $19%. 

United American Healthcare 
rose $1% to 119% after a 
national newspaper reported 
analysts' predictions of strong 
growth for the stock in the 
ironing year. 

Leading bank stocks 
rebounded from recent 
declines because of Interest 
rate fears. Bankers Trust rose 
$1 to $68 and Citicorp added $% 
at $42%. 

Canada 

Toronto stocks were mixed at 
midday as weak gold and 
real estate stocks offset 


gains in most other sectors. 

Insurance stocks weakened 
after the news that Confedera- 
tion Life Insurance, the coun- 
try's fifth biggest insurance 
company, was to be wound up. 
Federal regulators took control 
of the group after the failure of 
efforts to put together a bail- 
exit package. 

The TSE 3oo composite index 
eased L90 to 4472.78 in volume 
of 26 -84m shares valued at 
C$475.22m. Advances led 
declines by 269 to 256, with 249 
issues flat 

Mexico 

Mexican shares were slightly 
higher In early trading with 
analysts expecting another vol- 
atile session caused by pre- 
election speculation. 

The IPC index added 943 to 
2,606.12 in 15.5m shares. 


Amsterdam is gripped 
by hopes and fears 

Ronald van de Krol assesses the Dutch market 


Rate rise shock waves ease in the afternoon 


The shock administered by 
Thursday's key rate rises in 
Sweden and Italy was allevi- 
ated to same extent by lower 
than expected inflation data in 
the US, a recovery in Trea- 
suries and the same pattern in 
European bond maricks, writes 
Our M arkets S taff. 

FRANKFURT was nearly 2 
per cent down at one stage as 
the Bundesbank's average 
bond yield rose 26 basis points 
to 741 per cent However, the 
Dax index closed the session 
30.60 lower at 2,124.68, a 2.7 per 
cent loss an the week, recov- 
ered to an Ibis-indicated 
2.133.74 at the end af the past- 
bourse. 

Turnover rose again, from 
DM7.1bn to DM7.7bn. The ses- 
sion was notable for foils in the 
leaders, Allianz and Daimler 
both dropping more than 2 per 
cent, Siemens by DM10.50 to 
DM673.10 and Deutsche Bank 
by DM12A0 to DM69340. 

Germany's biggest bank was 
more than 6 per cent down an 
a painful week which culmi- 
nated in debt rating fears, 
waved away by Standard 
& Poors and Moody's, and an 
earnings downgrade by Leh- 
man Brothers from DM50 to 
DM43.40 a share. Metaflgesell- 
schaft fared worse, DM16, or 
7.7 per cent lower at DM19040 
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after the board expressed cau- 
tion about a DM250 a share 
rights issue price. 

PARIS just held the 2,000 
support level the CAC40 index 
sliding by 3148 or L6 per cent 
to 2,00645, down 44 per cent 
an -the week after a session low 
of 1,992.52. Turnover was 
FFr34bn. 

Alcatel Alathom, down FFr23 
at FFr600, was marked down 
sharply after Lehman Brothers 
downgraded the stock from 
outperform to underperform, 
cut its 1994 and 1995 estimates, 
and said that it was removing 
the company from its recom- 
mended list 

IiBhman said that problems 
in the German tele coms divi- 
sion would result in a 1994 
loss, while its entry into the 
motaile telephone market was 
“somewhat late, such that they 
[Alcatel] will produce 500,000 
handsets in 1994, compared 


with N okia's 25m. Other poten- 
tial positives for the stock - 
orders in China and ATM [a 
new telecommunications tech- 
nology] are either too small or 
too for off to have a material 
impact on earnings in the 
short term.” 

MILAN reacted to Thurs- 
day's after-hours rate move by 
marking down prices across 
the hoard. Nerves were frayed 
further by rumours that Mr Sil- 
vio Berlusconi, the prime min- 
ister, might step down as the 
lira came under renewed pres- 
sure an the money markets. 

Mr Berlusconi was due to 
make a televised address to the 

mitfon last night. 

The Comlt Index closed 
down 2474 or 3.7 per cent at 
64443, a foil of 8.4 per cent on 
the week. 

Mr William Cowan of James 
Capel in London remarked that 
the Bank of Rely, through its 


“opportunistic timing'’ of the 
rate rise, had sent a political 
message to the government of 
Mr Berlusconi 

With most of the country's 
political leaders currently an 
holiday, Mr Cowan thought it 
was unlikely that the govern- 
ment would react immediately 
to the bank's action. However, 
he thought the bank's action 
would have a positive outcome, 
causing the government to 
take measures to reduce the 
budg et defi cit. 

AMSTERDAM raided a heavy 
week of results with good fig- 
ures from Unilever, which 
came in at the top end of 
expectations; but the overall 
tone was negative. Unilever 
picked up F12.10 to Fl 19540. 
off a high of FT 197.90 and 
unable to sustain the AEX 
index which closed off 248 at 
414.43, a week’s fall of L2 per 
cent 

ZURICH recovered from an 
intraday decline of nearly 2 per 
cent to end with the SMI fade* 
down 84, or just 04 per cent at 
24804. 0.4 per cent lower on 
the week. 

Financials were a percentage 
point weaker on the day. But 
Swissair, up SFr6 at SFr855, 
was 64 per cent up on the 
week and SMH, adding another 
SFr2 at SFrl82, a full 104 per 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Bombay’s BSE index closes at record high 


Tokyo . 

A rise in the yen prompted 
profit-taking and arbitrage sell- 
ing also dragged share prices 
lower. The Nikkei index 
reversed a two-day advance, 
although it still closed 0.7 per 
cent higher on the week, writes 
Emiko Terazono in Tokyo. 

The 225 average declined 
15743 to 20,663.83 after a high 
of 20,825.07 and a low of 
20443.03. Some brokers tried to 
push the index up at the open- 
ing to support prices for 
options settlement, but profit- 
taking and arbitrage selling 
name in later. 

Volume totalled 230m shares 
against 248m. The bulk of 
morning trading was linked to 
the options settlement, and 
afternoon volume was the low- 
est of the year. Public funds, 
which had supported activity 
during the week, were absent, 
while buying of steel and 
chemical stocks by foreign 
investors remained small 

The Topix index of all first 
section stocks fell 10.74 to 
1,651.78 and the Nikkei 300 lost 
245 to 300.20. Declines led 
advances by 659 to 266 with 216 
unchanged and, in London, the 


ISE/Nikkea 50 Index foil 3.10 to 
143347. 

Arbitrage selling depressed 
hank stocks. Industrial Bank of 
Japan fell Y30 to Y3410. Bro- 
kers were also easier, with 
Nomura Securities losing Y1Q 
to Y2450. 

Chemical stocks were sup- 
ported by foreign buying. Mit- 
subishi Kasei gained Y2 to 
Y550 and Showa Denko added 
Y5 to Y374 

The rise in the yen to the 
Y100 level against the dollar 
hurt high-technology electri- 
cals. Hitachi fell Y5 to Y995. 
NEC lost Y5Q to Y1,»0 and 
Fujitsu declined Y10 to Yl.070. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
lost 133.75 to 2246461 in voir 
um p of 394m shares. 

Roundup 

Positive performances were 
seen in the region's markets 
yesterday. 

BOMBAY closed at an 
all-time high, already enthused 
by good corporate results and 
normal monsoon rains, and 
encouraged further by heavy 
speculative buying. 

The BSE index closed at 
4408.15, op 11348 or 24 per 
cent, a rise of 48 per cent on 


the weds. Many local analysts 
expected the market to hit the 
5,000 mark by the end of the 
year as foreign investors 
returned and further good 
interim results came through. 
However international ana- 
lysts were slightly more bear- 
ish, fearing the weak political 
situation may depress any sig- 
nificant rises. 

HONG KONG rebounded late 
in the session after hesitancy 
attributed to Monday’s inter- 
ims from HSBC, and Tuesday's 
meeting of the US FOMC. 

The Hang Seng eased 5948 to 
9,46456, down L4,per cent on 
the week, in turnover of 

TAIPEI fell back for the 
third successive session on ner- 
vousness prompted by central 
bank moves to tighten liquid- 
ity to prevent more funds flow 
ing into the equity mar ket The 
weighted index fell 63.88, 
nearly 1 per cent, to 6428.14 in 
moderate volume as the over- 
night interbank rate increased 
to 10425 per cent. 

The electronics sector was 
the worst Mt having been over- 
bought in previous sessions. 
Analysts suggested that the 
market would consolidate fur- 
ther before testing the 6,700 


resistance level again. The 
market lost 42 per cent on the 
week. 

MANILA broke through the 
3,000 level as strong liquidity 
and sound economic funda- 
mentals pushed the inrinr up 
3047 to close at 340746 on vol- 
ume of 4.1 tm shares. 

Analysts expected the mar- 
ket to continue to improve 
next week when the required 
reserve on bank deposits are 
cut 3 per cent to 17 per cent on 
M onda y. 

SYDNEY closed lower on 
continuing fears of an immi- 
nent rise in domestic interest 
rates. The All Ordinaries index 
closed 104, or 04 per cent, 
lower at 2,0514 in turnover of 
150.1m shares, a loss of 14 per 
cent over the week. 

Banks were generally 
weaker. Westpac lost 4 cents to 
A$446 and the Commonwealth 
17 cents to A$S45. 

SINGAPORE rose in heavy 
trading as retail investors 
switched funds from Malaysian 
issues to local second-line 
stocks. The Straits Times 
Industrial index put on 17.76 to 
2417.79 in volume of 445.6m 
shares valued at S$96546m, a 
gain of almost 2 per cent dur- 
ing the week. 
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cent better over five days. 

MADRID'S afternoon recov- 
ery left the general index down 
5.49 at 31249, 24 per cent lower 
on the week. Turnover of 
Pta35.1bn was high, consider- 
ing the August holiday period. 

Analysts suggested that the 
market was still nervous 
because of rate-rise possibili- 
ties, especially in Europe. The 
banking group, Argentaria, 
obviously rate sensitive, weak- 
ened Pta230. or 4 per cent to 
close at Pta5,500. 

STOCKHOLM, too, closed 
above its worst, in this case 
foils of around 3 per cent, with 
the Affcrsvarlden General 
index down 2540 at 141640, off 
4.7 per cent on the week, in 
heavy turnover of SK(2.73bn. 
Analysts felt that the big mar- 
ket correction was over, and 
anticipated rises. 

Written and edited by WiHlam 
Cochrane, John Pitt and Saqlb 
Qurrahi 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Rumours that the financial 
rand could be abolished over 
the weekend unnerved the 
markets in Johannesburg. Hie 
overall index shed 71 to 5412, 
industrials lost 61 to 6480 and 
golds 40 to 2,155. 


I n most countries, the fail- 
ure to form a new govern- 
ment more than 100 days 
after a general election would 
be expected to spark, at the 
very least, some sort of reac- 
tion on the stock evchangp 
In the Netherlands, where 
coalition governments are the 
norm and economic stability is 
almost ingrained, the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange has 
hardly any notice of the 
drawn-out political talks in 
The Hague. 

This week the deadlock 
appears to have been broken at 
last, though this caused little 
excitement on the bourse. This 
might seem surprising because 
the proposed new government 
- comprising members of 
Labour, the right-wing Liberals 
and the left-of-centre D66 - 
would be the first in modem 
Dutch history to exclude from 
power the Christian Demo- 
crats, the main losers in the 
May 3 general election. 

But as Mr Kees de Vaan, an 
analyst at Amsterdam-based 
merchant bank MeesPierson. 
says: “The government forma- 
tion talks have been a non- 
event for the bourse.” The 
main political parties are in 
broad agreement on the econ- 
omy and the new government, 
when it is installed, will bring 
only nuance differences to 
existing policies, he notes. 

The prospect of a new gov- 
ernment taking office next 
week will make little difference 
to sentiment on the bourse. 
And the strong likelihood that 
the fliMTiftp minister will be 
from the liberal party should 
quell any nervousness an the 
government bond market 
Far from dwelling on poli- 
tics, the Amsterdam exchange 
has spent much of the summer 
focusing on the dollar, interest 
rates and second-quarter corpo- 
rate earnings, which reached a 
peak over the past 14 days with 
results from companies such as 
Philips, Royal Dutch, Unilever, 
Akzo, DSM and Hoogovens. 

As probably the most doOar- 
sensitive exchange in Europe, 
the Dutch bourse was hit 
briefly by dollar weakness ear- 
lier in the summer. But it has 
recovered well from the lows of 
late June, when the Axnster- 
dam-EOB Index (AEX) hit 376.7 


points after falling steadily 
from a high of 438.7 in late 
January. 

The reporting season of early 
August has seen Amsterdam 
swing from euphoria to ner- 
vousness. In spite of some 
strong gains that took the 
index up to more than 420 
points and a series of sharp 
rises in corporate profits, the 
bourse has failed to achieve 
earler heights, closing yester- 
day at 414.43. 

The bourse's mixture of hope 
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and fear is part of the market’s 
transition to a new preoccupa- 
tion with earnings following 
two years in which it has been 
driven mainly by interest rate 
concerns. 

Two of Amsterdam's cyclical 
companies, the chemicals 
groups Akzo and DSM, started 
the r e port in g season on August 
3 with figures showing steep 
profit rises. Although the 
results exceeded analysts’ 
expectations they led to some 
profit-taking on the day, 
reflecting the fact that both 
companies have outperformed 
the bourse in recent months. 
Since thAn Akzo has faiim fur- 
ther to trade at F121&7D com- 
pared with Fl 21940 on August 
2, while DSM has slipped to 
FI 14440 from the Fl 147 level 
in early August 

In spite of the jagged 
price movements this month, 
analysts believe that some 
stocks, including individual 
cyclical^, still have room to 
rise. 

ABN Amro, in its August 
strategy report, said that it 
was cautious for the short 
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term, but added there was a 
possibility that the AEX might 
stand at around 465 paints by 
mid-1995. 

“Our strategy remains 
unchanged,” the bank said. 
"We continue to be overweight 
in cyclical shares." 

MeesPierson, noting that 
market valuation was already 
high in historical terms, is 
forecasting a 15 per cent return 
for the bourse over the next 12 
months. 

Analysts are agreed that 
selectivity is important, even 
in the popular cyclical end of 
the market. 

Of the two chemicals compa- 
nies, Akzo is preferred for 
long-term potential over DSM 
Other cydicals cited as buys 
are KNP BT. the big Dutch- 
based paper and packaging 
group; Hunter Douglas, the 
manufacturer of Venetian 
blinds and celling systems; and 
Nedlloyd. the Rotterdam rood 
and ocean-going transport com- 
pany. 

Not all company results were 
well received. The nearly 15 
per cent rise reported on Tues- 
day by PolyGram, the music 
company that is majority- 
owned by Philips, fell short of 
expectations, helping to unset- 
tle other parts of the market 
briefly at mid-week. 

In recent days investors in 
Amsterdam have shown that 
they are looking not only at 
second-quarter results but also 
at forecasts for the rest of the 
year. Hoogovens, which 
reported a swing back into 
profit for the first half, pleased 
the market with forecasts of 
substantial increases to come. 
Its shares rose by 4.7 per cent 
to Fl 80.70 an Wednesday after 
the results. 

A nother beneficiary 
from a strong forecast 
is Philips, which tre- 
bled net profit before extraordi- 
naries at the half-year stage 
and predicted a substantial 
increase for the year as a 
whole. 

Banks and insurers, under- 
performers in recent months 
and not due to report until 
later in August, seem out of 
favour with many analysts 
because of the potential for 
rises in long-term interest 
rates. 
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Technology offered in exchange for guarantees 


Deal proposed to end 
Korean nuclear dispute 



By Bernard Gray In London, 
Jeremy Kahn in Washington and 
John Burton in Seotd 

The US and North Korea are 
considering a draft agreement 
that would include a transfer of 
western nuclear technology in 
return for freezing its home- 
grown nuclear programme, 
which is suspected to include 
weapons development 

Negotiators trying to defuse 
the Korean nuclear dispute were 
called to a meeting in Geneva to 
reconsider a provisional agree- 
ment after Pyongyang had raised 
last- min ute objections. 

The draft is thought to include 
a proposal that the US will estab- 
lish relations with North Korea 
and supply it with nuclear tech- 
nology, if the north suspends its 
present nuclear programme. 

However, several important 
issues remain to be resolved and 
US officials were cautious yester- 
day In assessing the talks. The 
proposed deal would not remove 
all nuclear bo mb- making capac- 
ity from North Korea. Pyongyang 
has not yet agreed to demands 
for full inspection of its nuclear 
facilities. 


Mr Robert GalluccL head of the 
US delegation, said: “We are 
working to capture in writing the 
level and areas of agree- 
ment . . . recognising that there 
are other quite important areas 
in which we still do not 
have an agreement [with North 
Korea].’' 

The deal would involve North 
Korea shutting down its graphite 
nuclear reactors which produce 
high-quality plutonium that can 
be used in nuclear weapons, hi 
return, the US would help supply 
the technology for a water-cooled 
reactor of the type commonly 
used In the west. 

These produce poorer quality 
plutonium, which is harder to 
detonate are easier to moni- 
tor by international observers. 
The deal would also include US 
recognition of North Korea, end- 
ing its diplomatic isolation. 

However, it is not clear who 
would bear the $2bn (£L2bn) cost 
of a large water-cooled reactor. 
North Korea also wants addi- 
tional compensation for ending 
construction of a new large 
graphite reactor. 

Plutonium which North Korea 
has already produced is not cov- 


ered by the agreement US nego- 
tiators had hoped to reach a pre- 
liminary deal on the fate of 8.000 
spent nuclear fuel rods currently 
corroding in cooling ponds. Inter- 
national nuclear experts believe 
these rods could pose a signifi- 
cant environmental risk. 

The US would like to send the 
rods to a third country, perhaps 
China, for reprocessing so that 
North Korea cannot secretly 
extract plutonium from them. 
Pyongyang has offered to encase 
them in concrete bat resists 
transporting them outside the 
country. 

North Korea is apparently pre- 
pared to bury the spent fuel rods 
in concrete to prevent radiation 
leakage, instead of reprocessing 
them early next month. US offi- 
cials believe the rods contain 
enough plutonium to produce up 
to five nuclear bombs. 

The US Central Intelligence 
Agency thinks North Korea may 
have already produced two 
nuclear devices by reprocessing 
spent fuel rods. Since these are 
glen outside the provisional HpaI 
the North Korean nuclear pro- 
gramme would thus be frozen 
rather than dismantled. 


Canadian 

insurer 

Continued from Page I 

ance of Winnipeg, which would 
have included a C$22Sm capital 
injection. The search for a res- 
cuer was widened to a group of 
10 Canadian and US insurers last 
month when it became apparent 
that the company required as 
much as C$6Q0m to survive. The 
group was unable to agree, how- 
ever. on how to divide C-onfed’s 
assets and liabilities. 

Confed suffered heavy capital 
losses as a result of commercial 
property lending during the 
1960s. It wrote off C$232m in loan 
losses in 1992 and 1993, but still 
has more than C$800m of non- 
performing loans on its books. It 
had C$33bn under management 
at the end of 1993. 


Russian loan 


Continued from Page 1 

and the problem has worsened 
since the government tightened 
credit after its spring agreement 
with the IMF. In some cases, 
companies have been an able to 
pay their workers, raising the 
prospect of social unrest. 

One western financial official 
said of the debt “It clearly can- 
not be allowed to go on because 
otherwise it could lead to a total 
collapse of the Russian econ- 
omy." 

Mr Yeltsin’s decree is a sign 
that the government may be 
departing from the market 
reform path it appeared to 
choose earlier this year. 


Electronic war of 
words heads from 
computer to court 


By Motoko Rich 

A virtual war of words in 
cyberspace is heading for a very 
real confrontation in a UK court- 
room. 

A London physics lecturer is 
suing a former colleague for libel 
on the Internet, a self-regulating 
global computer network where 
millions of users exchange aca- 
demic ideas, political opinions, 
and increasingly, insults. 

No date has been set for the 
case but if the suit goes to trial in 
the High Court in London it 
could expand the definitions of 
UK libel law and expose the legal 
potholes in the information 
superhighway. Other cases have 
already challenged libel laws in 
the US and Australia. 

Usenet, the part of the Internet 
where the alleged libellous com- 
ments appeared, is sometimes 
known as the world's largest 
electronic conference. It consists 
of a series of “news groups" in 
which an estimated 16m users 
can post messages and debate 
special interests. 

Within this conference setting, 
a culture of “flaming" - the reck- 
less exchange of insults - has 
arisen. Because messages are 
sent to news groups, which are 
accessible to almost all users, 
rather than individuals, 
rows between users are aired in 
public 

Mr Nick Braithwaite, a media 


lawyer with London solicitors 
Clifford Chance, s ai d that- many 
users forget their private vendet- 
tas on the Usenet are out in the 
open. 

“They think they are having a 
private conversation but it is like 
they are using a megaphone," he 
said. 

In the UK case, Dr Laurence 
Godfrey, a former nuclear physi- 
cist at the German Electron Syn- 
croton Laboratory in Hamburg, 
has issued a writ against Dr Phil- 
lip Hallam-Baker, a researcher at 
Cem, the European nuclear 
physics laboratory in Geneva, 
claiming damages for libel or 
slander. 

Dr Godfrey is suing for alleged 
comments about his professional 
work which he claims were made 
by Dr Hallam-Baker on seven 
separate occasions between April 
and July of last year on the Use- 
net. Dr Hallam-Baker has said 
the case will be defended. 

Dr Godfrey said he distin- 
guished between insults and 
libeL 

“The everyday insults are not 
libel and I do not take exception 
with them," he said. "It Is the 
allegations of an untrue nature 
that I am suing about." 

In a separate case, however. Dr 
Godfrey himself is being sued by 
Carleton University and Brock 
University of Ontario. Canada, 
for Internet comments which 
may be in breach of confidence. 


Mercury 
Asset Mgt 
punishes 
its parent 
over Lasmo 


By Robert Peston 

Mercury Asset Management has 
taken the unprecedented step of 
punishing its parent company, 
S.G. Warburg, for the way War- 
burg managed Enterprise Oil’s 
failed bid for Lasmo. 

For the past month, MAM has 
cat the business in UK share 
trading that it gives Warburg to 
the mrniinnin required by law. 
The fund management group, 75 
per cent owned by Warburg, 
took the derision because of its 
fury that the securities firm did 
not buy any of MAM’S Lasmo 
shares when it bought 10 per 
cent of the oil group on behalf of 
Enterprise seven weeks ago. 

Warburg’s unusual derision to 
bay the 10 per cent from only 
five investment institutions, 
rather than picking up stock 
more widely in the market, out- 
raged MAM and other Lasmo 
shareholders. Anger over the 
way Warburg handled the pur- 
chase contrib u ted to the subse- 
quent failure of Enterprise’s 
£i.6bn takeover bid for Lasmo. 

MAM. among the biggest fond 
managers in the UK with more 
than £60bn under its control, 
co old not impose an absolute 
embargo on dealing with War- 
burg because it has a legal duty 
to its clients to trade with any 
City firm offering the best 
prices. However, it has been giv- 
ing Warburg a fraction of its 
normal level of business in UK 
shares. MAM has continued to 
deal with its parent in the secu- 
rities of overseas companies. 

Warburg said yesterday that 
its trading with MAM has tills 
week returned to normal levels. 

Disclosure of MAM’S actions is 
the latest in a stream of embar- 
rassments for Warburg stem- 
ming from its derision to boy the 
10 per cent of Lasmo at above 
the market price from the five 
institutions - PDFM, Capital 
Group, Legal & General, Sun 
life and British Gas. The pur- 
chase of 8 per cent from PDFM 
alone was particularly galling to 
other Lasmo shareholders. 

Warburg last week agreed to 
pay £250.000 to Rwanda charities 
to settle a dispute with Swiss 
Banking Corporation, which bad 
complained to the London Stock 
Exchange that Warburg should 
have purchased its Lasmo 
shares, since it had left a “limit 
order" with Warburg. 

A special subcommittee of the 
exchange's domestic equity rules 
committee had earlier ruled in 
SBC's favour, but Warburg 
refused to pay the £750.000 
claimed by SBC. It made an offer 
to SBC of £250,000. 

SBC turned this down, but said 
it would settle if Warburg paid 
£750,000 to charity. Mr John 
Kemp-Welch. exchange chair- 
man, put pressure on both firms 
to settle, to avoid an appeal to 
the professional standards com- 
mittee. SBC finally said it would 
drop the matter if Warburg paid 
£250,000 to charity. 
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Europe today 


Most ol the continent will have unsettled 
conditions. A strong to near gale north-westerly 
wind will buffet the coasts of the Low Countries 
and Denmark. Western Scandinavia will have 
rain. Poland, the Benelux and Germany will 
have showers, sometimes with thunder. Russia 
will have some sunshine and widespread 
showers. There will be plenty of sunshine in 
southern France, although isolated thunder 
storms could develop. Spain, Italy and the 
Balkans will be sunny. The UK win have 
pleasant conditions with some cloud and gentle 
to moderate winds. 

Five-day forecast 

In the UK, high pressure will develop over the 
weekend bringing fair conditions. The high 
pressure system win move to southern 
Scandinavia at the beginning of next week. 
Conditions will improve in the Benelux and 
Germany. Windy and coo) conditions will 
spread lo Finland and north-western Russia 
and showers are expected. 

Unsettled conditions will return to the UK next 
week as disturbances approach from the 
Atlantic. France and northern Spain will have 
thunder showers after a sunny weekend. 
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No other airline flies to more cities 
around the world. 
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THE LEX COLUMN 

Summer storms 


The theory that the worst of the jitters 
about rising interest rates could be 
over suddenly looks less plausible. 
Bond markets across Europe took a 
tumble on Thursday, dragging equities 
in their wake, following rises in Ital- 
ian and Swedish rates. Wall Street is 
still restive at the thought that US 
rates may soon go up again. The 
FT-SE 100 index lost only 25 prints on 
the week alter staging a strong come- 
back yesterday afternoon. With both 
the Bundesbank council and US Fed- 
eral Reserve open market committee 
meeting next week, f-hnugh. the out- 
look remains unsettled. 

The relatively modest decline in 
London equities Is some comfort. 
Every day brings brighter news an 
corporate earnings. This week centre 
stage belonged to the banks and insur- 
ance companies, which took it in turns 
to shatter brokers’ profits forecasts. 
Industrial companies such as GKN - 
and yesterday the consumer giant Uni- 
lever - are also starting to enjoy the 
upturn. The prospects for utilities are 
equally good following painless price 
reviews by the water and electricity 
industry regulators. Dividend growth 
forecasts of around 8 per cent for the 
market as a whole this year are a 
powerful support 

Yet it is difficult to believe that 
equities will thrive while bonds 
remain on edge. The weakness of the 
pound a gains t the D-Mark - down to 
DM2.40 yesterday - reflects the 
strength of the German currency 
rather than any loss of confidence in 
sterling. But while the market is 
transfixed by the next move in rates, 
such weakness is not soothing. 

Unilever 

It is becoming traditional for Uni- 
lever’s shares to move 5 per cent on 
the announcement of its quarterly fig- 
ures. In May they fell 57p, yesterday 
they rose 55p. The jump this time was 
partly due to relief that there was no 
obvious damage from the European 
soap wars. On the contrary, Unilever’s 
decision to turn off the promotional 
spe nding in markets where the intro- 
duction of Omo Power went badly 
probably meant that short-term profits 
actually benefited from the fuss. Since 
concentrated fabric powders represent 
less than 2 per cent of Unilever’s turn- 
over. it is not material anyway. 

More important are signs that vol- 
ume growth across the group has 
turned up. After seeing growth foil 
from 2V* per cent in the first half of 
last year to TA per cent in the second 


FT-SE Index: 3142.3 (+4.1) 
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it is now creeping back up to 2 per 
cent The South American and Asian 
businesses stepped up another gear 
and in North America growth is close 
to the group target of 4 per cent But 
the consumer businesses on both sides 
of the Atlantic have yet to respond 
and while the detergent price war in 
the US has eased, Unilever's main 
markets are likely to remain competi- 
tive even when economic recovery 
works through- 

While the benefits of the cost- 
reduction programme announced in 
February should kick in strongly next 
year, earnings growth is unlikely to 
match companies more geared to 
European economic recovery. Despite 
the solid long-term prospects, the 
share’s modest rating is only to be 
expected at this stage in the cycle. 

UK brewing 

Pubs without televisions were a bit 
quiet in July as drinkers stayed in to 
watch the World Cup. But most of 
Britain’s brewers are now feeling bet- 
ter about life. Summer trading gen- 
erally seems to have been reasonable, 
helped by the steamy weather. There 
are also signs that the wholesale price 
war is abating, at least when it comes 
to supplying smaller pub operators. 
However, the big independent pub 
fhainx. such as Greenalls and Bod- 
dingtons, are thought still to be get- 
ting very attractive terms and given 
the overcapacity in the industry it is 
likely that the national brewers will 
remain under pressure. 

Against that background it is some- 
what surprising that regional brewers 
and pub operators have tended to 
underperform their national counter- 


parts over the List couple of months. 
In part that may merely reflect the 
fact that large stocks have led the 
stock market rally. The shares of sev- 
eral of the second division companies 
may also have suffered from the sale 
of Whitbread’s stakes in March- 

Either way the smaller fry look rcta- 
tivelv cheap. Tot the pub operators 
appear well-placed as consumer spend- 
ing recovers while brewers like Mar- 
ston are showing there is good growth 
to be had for those with strong brands. 
Share prices also make little allow- 
ance for industry restructuring. Other 
regional must be considering pulling 
out of brewing while Greenalls’ ambi- 
tions have not been satisfied by last 
year’s acquisition of Devenlsh. 

C&G 

Cheltenham & Gloucester might 
fairly claim to be the victim of poor 
quality legislation. But the perfor- 
mance to which it has gone in 
restructuring the offer from Lloyds 
ftnnu- raises some concerns about valu- 
ation and fairness. Although consum- 
mation of the deal has been pushed 
back by three months, the price has 
been left at £1.8bn. Lloyds will thus 
enjoy a better deal in two ways. Tho 
time value of money will make the 
price less onerous and C&G's net 
assets will be boosted by a further 
three months of retained earnings. So 
Lloyds will squander less on goodwilL 

The amount involved may not be 
enormous but the fact that it has been 
wholly ignored in the revision sug- 
gests a degree of imprecision in the 
original valuation. The trouble is that 
C&G members hare little to go on 
when they vole. Moreover they must 
do so now in the clear knowledge that 
the distribution of rewards is random 
and arbitrary. Under a scheme 
designed to meet the requirements of 
the law. some members will be denied 
any share of the proceeds. Some non- 
member depositors will receive a 
bonus. 

Tn a rational world it ought to be 
possible for a bank to buy a building 
society. There is no reason why the 
latter should be ring-fenced by protec- 
tive legislation. One solution which 
would have made valuation easier and 
ensured a fairer distribution of bene- 
fits would have been for C&G to begin 
the process by de-mutualisation and 
public flotation Once again, the law 
prevents this by insisting on a five- 
year period before newly-floated soci- 
eties can be taken over. It really is an 


Schroders. 
Who better 
in Japan? 


As an experienced investor, you 
are probably aware that the Japanese 
stockm3rket has only recently begun to 
rise. In fact, the Nikkei 225 is currently 
trading at just over half the level of its all 
time high in 1989*. 

We believe this is an ideal lime to 
invest. As signs of economic recovery 
become ever more apparent, so the 
confidence of domestic and foreign 
investors grows. It is our opinion that 
their money will cause Japan's market 
rally to accelerate, producing the potential 
for exciting returns. 

But who can you trust with your 
Japanese investments? 

Schroders have over £4 billion invested 
in Japanese equities on behalf of those 
who already know about our expertise. 
£800 million i$ invested in our Japanese 
unit trusts. Little wonder, when our funds 
in Japan achieve such excellent investment 
performance. Take our Tokyo Fund, first 
in its sector since launch in February 1981: 
and our Japanese Smaller Companies Fund. 


the top fund in its sector over 5, 7 and 10 
years**. 

Who should you trust? Who belter than 
Schroders? 

For more information on our view of 
Japan’s economic recovery and details of 
the Schroder Japanese unit trusts available, 
just return the coupon or call us free on: 

rmmm a 



To; Schroder Uoil Trims Limited, 00653 
FREEPOST, London EC48 4 AX 
Please -end me my free uiTomutimi pact on 
Schroder,' ranjeot Jjpaaac Unit TwMa. 
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Tel. No.. 
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Shop until you drop - US-style 


T he Pepsi Ripsaw roller- 
coaster might not be 
among the world’s most 
temping amusement 
park attractions. But it 
makes up for its relative lack of 
stomach-churning thrills with its 
bizarre location: in a fun-fair at the 
heart of the largest shopping mall 
in the United States. 

If your feet are killing you, 
refresh your spirits with a ride on 
the Ripsaw, careering far 2% min- 
utes above indoor trees,, roof tops 
and restaurants ami through a min- 
iature, artificial mountain. If the 
children are playing up, and refus- 
ing to accompany you Inside yet 
more rinthing shops, distract t hem 
with a ride on another of the fair's 
attractions, the Log Chute. This will 
carry them in a hoUowed-ont tree 
trunk through a mountain filled 
with animated figures - and drop 
them down a 40ft waterfall. 

The Mall of America, which lies 
an the outskirts of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and opened its doors 
two years ago this month, is a vast 

temple tO cmi<mmar igm - the Ulti- 
mate statement of faith that the 
chief national pastime of the US is 
not baseball or fishing but shop- 
ping. (Actually, the main pastime 
could soon be gambling, far casinos 
are springing up like weeds across 
the land.) 


The 23-ride amusement park sits 
in the middle of a round, four-storey 
doughnut containing more than 400 
shops, four large department stores, 
a 14-screen cinema and an 18-hole 
miniature golf coarse (‘experience 
the challenge of its two waterfalls 
and seven streams”). There are bars 
and nightclubs where you can play 
pool, watch a televised football 
game; listen to a comedy routine or 
leam to dance, country-style. 

You can even get married. The 
Chapel of Love, located (fittingly) 
just across a walkway from an out- 
let promoting local casinos, can pro- 
vide you with “a decorated, 75-seal 
chapel, taped umac selections, and 
the services of an officiate, all 
offered in 1 Vi-hour packages 
starting at under $500". 

You can have a country-and-west- 
em themed wedding, rock *n' roll 
nuptials, or a Vegas-style affair. 
“We can even get you Elvis," says 
Mary Anne London Gears, the cha- 
pel’s manager, hi the Mail of Amer- 
ica’s alternative reality, the impos- 
sible becomes possible. 

This, after an, is a world where 
the temperature is always a perfect 
70°F (2l°C); where you can sit in the 
street “outside" a perfectly recon- 
structed Italian country restaurant, 
yet still be indoors under the mall’s 
vast glass canopy; and where you 
can indulge your fantasies of 


becoming a top model with a visit 
to Glamor Slots where staff will 
make up your face, banishing 
unsightly spots and pimples, dress 
you in fashionahle clothes and cap- 
ture the “glamorous new you" on 
film 

That is part of the hype, hoopla 
and kitsch. But in the real world of 
hard-nosed financial investment, 
the mall represents two big gam- 


bles: that a complex of such size can 
attract enough customers to make a 
decent return; and that, by mixing 
entertainment with its wares, it can 
compete successfully with rival 
forms of leisure anH electronic shop- 
ping. 

John Wheeler, the Minnesota 
mall’s general manager, says: 
“We’ve recognised that people today 
want a good reason to leave their 
homes. We want to offer them a 
whole variety of reasons to come 
here, which includes not only the 
mall’s goods and services but the 
experience of the whole. 

“The whole concept of experience 


is very, very important to us." 

If this “experience” succeeds - 
and the jury is still out - it will set 
an example for mixed retailing and 
entertainment which the rest of the 
world could follow. Bat the com- 
pany winch mamig ps the Minnesota 
mall is encouraged enough by early 
trading to be putting enter tainment 


malls have begun offering rides on 
ferris wheels, dodgems and carou- 
sels. 

Minneapolis, a stolid city in the 
mid-western farm belt - an area 
from which author Garrison Keillor 
drew the inspiration for his laconic 
tales of the fictional Lake Wobegon 
- might seem an unlikely setting 
for this breadand-drcuses approach 
to selling. But it has played an 
important role in the 43-year his- 
tory of the US mall, and for good 
reason: Minnesota's harsh winters 
and broiling. Insect-infested sum- 
mers maw* shopping in an enclosed, 
temperature-controlled b uilding an 


extremely attractive proposition. 

America’s first mall, the South- 
dale Centre, opened in 1956 only a 
few miles from what is now the 
Mall of America, and clones multi- 
plied rapidly across the land in the 
1960s, 1970s and early 1980s. By the 
end of the last decade, thoug h, the 
regional mall movement looked in 
danger of exhaustion. Americans 
were devoting less leisure time to 


shopping and, when they did ven- 
ture out. they tended to patronise 
strip shopping centres near their 
homes or the growing new “factory 
outlets” - stores offering slightly 
imperfect or end-of-line goods from 
well-known brand manufacturers at 
knock-down prices. 

At the same time, mall owners 
became aware of another potent 
threat: electronic shopping. The 
converging film, computer and tele- 
communications industries will 
eventually create mass-market, 
inter-active television that allows 
consumers to order an immense 
array of goods from home at the 


centres into several other malls 
being built, while some small pr US 


Martin Dickson, complete with his 7 mega-shopped the mega- 
mall 7 T-shirt , examines the phenomenon of a mid-west shopping 
complex which has become a tourist attraction in its own right 


touch of a remote control button. 

This is unlikely to mre m the «md 
of shopping as we have known it; 
humans are social beings and , from 
time immemorial, have found plea- 
surable distraction in visiting 
bazaars. But all these forces are 
putting pressure on shops to make 
parting with money an entertaining 
experience. 

So, too. does the fact that people 
enjoying themselves in an entirely 
artificial world are more likely to 
cast their credit cards around with 
wild, impulsive abandon than those 
trudging from store front to store 
front in the rain. The Mall of Amer- 
ica’s official slogan (“There’s a 
place for fan in your life”) acknowl- 
edges these motives implicitly. Fun 
is, by definition, frivolous and guilt- 
free - and shopping should be the 
same. 

Yet. the first big test of shopping- 
as-entertainment actually took 
place in Canada, where, in 1985, a 
family of real estate developers, the 
Ghennezian brothers, built a mall 
near the city of Edmonton, Alberta, 
which incorporated an amusement 
park, hockey rink and artificial 
lake. It succeeded, generating sub- 
stantially higher revenue per 
square foot than a conventional 
mall- The G hprmftgiang then joined 
up with one of America’s largest 
mall developers, Indianapolis-based 


Melvin Simon & Associates, to build 
the Minneapolis pleasure dome, 
with a US teachers’ pension fond 
putting up the bulk of the equity. 

In the event, the most grandiose 
plans for the Man of America - 
such as an aquarium and a mono- 
rail - were deferred because of the 
nation’s 13931991 recession, and it 
ended up somewhat smaller than its 
Canadian cousin. Even so, when the 
mall opened in August 1992, many 
retailing analysts pronounced it a 
dangerous gamble out of step with 
Americans’ desire to spend less 
time shopping. “It’s risky, very 
risky,” declared one New York con- 
sultant. “Few people really see 
shopping as recreation any more. 
People are time-strapped." Two 
years on, the arguments continue. 

Last year, though, 37m people vis- 
ited the Mall of America - 7m more 
than Walt Disney World in Florida 
(although the figures are not 
directly comparable since the Min- 
neapolis total would have been 
boosted by repeat visits from local 
residents). They spent $625m. 

Wheeler maintains these figures 
are in line with, or exceed, the proj- 
ect's financial and traffic projec- 
tions. But critics point out that the 
mall is not yet frilly occupied - at 
least 10 per cent of its space is 
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Long View/ John Plender 

Fiendish booby traps 


I f the fiT umrial markets are a mine- 
field, derivative instruments such 
as swaps, futures and options 
appear to be the most fiendish of 
new-fangled booby traps. Consider the 
growing n umb er of casualties inflicted 
in recent months by these most volatile 
of financial tools. 

First we have the collapse in March 
erf Askzn Capital Management, a Wall 
Street hedge fond operator whose boss 
David J. Askm contrived to lose hun- 
dreds of millio ns in a matter of weeks, 
wring supposedly “risk neutral” deriva- 
tive trading techniques. One thing that 
is not in dispute is that Askm himself 
was baffled by the sheer complexity of 
his own trading strategies. His end was 
swift. 

Then we saw Procter & Gamble, vet- 
eran of soap and detergent wars, admit- 
ting that its high-powered treasury 
department had stumbled in its deriva- 
tive dealings with Bankers Trust. Bro- 
kerage bouse PaineWebber quickly fol- 
lowed with news of loss-making 
derivative trades in one of its mutual 
funds, which was supposed to invest in 
boring, rock solid US gov er nment secu- 
rities. It felt obliged to reimburse inves- 
tors out of its own resources. 

Nor is the list, which can be extended 
almost at will, exclusively A me ri can. 
Europe’s biggest banks have been badly 
hit by the collapse of their derivative 
trading profits in the first half of this 
year. This week brought news, too, of 
gilt-edged losses and a spot of deriva- 
tive difficulty at Union Discount in the 
City- The discount house’s troubles 
were hardly significant, when compared 
with Allied Lyons’ £150m currency 
option losses of not so long ago, but in 
some ways they were more evocative. 

For almost as long as most of us can 
remember discount houses have sporad- 
ically declared huge losses in their core 
business of bill broking and gilt-edged 
rifling- The normal pattern has been 
for {ben to raise money from share- 
holders to plug the resulting hole in 
their capital and to Invest In diversifica- 
tion away from their core operations. 
All too often the diversification turns 
out to be more risky than expected. 


Union, for example, which declared an 
interim loss this week of nearly 
£800,000, lost several million In 1991 as a 
result of its move into an equipment 
imaging business. 

The traditional response is for the 
houses to raise yet more money from 
shareholders, while declaring a new- 
found aversion to risk. Alternatively 
they conclude that the game is not 
worth a candle and merge or seQ oat, 
which is why only a quartet of the old 
romwg from t he Tendon rHoraimt mar- 
ket survive as independent quoted con- 
cerns: Cater Allen, Gerrard & National, 
King & shaxson arid Union. 

T he experience of the discount 
houses is worth recalling 
because it helps Identify what 
is different in the novel world 
of derivatives trading. And the differ 
ence is not as much as instinct might 
suggest For while the techniques are 
new - though not all that new by now 
- the source of this year's problems is 
old bat The really big trouble, of which 
there has not, in reality, been that 
much to date, comes from taking large 
positions as principal on the basis of 
inadequate capital 
Market making and position taking , 
which is how more and more banks in 
the US and Europe expect to make their 
profits, are exceptionally risky activi- 
ties. As the discount houses found out 
time and again, it is possible to gener- 
ate respectable returns in this business 
fix- a while, only to be overtaken by 
overwhelming losses when hit by 
shocks like the 1987 stock market crash. 

The novelty in today’s markets lies in 
the complexity, the lack o! liquidity 
and, especially important, the lack of 
transparency. Balance sheets in the 
financial sector have always been 
mildly distorted by hidden reserves and 
window dressing. But now they are 
next to worthless as a guide to the 
creditworthiness of institutions that 
deal heavily in derivatives because the 
degree of risk in the balance sheet can 
fluctuate wildly minute by minute. Pub- 
lished data are thus inadequate and out 
of date. It is impossible to tell whether 


people are engaging in low-risk arbi- 
trage or high-risk position taking. 

The result is that we are back to a 
world that has surprising similarities 
with the 19th century. Then, partner- 
ship was stQl the City norm, published 
balance sheets were a rarity and traders 
judged creditworthiness on a combina- 
tion of reputation, rumour and past 
record. People acted as both principal 
and agent without a welter of regula- 
tions to govern conflicts of interest 
What are the rules for survival in such 
a world? 

In the late 20th century we do, admit- 
tedly, have credit rating agencies, on 
whose judgments the derivatives trad- 
ing edifice is uncomfortably dependent 
Yet rating agencies are not infallible. 
So role one is not to rely on rating 
alone. 

Rule two is to recognise that this 
market is best left to professionals, as is 
Investment in the shares of market 
makers. For them, caveat emptor 
applies with deadly seriousness in view 
of the conflict of interest in which 
many players are involved. The final 
rule is to pay even more attention than 
usual, in judging creditworthiness, to 
capital and good parentage. 

Without parents with deep pockets 
several Wall Street investment banks 
would have disappeared over the past 
decade, including First Boston, lohman 
Brothers and, in the light of its recent 
derivatives upset, Kidder Peabody. 
Drexel Burnham did disappear, pre- 
cisely for want of such support And 
without a godparent at the Bank of 
England, many erf London’s discount 
houses would certainly have failed. 

Yet private investors can stiH become 
unwittingly embroiled in derivative 
problems - witness the way in which 
US mutual funds sought to increase 
their returns through derivative trading 
without disclosin g this to clients. Once 
again the role is: be boring. A fund 
manager will not make good the loss in 
a mutual fimd or unit trust unless it 
has a reputation to protect and the 
resources to do it There are times, in 
financial markets, when it pays to play 
safe. 
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Still skittish 
after all these 
profit rises 

Andrew Bolger 

T he Swedish bond the day 4.1 points higher. 

market seldom Analysts of the UK marke 
excites London tend to polarise Into tw 
equity traders, who camps; optimists who contixra 
reached their desks to focus on the robust recover 


T he Swedish bond 
market seldom 
excites London 
equity traders, who 
reached their desks 
on Thursday only after braving 
flooded streets and tube sta- 
tions. But when a !'■ percent- 
age point increase in Swedish 
interest rates was followed by 

a s imilar rise in Italy, many 
succumbed to a bad case of 
cold feet, and the FTSE-100 
shed 28.8 points. 

There were clear domestic 
reasons for both moves - con- 
cern over the Swedish infla- 
tionary outlook and deficit, 
plus Italy's determination to 
defend the lira at a time of 
continuing political uncer- 
tainty. However, London’s 
immediate reaction betrayed 
underlying concern that the 
European interest rate cycle is 
on the turn. 

Traders started in equally 
nervous mood yesterday morn- 
ing, and at one point the FTSE- 
100 was down 27 points, but 
the bond market rallied on 
reassuring US consumer price 
data and the FTSE-100 ended 
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the day 4.1 points higher. 

Analysts of the UK market 
tend to polarise into two 
camps; optimists who continue 
to focus on the robust recovery 
in corporate profits, and pessi- 
mists who fear equity values 
are looking overstretched - 
particularly relative to returns 
available in the gilts market. 

UBS points out that the real 
yield gap between equities and 
index-linked gilts has declined 
from 60 basis points last 
November to minus 13. and the 
last time it turned negative 
was In early 1987, preceding 
the stockmarket crash. 

Gilts reflect market scepti- 
cism over how long inflation 
will continue at its present low 
level. NatWest Securities 
accepts the Bank of England 
will raise UK interest rates this 
year in a pre-emptive strike 
against inflation, but says 
investors must be aware that 
the battle the Bank is facing is 
not against a return to the bad 
old days of UK mflatinn. 

It says: “Instead the Bank 
thinks that 3 per cent is 
achievable on the current 
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interest rate structure, but its 
aim is to get back to the lower 
half of the target range of M 
per cent by the end of this par- 
liament If it comes anywhere 
close to achieving this then it 
will be a very favourable out- 
look for the gilt and UK equity 
markets.” 

The bounce In corporate 
profitability is now wen estab- 
lished. However, Barclays, the 
UK biggest bank, still managed 
to surprise with a trebling in 
pre-tax profits to more than 
£lbn in the first half of the 
year - mainly due to a £68Gm 
drop in bad debt provisions. 
Not all the news was good: 
operating profits fell slightly, 
partly because of low demand 
for loans from recession-chas- 
tened consumers and busi- 
nesses who are in no rush to 
take on new debts. 

The biggest fillip to equities 
came from the regulatory 
review of the English and 
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Welsh regional electricity com- 
panies, which was so favoura- 
ble to the 12 RECs that one 
analyst described it as “a sheep 
in wolfs clothing". Although 
the new price formula means 
average family bills should fail 
by a total of £7Q-£90 over the 
next Five years, the City 
quickly concluded that the 
RECs would be able to deliver 
real dividend growth of at least 
5 per cent over the same 
period. 

The reporting season by the 
composite insurers got off to a 
strong start, with General 
Accident, Commercial Union 
and Royal Insurance all com- 
ing in ahaad of expectations. 
Their domestic market recov- 
ered strongly, thanim to hi gher 
premiums, efficiency improve- 
ments mid more careful under- 
writing. 

Good news was not confined 
to the financial and utilities 
sectors: profits at GKN. the 
automotive components and 
defence engineering group, 
rose by 62 per cent, even 
although sales were up only 9 
per cent Much of the improve- 
ment came from a continuing 
programme of cost-cutting mtH 
an upturn in several busi- 
nesses - particularly automo- 
tive components, which bene- 
fited from recovery in the 
rnntinwitai European car mar- 
ket 

Unilever, the Anglo-Dutch 
consumer goods group, also 
came in with better than 
expected results. Its worldwide 
speciality chemicals business 
benefited from recovery, but 
results in its consumer busi- 
nesses in Europe and America 
did not yet fully reflect these 
improving conditions. 

You cannot get closer to the 
consumer than an undertaker, 
and this tiny sub-sector this 


How do we profit 
from profiteers? 

Gillian O’Connor, personal finance editor 


weak saw the Himax of a dra- 
matic takeover. Service Corpo- 
ration International, North 
America's largest funeral 
group, was assured of winning 
Great Southern Group, the UK 
funeral company, when the 
Takeover Panel refused an 
attempt to block SCTs revised 
offer of £U3m. 

Loewen, the Canadian 
funeral group, had tried to pre- 
vent SCI from raising its bid 
because the Texas-based group 
made a “final" offer which 
omitted a standard clause 
allowing the offer to be 
increased in the even! of com- 
petition. The Panel decided 
this omission by SCTs advis- 
ers, led by the merchant bank- 
ers Schraders, was attributable 
to “a genuine ™ictafcp_ how- 
ever regrettable". 

SCI has agreed to pay £4m 
compensation to investors who 
sold shares in Great Southern 
before the misleading 
announcement was clarified. It 
is not dear who will finally 
pick up the bill, but it seems 
unlikely that Schraders will 
pocket much of a fee. 

Meanwhile, excitement in 
the British burial business 
may not be over. The day after 
SCI won the Panel's backing, it 
bought a 3 per cent stake in 
Plants brook, the only other 
UK-quoted funeral company, 
and said it was interested in 
buying further shares. 

Plantsbrook is 46 per cent 
owned by Pompes Funebres, 
France's largest funeral busi- 
ness, and SCI may want to 
secure a ring-side seat if the 
parent considers asset sales. 
SCI is also concerned that 
Loewen Group, its largest 
north American competitor, 
might consider turning its 
attentions to Plantsbrook. 

Watch this space... 


S hould consumers fight 
back against profiteer- 
ing by buying shares in 
the profiteers? Last 
month, water shares rose 
because the price review was 
less tough than feared. This 
week, electricity shares soared 
for the same reason (see page 
HI for details). And Royal 
Insurance got a warm welcome 
when it announced profits 
< which indndfld an underwrit- 
ing profit of more than 17 per 
cent on its UK consumer busi- 
ness. 

There are, however, impor- 
tant differences between the 
water and electricity busi- 
nesses and general insurance. 
One reason why the utility 
companies are such a joy to 
the investor is that the regula- 
tors control their prices not 
their profits. So provided the 
companies can squeeze their 
own costs, there is theoreti- 
cally no limit to the amount by 
which profits can rise. Add to 
that their effective local 
monopolies, and the inflation- 
proofing implicit in the price 
control mechanism, and you 
have a real licence to print 
money. 

The insurance business now- 
adays is very different indeed. 
It may be sporadically profit- 
able in certain areas, but over- 
all it no longer makes money 
on its basic underwriting busi- 
ness. Insurance shares may 
look attractive right now - but 
they have been a lousy 
long-term investment 
Yet, imtfl the mlririla of this 
century, general Insurance 
rampanipfl did make good prof- 
its from underwriting. Up to 
the 1950s they normally made 
around 5 per cent 
This margin slipped back to 
around 2 per cent in the 1960s, 
and in the 1970s underwriting 
moved into the red. where it 
has broadly stayed ever since. 

Some 20 years ago, a former 
chairman of Royal, Sir Paul 
Chambers, famously predicted 
a return to underwriting prof- 
its of 5 per cent IBs mistake 
was to assume that history 
would repeat itself The trend 


towards Investing in equities 
encouraged insurance compa- 
nies to rely on stock market 
gains for part of their profits. 
Competition drove insurance 
premium rates down. And the 
hitherto cosy world of the big 
insurance companies was irre- 
vocably gone. 

There are some useful invest- 
ment points to note here. 

First and fairly obvious, 
always look at the whole of a 
company's business, not just 
the bit that affects yon. 

Second, look not just for 
good profits but for sustainable 
profits - at least if you are a 
long term investor, rather than 
a speculator. Finally, always 
bear in mind that long term 
changes in business and 
investment do happen. 

Consols bad their day, and 
so did general insurance com- 
panies. Utilities are still enjoy- 
ing theirs. But keep one eye on 
the horizon. 

ODD 

Back to that 17 per cent profit 
Royal maria on its consumer 
business. The actual figures 
were IS per cent on household 
(buildings and contents) busi- 
ness and 15 per cent on motor. 
Motor insurance premiums are 
already on the way down (see 
Weekend FT July 30, page V.) 
and household rates are com- 
ing back a bit But the insurers 
do not expect than to fall as 
much as motor rates. 

The people who are forcing 
rates down are the direct 
insurers who cut out the mid- 
dleman and sell by telp phnnff - 
They can offer better deals, 
because their cost are less, and 
competitors have to follow. But 
It is bards- for the direct insur- 
ers to nose into the household 
market than into motor. 

Why? One reason is that 
something like 40 per cent of 
all household insurance comes 
via building societies. The soci- 
eties get commission of up to 
30 per cent of the premiums, 
which does wonders far their 
overall financial well- 
being. 


Broadly, for every noo you 
pay in household insurance 
p remiums some 30 - 3S per 
cent goes in commission and 

other costs, 15 to 20 per cent in 

profits, and at most h al f is 
actually spent on paying 

The building societies 

defense of their rather comfort- 
able co mmi ssion bas always 
been a double one. First, they 
do a lot of the admin for the 
Insurance companies. 
Secondly, the profit they make 
from their insurance commis- 
sions subsidises their mortgage 
business. Maybe. But perhaps 
consumers would like to make 
their own choices. 

The brave new world of com- 
pulsory disclosure is loo min g 
over the life insurance compa- 
nies. How about some volun- 
tary disclosure of who gets 
what from your household' 
insurance premiums? 

□ □ a 

Kids' lib apart, the new Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester sweeten- 
ers are rather damp squibs. 
Very broadly, more depositors 
will benefit, mainly because 
the qualifying date is later. 
(See page V.) Borrowers miss 
out, but get a warm nod and 
wink from C&G boss Andrew 
Longhurst 

How much is that worth? 
When the Lloyd’s offer was 
originally ann ounced C&G 
hinted that it was confident its 
sweetener proposal would 
work and would fight for it in 
the Courts if necessary. But 
when the High Court turned it 
down, C&G appeared reluc- 
tantly to concede that there 
was no point In fight- 
ing. 

□ □ □ 

The Department of Trade 
recently closed some illegal 
pyramid soiling schemes. Some 
of the victims are forming an 
action group to fight the DTFs 
intrusion, which they consider 
an infringement of civil liber- 
ties. 
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Investment trust schemes 
attract more business 

investment trust savings schemes continue to be popular with 
private Investors who poured £122.1 m Into them in the first half 
of the year, an increase of 20 per cent on the same period last 
year. 

The Association of investment Trust Companies, which published 
the figures, said that the number of regular savers (as opposed 
to lump sum investors who can also Invest via the savings 
scheme) has increased every quarter since the end of 1992, to 
79,000 from just under 56,000. The average amount invested by 
regular savers is £60 a month. 

Fall in F&C net assets 

Foreign & Colonial Investment Trust reported interim results this 
week, showing a fall In net assets from 148p to 134.2p per share 
during the six months to June 30. The share price fed 10.9 per 
cent in the first half, which was not as much as the 13 per cent 
drop in the FT-SE-A All-Share Index 
F&C blamed fears of a higher Inflation-rate and rising interest 
rates, parftcularty In the US, for the falls. It warned that stock 
markets may have difficulty In making progress, partly because 
of the rapid expansion of the US economy. 

Barclays trebles interim profits 

Barclays trebled its interim profits to £1.04bn before tax for the 
six months to end June, thanks partly to a £6BQm cut In bad 
debt provisions. The interim dividend was increased by 23 per 
cent to Bp a share. Chief executive Martin Taylor commented 
that Barclays had made “lousy returns" in the past few years. 

C&G’s new share-out scheme 

Cheltenham & Gloucester Building Society has put forward a new 
scheme for sharing out the £1.8bn cash bid from Lloyds Bank. 
This would increase payments to members to up to £13,500 for 
each qualifying account. The meeting at which members will vote 
is now planned for March 1995. (Details page V). 

Cheer for smaller companies 

The Hoara Govett SmaBer Companies Index (Capital Gains 
version) rose one per cent over the week to Thursday 11 August. 
This move leaves it very dose to its level at the beginning of the 
year, whereas the FT-SE-A All Share Index is stiB over 6 per cent 
down, and the FT-SE 100 over 8 per cent down. 

Next week’s Finance and the Family 

Many people only discover how inheritance tax works when they 
meet an unexpected bill. We pinpoint the main traps - and 
explain how to avoid them. 


Players gratefully take their eyes off the ball 


I t usually helps if Wall 
Street has something 
other than the price of 
stocks and bonds to 
think about during the slum- 
bers that typically afflict US 
financial markets at this time 
of the year, and that some- 
thing this week has been the 
baseball players’ strike. 

While file mid-season disrup- 
tion of America’s national pas- 
time may not be a particularly 
happy subject, it has at least 
provided respite, for traders 
and investors, from the numb- 
ing dissections of economic 
statistics and the endless spec- 
ulation about Federal Reserve 
monetary policy that normally 
passes for intelligent discus- 
sion around the trading floors 
and executive offices of lower 
Manhattan. 

At least with the baseball 
strike, there are some certain- 
ties everyone can rely upon: 
namely, the rich and greedy 
owners are fighting with the 
rich and greedy players over 
money (In this case, how to 
divide the $2bn annual reve- 
nues the games generate). This 
sort of thing has been going 
on throughout the history of 
baseball. This strike, which 
started yesterday, is the 


T hree of the UK's larg- 
est insurance compa- 
nies reported impres- 
sive results for the 
first half of 1994 this week - 
but their managers can be for- 
given if they feel aggrieved by 
the market's less than enthusi- 
astic reaction. 

General Accident (pre-tax 
profits of £203.2m against a 
forecasted £l77m-£200m) saw 
its share price marked down 
4Qp over the week, and Com- 
mercial Union (which posted 
pre-tax profits of £l81m, at the 
top of the expected range) was 
rewarded with a rise of only 
12p to 562p. 

Royal Insurance did better, 
but it is the lowest rated of the 
composites. Its share price rose 
by 17p to close at 279p, after 
UK results described by chief 
executive, Mr Richard Gamble, 
as its “best ever". 

“Most analysts’ forecasts 
were blown out of the water 
but the markets' reaction has 
been niggardly," said Paul 
Hodges, analyst with James 
CapeL 

The response seems all the 
more surprising because the 
shares of composite insurance 
companies have underper- 


sporfs eighth work stoppage 
in just over 20 years. 

Moreover, while the rest of 
America struggles to feel sym- 
pathy with tiie two sides in the 
dispute, there are plenty of 
people on Wall Street who can 
find common cause with base- 
ball’s players and owners. 

For example, the players, 
who earn millions of dollars a 
year and feel that nothing 
should interfere with the free 
market process that deter- 
mines the price placed on their 
talents, are not far removed 
from Wall Street’s best dealers 
and investment bankers. Their 
annual salaries are also mea- 
sured in seven figures, and 
they wonid never dream of 
accepting any restrictions on 
who they work for, and for 
how much. 

Similarly, the complaints by 
dub owners that the business 
of baseball is in trouble 
because casts are rising too 
fast relative to revenues will 
find an echo throughout the 
US business community. The 
owners insistence that their 
survival depends upon their 
employees - the players - 
accepting restrictions on pay 
levels wonid make sense to 
any Industry chieftain. For 
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years, US corporations have 
been cutting and restructuring 
their workforces, or imposing 
wage cuts or freezes, in an 
attempt to rein in costs during 
business downturns. 

This is exactly what is hap- 
pening on Wall Street. While 
much of the rest of corpor at e 
America is prospering, the 
securities broking and invest- 
ment banking industry is 
enduring its most difficult 


period since 1990. After three 
years of record profits, the 
earnings of Wall Street firms 
have shrunk amid falling reve- 
nues from securities under- 
writing, broking and trading. 

As a result. Wail Street 
firms have been taking action 
to bring costs back into line 
with revenues. In the last few 
weeks, Merrill Lynch, PaineW- 
ebber. Smith Barney Shearson 
and Prudential Securities - 


four of the biggest securities 
houses in the US - have cut 
their payrolls, most noticeably 
in bonds, which has suffered 
mare than any other area from 
the deterioration in market 
conditions. 

More job cuts are likely, 
because there are few signs of 
an improvement in the busi- 
ness environment if anything, 
matters may get worse 
because the upward trend in 
domestic interest rates, the 
root of Wall Street’s problems, 
has probably not yet peaked. 

Just this week, statistics on 
July retail sales and inflation 
provided little evidence to sug- 
gest that the economy has 
been slowing down. If any- 
thing, economists believe the 
recent data has only made it 
more likely that the Fed will 
put up interest rates again 
soon, possibly as early as next 
week, when the central bank’s 
open market committee meets. 

Although another interest 
rate rise has been partially 
discounted by Wall Street, ft 
can only reinfarce the bearish 
mood among stock market 
dealers and Investors. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Average, 
which has fallen from just 
under 4,000 to Its current level 


Bottom Line 


Insurers fail to inspire 


formed the Footsie index in the 
last year and appear under 
rated. 

By Thursday night insurers 
were on a dividend yield of 5.32 
compared to a market average 
of 3-78, while the sector's price 
earnings ratio - measured on 
the basis of its historic perfor- 
mance - amounted to only 
9.61, compared to 1852 for the 
market. 

Underpinning the cool 
response is the perception that 
the industry's pricing cycle has 
reached its peak and that cur- 
rent buoyant levels of profit- 
ability could soon begin to 
erode as prices &1L 

In particular the markets are 
concerned by signs of price 
competition, especially in the 
motor market, where a new 
breed of telephone insurance 
companies, led by Direct Line, 
is making rapid inroads. 

Some analysts fear that 
these pressures will gradually 


UK Insurance 

Share prices and FT-S&A sector negative to ttie FP-SE-A Aft-Stars Index 


Insurance 
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feed through into other parts 
of the market, dampening the 
profitability achieved after 
increases in rates and the 
introduction of more selective 
underwriting. 

This week’s results indicate 
such fears may have been over- 
played. Profits from the home 


insurance market were particu- 
larly good, for example. This 
was partly the result of kinder 
weather which meant fewer 
claims for storm and subsi- 
dence damage. But it could 
indicate that the direct writers, 
which are currently attacking 
the home insurance market. 


may experience more difficulty 
In winning market share thaw 
they have done in the motor 
market 

"People generally show more 

inertia m chang in g their hn m^ 

insurance policy from year to 
year, compared with changing 
their motor insurer," says 
Youssef Ziai, analyst with Mor- 
gan Stanley. 

In addition Ziai says that m 
some parts of the market - 
such as commercial property, 
for example - premium rates 
are still increasing and he 
aspects competition from Euro- 
pean companies and Lloyd's 
syndicates to be muted. 

Analysts also suggest that 
me indus try's balance s he et Is 
not strong enough to support 
rate competition. 

Falls in the fixed income and 
equity markets, have knocked 
several points off the solvency 
Margins of the composites 
“The balance sheets of all the 


of about 3,760 since the Fed 
started raising interest rates 
in February, may have quite a 
bit further to go before the 
cycle of rising rales is com- 
plete. 

Perhaps the market faces a 
repeat of the Dow's perfor- 
mance during the last pro- 
longed baseball strike, in 1981. 
In that year, the Dow stood at 
1,006 on the first day of the 
strike. Fifty days later, when 
the dispute was settled, the 
average had dropped more 
than 6 per cent to 942. From 
then on it was all downhilL 

By the time the interrup ted 
baseball season was over, 
barely seven weeks later, the 
Dow had plunged «nn*H»r 12J> 
per cent to 824. If today’s mar- 
ket repeats the performance of 
the last baseball -strike year, 
the Dow will be down at 3,100 
by the end of October, and 
there will be more unemployed 
investment bankers and trad- 
ers on the street. 

Patrick Harverson 

Monday 3753*1+ 6.T9 

Tuesday 3755.76+ 1J5 

Wednesday 3766.76+ 11.00 

Thursday 3750.90- 15.86 

Friday 


companies have been seriously 
eroded. There is no excess capi- 
tal" says Hodges. Hodges and 
Ziai both expect the present 
period of profitability to be sus- 
tained beyond 1995 and the 
subsequent downturn to be 
less sharp. “If UK insurers are 
looking at a long period of 
healthy results, their share 
prices should be higher than 
they currently are," says 
Hodges. "Investors do not seem 
prepared to believe that 
healthy profits will persist" 
Nevertheless it is not diffi- 
cult to find sceptics. Steven 
Bud, analyst with Smith New 
Court and the most prominent 
the bearish commentators, 
believes competition will inten- 
sity. He insists that UK trading 
foflrgfos ~ the companies trade 
under writing profits of 
wtw«n lfip and 27p for each 
pound of home insurance me* 
miuzn income, for example - 
are simply unsustainable 
that, outside the UK, returns 
on capital are generally unim- 
pressive. “I Can’t frhinli; q f gjiy 
reason other than possible bid 
talk for these shares to rise 
* I Sraficantly 1 " says Bird. 
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FINANCE AND THE FAMILY 


Power to the people 
- and profits, too 

tflat industry’s regulator has delivered his judgment , 
Michael Smith analyses the prospects of the regional companies 

hareholdera In thfk tlw Owinvmt fyg MnAnrnr IVfVir AAn -*- - ■ — - 1 .1 A - -- - - M 


S hareholders in the 
regional electricity 
companies in 
England and Wales 
are used to good 
times. Bat, even by their start 
dards, this has been a very 
good week. Following the 
industry regulator’s Thursday 
announcement on what the 
market views as generous 
price controls, shares in the 12 
companies rose in value by 
more than £Llbn to ElSJbn. 
There could be more to come - 
possibly much more. 

Even if the companies were 
simply to stand still and get on 
with the efficiency savings 
which the regulator assumes 
they are capable of achieving, 
most analysts believe that at 
least some of them remain 
under-valued and that the sec- 
tor will continue to outperform 
the market tor months, per- 
haps years. 

The companies axis not about 
to stand still, though. They 
have a' heavy agenda tor the 
next year and most of it seems 
likely to enhance the value of 
their shares. Top of the list is 
the likely flotation of the 
National Grid, the transmis- 
sion company owned by the 
regional companies and which 
is worth at least fiflm. 

One option is for sharehold- 
ers to be issued with shares in 
the grid. Another would be to 
distribute money raised 
through the flotation to share- 
holders through a special divi- 
dend. Either way, they would 
benefit A decision is likely in 
the autumn, with the flotation 
following next spring. 

Long before that, though, at 
least some of the companies 
will have followed the lead of 
Eastern Electricity in buying 
back its own shares to cancel 
them. With nearly all of the 
companies cash-positive 
already - and most, possibly 
ah, expected to increase their 
cash piles after the review 
comes into force - buy-backs 
may enable companies to boost 
both earnings per share and 


the amount of money they can 
pay out in dividends. 

There is also the possib£Qt? 
of take-overs and mergers, 
both of and by the companies. 
But the City will be waxy of 
any acquisitions the companies 
m ake outside the sector, given 
the patchy acquisitions record 
of other utilities. 

It would be more likely to 
welcome mergers between 
regional power companies, 
given the potential for econo- 
mies, There is also a possibility 
of them attracting the atten- 
tion of a conglomerate or an 
overseas utility company. 

The decisions of Professor 
Stephen Littlechild, the regula- 
tor, an Thursday probably will 
have more effect than any 
other single factor on the com- 
panies this decade. The distri- 
bution businesses on which be 
has imposed price controls con- 
tribute about 80 p«a- cent of the 
regional companies’ profits, 
and the review lasts for five 
years. 

There was no disguising the 
relief felt by regional mmpmy 
executives. In spite of puhhc 


statements about the tough- 
ness of the regime, it was 
nowhere near as onerous as 
they bad feared. 

Some analysts had, until 
recently, predicted cuts in dis- 
tribution prices next April of 
up to 30 per cent, and increases 
thereafter limited to infla tion 
minus 4 per cent in subsequent 
years. But the outcome was 11 
to 17 per cent coupled with 
inflation minus only 2 per cent 

A s a result, virtually 
all City analysts 
were upgrading 
their forecasts for 
the amount by which compa- 
nies can increase their divi- 
dends over the next five years. 

Since the yield of utility 
shares is one of their main 
attractions, dividend growth is 
a key indicator for investors. 
Estimates for real annual 
increases in dividends vary 
from 6 to 10 per cent for the 
sector as a whole, way above 
the stock market average. 
Average earnings per share, 
after an initial drop ngx t year, 
should grow by at least 2 to 3 


percentage points above infla- 
tion. 

That than, is the broad pic- 
ture. But what are the pros- 
pects for the individual compa- 


Although they were classi- 
fied as three groups in the 
review, with different levels of 
price-cutting resulting. City 
views cm how they fared do not 
necessarily relate to the group 
in which they appeared. This is 
because the price cuts take 
into account a number of foe- 
tors, including capital spend- 
ing requirements and treat- 
ment under the previous 
regime. 

■ Eastern Electricity’s shares 
reached a record high on 
Thursday as analysts wel- 
comed the regulator’s decision 
to place the company in the 
group of three which must cut 
allowed prices by 11 per cent 
After a poor start in the City’s 
eyes following privatisation. 
Eastern's management under 
chief executive John Devaney 
is considered one of the best 
bets to cut costs and is on sev- 
eral brokers’ buy lists. 



■ Bast Midlands Electricity 
was another in the 11 per cent 
group; this, .according to one 
analyst, was “the first good 
news they have had. for two 
years”. Following problems 
over early acquisitions, the 
company has installed a new 
management which has recti- 
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fled previous mistakes- But it 
needs some high capital spend- 
ing; this was one reason for 
inclusion in its group. 

■ Landau Electricity had the 
biggest share rise amid relief 
that the regulator had, appar- 
ently, accepted its argument 
that its high cost base was jus- 
tified by the difficulties erf ser- 
vicing the capital. The shares 
had been hit before Thursday 
because it was thought the 
company could have to cut 
prices by more than most 

■ Manweb is one of three com- 
panies in the group which, cm 
the face of it, fared worst 
because they must cut allow- 
able prices by 17 per cent But 
it argues that the review is less 
severe than it seems, partly 
because the company's prices 
are lower than permitted and 
partly because of the benefits 
accruing from the previous pri- 
cing regime. 

Although traditionally rated 
highly, analysts are divided as 
to Manweb’s merits. Some say 
it can still reduce costs but 
others claim it ft mftgjng out 
by not diversifying. 

■ Midlands Electricity was in 
the middle group which must 
cut allowable prices by 14 per 
cent Several brokers, indud- 


ing S.G. Warburg, say it is a 
buy, In part because of the 
number of provisions it has 
made which may be released 
into profits later. 

■ Northern Electric ft one of 
three companies which will 
incur a 17 per cent cut in 
allowable charges from April. 
While ft appears on few ana- 
lysts' buy lists, the company's 
position ft poor only in the 
context of what is considered 
an extremely favourable 
review for the sector. “None of 
the shares in this sector should 
be sold.” says one analyst 

N orweb is judged by 
most analysts to 
have fared about 
averagely and 
remains one of the sector’s 
higher rated companies. It ben- 
efits from its plans to increase 
significantly the amount of 
money it makes from unregu- 
lated income. Including over- 
seas and retailing ventures. 

■ Seeboard was placed by 
Littlechild in the middle group, 
with a 14 per cent cut required 
in allowable prices. Analysts 
were split: some felt it had 
fared badly while others 
argued it bad done well. But, 
with strong profitability and 


high dividend cover, it remains 
rated highly. 

■ Southern Electric is thought 
generally to have had an 
extremely good review. In spite 
of above-average rates of 
return on its capital, it ended 
up in the group of companies 
which feces only an 11 per cent 
cut in prices. Most brokers rate 
the company as a buy. 

■ Swalec appeared in the 17 
per cent group and is judged 
generally to have had a 
medium to poor review. Tradi- 
tionally one of the lowest rated 
groups, some analysts believe 
it has more scope to cut costs 
than most 

■ South Western Electricity 
has been one of the main bene- 
ficiaries of the share price rise 
since the review’s publication. 
It appears to have convinced 
the regulator that its high 
costs are justified because of 
the rural nature of the area it 
serves. 

■ Yorkshire Electricity was 
one of the first companies to 
accept the regulator’s verdict, 
saying it was tough but chal- 
lenging. Following a fell in its 
rating in the City in the past 
year or so, several brokers 
(including UBS) believe its 
shares are good value. 
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INVESTMENT 


MINIMUM 

RATE 


£500 5 . 75 % 




Our offshore account means 
you don't have to be rich to get rich. 


You may ihink that offshore banking is a privilege 
that only the very wealthy can enjoy. 

But not at Woolwich Guernsey. A mere £500 
invested in our Sterling International Gross Account 
will eam you a plump 5 . 75 % a year. 

And as your wealth blossoms, so do our rates - 
6.0% pa front £10,000 up to £39,990, 6.10% 
pa up to £99,999, 6^% pa up to £249,999, 
6J5% pa up to £999,999 and 7% abavo Ihaf- 
with instant access to your money without losing interest. 

You see we don't just want to attract the big 
investors, we want to grow them as well. To find out 
more, call us on 0481 715 735 during weekday 
business hours, alternatively fax us on 0481 715 722 
or clip the coupon. 


The Sterling International Gross Account 



BALANCE 

RATES 

£500 -£9,999 

5.75% 

£10,000 -£39,999 

6.00% 

£40,000 -£99,999 

6.10% 

£100,000 -£249,999 

6.50% 

£250,000 - £999,999 

6.75% 

£1,000,000+ 

7.00% 


Yd like a better return on my money 

O Please send me deoils of (he Storting Internationa) Gross Account. 
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THE TEMPLETON GLOBAL UNIT TRUSTS 

With individual stock markets difficult go predict, it makes sense co spread the ride and go global. And for 
consistent world-class performance, you’ll find it difficult to beat Templeton- Our Global Growth Trust 
offers a combination of ‘established’ markets with emerging markets potential - and our Global 
IWanrWl Trust aims to provide a good, growing level of income from a similar range of investments. What’s 
more, Templeton’s reputation for long-term performance is already firmly established, and the Franklin 
Templeton Group manage over $112 billion worldwide for 32 million mutual fund shareholder accounts. 
With a minimum investment of just £1,000 
this could be a truly world-class opportunity. 

Por more details, talk to your 
financial adviser. Alternatively, call 


QiiartDe Ranking over 

lyr* 

3yrs* 

5yrs* 

Global Growth Trust 

l ' 

1 

1 

Global Balanced Trust 

1 

1 

1 


free on 0800 27 27 28 between 9am and 5pm Monday to Friday or complete the coupon below. 

The vdne afnma ad die income (tentim may pit down » wHI » *«• ■ not pnmL Rw pafosnwec b oat orccttuft; a guide to 6*nre prribimamrr. 

-Mjcropah Offer to bid lo Ik Augna 1994. 

M v Cal! free 0808 27 27 28 


f TO: Templet c>e Offitt. PB^EPQST, EH2721 . 17 Niyiff Sapwt, Lxvmgjton EHM 58R_ 

I Pifcttt Mad Aw detail* of the Tetspleton C3ofal Unit Tram. 


FTlOBJS* 


Name 


Addm 


Poctude 



Templeton 


I Kurd b; Templeton Unit Trait Manager* Limited. Member of IMRO, LAUT&O and the Templeton Marketing Graiif, 
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FINANCE AND THE FAMILY 


The week ahead 


Last of the banks 


Aign 

Shaw price ofaSv* to th* 
FT-S&AAfrSha» Index 

120 -r- — 


I nvestors will be w atching 
for shocks at HSBC Hold- 
ings as it concludes the 
interim results season for 
UK banks. Shares have dread; 
fallen sharply this year on wor- 
ries over Asia- Pacific growth, 
and its exposure to financial 
markets trading. 

On Monday, the bank, now 
the parent of Midland hanir, is 
expected to report pre-tax prof- 
its of about £iJbn, compared 
with fii.LTbn. Earnings per 
share are expected to rise by 5 
per cent to about 34p and the 
dividend to be increased 14 per 
cent to 8p. 

□ Argos, the catalogue 
retailer, is forecast on Monday 
to announce an Increase in 
interim pre-tax profits from 
£13. 2m to about £15m. The 
company said at its annual 


meeting that tike-forfike sales 
- which exclude new stores - 
had increased 9 per ceot in the 
first four months of the year, 
although they had slowed 
since then. Margins are 
thought to have held steady. 

□ Salon, the paints group. Is 
expected to report increased 
first-half profits of £10m 
(£& 73m) on Tuesday following 
improved contributions from 
Novodec - the French paint 
maker acquired for wa™ last 
year - and Vallance, the spe- 
cialist products b usin ess which 
cost £6 .2m. it has also enjoyed 
some organic growth in the 
trade paints b usine ss, and is 
likely to recommend a U5p 
fL3p) interim dividend. 

□ Continued rate comp e t i tion 
in the US insurance market 
could hold back profit growth 


at Sedgwick, the insurance 
broker, which reports its 
interim results on Tuesday. 
Analysts expect pre-tax profits 
for the six months to be 
between £55m and £64m, 
against £5tlm. 

□ Britannic Assurance, the 
life Insurance company, will on 
Wednesday announce its 
results for the first half of the 
year, like other life compa- 
nies, it is not required to 
release interim profits figures, 
so attention will focus on the 
interim dividend. 

Last summer, the interim 
rose to 3.85p, against 3.433p. 
Analysts' forecasts for the 
interim dividend this year are 
round -L2p or 4.3p - an 
increase of 9 or 10 per cent 

□ BICC, the cables and con- 
struction company, reports its 



ScRBORFrOcapM* 

Interim results on Wednesday. 
The results should show a fur- 
ther improvement in the 
group's main UK and US cable 
markets with pre-tax profits 
expected to nudge above £6Qm 
for the six months to the nnri 
of June, against a re-stated 
£S0m. 

warnings should be sufficient 
to cover a maintained dividend 
but increased payments to 
shareholders are some way off. 


Life company hits trouble 


W henever an 
organisation 
says “business 
as usual”, the 
tmmwHflto reaction is that if 
this really were the position, 
there would be bo call to say 
so, write Alison Smith and 
Tracy Corrigan 
Even with that caution, the 
statement yesterday from Con- 
federation Life in the UE that 
it was carrying on as normal, 
despite the intervention by 
Canadian regulators in its 
Toronto-based parent com- 
pany, does contain some infor- 
mation to comfort UK custom- 
ers. 

First, there is the knowledge 
that most of the 250,000 UK 
policyholders come under the 
control of the British opera- 
tion. This is ring-fenced from 
whatever happens to the Cana- 
dian company. 

Then, there is the prospect 


that the UK operation is about 
to be sold to what Confedera- 
tion Life describes as a “large 
financial services company of 
significant financial strength". 
That announcement was made 
earlier last week, although 
negotiations began a few 
mouths ago. 

The talks, which are now in 
the hands of the Canadian reg- 
ulators, are expected to be con- 
cluded very soon. 

There are, however, about 
35,000 people who took out 
policies from the UK branch 
when it was still part of the 
Canadian operation, before 
1990. While they fall within 
the ambit of the parent com- 
pany, the Canadian regulators 
intend to include fids group as 
part of the sale of the UK sub- 
sidiary. 

Both the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the 
Hank of England have been 


kept informed about the prog- 
ress of disposing of the UK 
operation, which indudes Con- 
federation Bank. This offers 
residential mortgage loans and 
deposit account facilities. 

While the bank has often 
featured in our Highest Rates 
table, the life operation has 
been one of those named by 
the Office of Fair Trading as 
giving poor values to custom- 
ers who give np long-term 
savings policies at a very early 


The main focus of its busi- 
ness is pensions and it is one 
of the leading providers of 
pooled pension products for 
medium-sized companies. It 
made pre-tax profits In 1993 of 
£27 An against £14*2m in 1992. 

If the worst were to happen 
and the UK company failed, 
the policyholders’ protection 
scheme - set up In 1975 as a 
safety net for customers - 


would come tnto play and the 
priority would be to transfer 
the business on a working 
basis. It would be wound up 
only as a last resort 

Bondholders have also been 
left in a state of uncertainty. 
Dealers yesterday stopped 
making prices in Confedera- 
tion Life bonds, which means 
that investors are unable to 
sell bonds at any price. 

In the sterling market, the 
group has a £100m issue of 9% 

per cent notes due 1997, 
arranged by S.G. Warburg; 
and a £i00m Issue of subordi- 
nated bonds due 2093, 
arranged by Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd. Some dealers said yes- 
terday that the subordinated 
bonds are being viewed as 
worthless, as they will rank 
below otber types of debt 
when any pay-out is made. 

■ Helpline for poUcyhoUm: 
0800-834 071 


PERMANENT INTEREST-BEARING SHARES 


Pibs 


Stock 

Coupon 

Mini mum 

Issue date 

Issue price 

Price* 

Yield* 


(gross %) 

« 


(pence) 

(pence) 

(gross, %) 

Birmingham Mktehires 

9-33 

1,000 

16712793 

100.17 

87.25 

10.74 

Bradford & Blngley 

11.63 

10,000 

30/9/91 

100.20 

114.00 

10.20 

Bradford & Blngley 

13.00 

10,000 

29/6/92 

100.13 

125.25 

10.38 

Bristol & West 

13L38 

1,000 

11/12/91 

101.79 

126.25 

10-60 

Bristol & West 

13.38 

1,000 

31/10/91 

100.34 

126.25 

10.60 

4 Britannia (1st) 

13.00 

1,000 

13/1/92 

1DCL42 

123.25 

10.55 

Britannia (2nd) 

13.00 

1,000 

8/10/92 

107.13 

123.25 

10.55 

Cheltenham & Gfoucs 

11.75 

50.000 

21/10/92 

100.96 

116.50 

10.10 

Coventry 

12.13 

1,000 

28/5/92 

100.75 

11EL25 

10.50 

First National 

11.75 

10,000 

4/5/93 

100.25 

102J50 

11.48 

Halifax 

12.00 

50,000 

23/1/92 

100.28 

118.75 

10.11 

Halifax 

8.75 

50,000 

7/9/93 

100.62 

87.75 

9.97 

Leeds Permanent 

13.63 

50,000 

3/091 

100.00 

132.50 

10.28 

Leeds & Holbeck 

1338 

1,000 

31/3/92 

100.23 

125.00 

10.70 

Newcastle 

12.63 

1,000 

8/9/92 

100.45 

119-25 

10.77 

Newcastle 

10.75 

1,000 

15/9/93 

100.32 

101.38 

10.60 

North of England 

12.63 

1.000 

23/6/92 

100.14 

11925 

10.59 

Skipton 

12.88 

1,000 

27/2/92 

100.48 

120.25 

10.71 
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Good news for the few 


T he good news is that 
owners of Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester's 
permanent interest- 
bearing shares will be entitled 
to a flat-rate payout of £500 and 
about 13 per cent of the bal- 
ance (subject to a maximum 
balance of £100,000). 

The bad news Is that very 
few private individuals hold 
CM3 Fibs, which were issued 
in denominations of £50,000 In 
October 1992. In any case, to 
qualify, you would need to 
have bought the Pibs before 
the end of December 1992 - 
and hold them to the day the 
proposed takeover of C&G by 
Lloyds bank takes place some 
time in the summer of 1995. 
News of the restructured 



NEW UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 
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■ Mercury Income Portfolio 

Mercury Asset Management (0800 
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deal for C&G customers on 
Thursday (see page V) had lit- 
tle effect on the price of C&G 
Pibs, according to Hoare 
Govett’s Peter CapeL He said 
the spread - the difference 
between buying and selling - 
of C&G Pibs had tightened 
recently in anticipation of the 
proposed merger. 

Pibs are issued by building 
societies to raise capital. They 
have no maturity date, so the 
investor’s capital cannot be 
guaranteed. Since they are 
irredeemable, investors can get 
back their money only by sell- 
ing them on the open market 

In theory, they pay a fixed 
rate of interest indefinitely, 
but missed interest payments 
do not mount up for payment 
at a later date. Pib-hoMers are 
last in line for repayment in 
the event of a wind-up and are 
not covered by a compensation 
scheme. 

But even though thief market 
is relatively small and illiquid 
- the sort of market in which 
institutions rather than indi- 
viduals are more usually to be 
found - private Investors have 
been attracted to Pibs because 
of their relatively high yields, 
as the table shows. 


These yields are, generally, 
linked to the gilts market; but, 
since building societies are 
considered a less reliable 
Issuer than the government, 
the Pibs yields are relatively 

higher. 

The steepness of the yield 
curve means that Pibs con 
tinue to offer yields In excess 
of 10 per cent,” said CapeL 
This compares very favoura- 
bly with the most recent Bank 
of England inflation report, 
which forecast that the under- 
lying rate of inflation will peak 
between 3-4 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1995." 

Variations in the price differ- 
entials between different Pibs 
are due to building society fac- 
tors. Those that are regarded 
as a better credit risk tend to 
have lower yields than others. 

If the C&G/Lloyds merger 
goes through, prices for Pibs of 
other building societies - par- 
ticularly those deemed merger 
candidates - are expected to 
benefit These Include Bristol 
& West, Coventry, Skipton, 
Leeds & Holbeck, and Chesh- 
ire. 

Scheherazade 

Daneshkhu 
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Regrets. 

Fve had 
a few.” 



For further information, telephone the 
number below seating where you saw this 
advertisement and the coupon reference. 
Alternatively, pose the coupon below. 

Share in the success. 
r 24 HOUR PHONE SERVICE 0734 828802 “ n 


There is no point in looking back at 
what might have been. But there is every 
point in looking to the future — yours and 
your family’s. 

From just £25 a month, you can invest 
in the proven long-term performance of 
our range of investment trusts through the 
Private Investor Plan. Just look at the 
chart again. 

■ Our charges are low and the Plan is 
flexible, so you can increase or reduce your 
savings at any time - without penalty. 

Start saving for your future now with 
Foreign & Colonial, the world’s oldest 
investment crust manager. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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PRELIMINARY RESULTS 
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INTERIM STATEMENTS 
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RIGHTS ISSUES 


Directors’ transactions 


Gnmnachf Urioo b to ntae £32&n vta a 1 - 8 at 475p ityfe tout 

Sdaet AppaMmanb to to rri» £44<n via a 184 - 1 at tiSp righto Ism at 352m sham. 


Directors at Setan Healthcare 
have been selling to improve 
liquidity in their stock. This 
happens quite often in compa- 
nies where the shares are held 
tightly but there is strong 
institutional demand for 
equity. By keeping the stock 
too tightly, a folse market can 
be created. To avoid this, cor- 
porate brokers may advise a 
release of some shares. - 
□ Brandon Sire is involved in 
leasing an kinds of equipment 
tadndlng marquees, furniture 
and power tools. It has been 
quoted on tlm Unlisted Securi- 
ties Market since late 1989 but, 
in the next few months. 


expects to get a full stock mar- 
ket listing. In order to satisfy 
the criteria required for this, 
chairman Brian Nathan and 
managing director Richard 
Bryan have sold stock to 
diminish their personal stakes. 
Other members of the board 
took the opportunity to acquire 
shares. 

□ Barry Charles, chief execu- 
tive of electronics company 
Electron House, sold stock 
worth more than £161,000 dur- 
ing the week to fund, the pur- 
chase of a house. He retains 

40,000 shares. 

Vivien MacDonald 
The Inside Track 


DIRECTORS* SHARE TRANSACTIONS IN THEIR 
OWN CQMPAMES (USTED & USHQ 


Company 


Sector Shares 


Value 


No of 
directors 


SALES 





Amereham brtnl 

HBh 

60.000 

621 


Asprey 

RetQ 

KL000 

31 


Brandon - — . — 

BCon 

750,000 

480 

2 

Dally Mall W N/V 

Mdla 

30,000 

304 

1 

Bectron House _ — 

Dtot 

105,000 

162 

1 

Johnson Fry 

OthF 

45,159 

83 

1 

Leigh Interests — 

OSftB 

25flOO 

55 

1 

Martin Shelton 

OSSB 

10,000 

10 

1 

MEPC 

- — Prop 

18.006 ’ 

84 


Rank Organisation _ 

L&HI 

3,439 

14 

1 

Satan Health Care — _ 

Hth 

233.705 

1 

6 

VOxopimt 

— BCon 

2SJOOO 

25 

1 

VTR 

Mdta 

100,000 

130 



PURCHASES 


Astitoad 

— BCon 

8,000 

31 

Brandon _ _ 

BCon 

30JJ00 

19 

ExcaSbur Group 

— Big 

50,000 

21 

FBofax . 

~ OSSB 

30.000 

61 

Hampson kxto. 

Big 

40,000 

26 

Hughes TJ 

RatG 

20j000 

14 

Personal Asaata — 

— InvT 

130 

10 

Ransom (WrrO 

— Phmt 

20,000 

10 
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— Prop 

7QJOOO 

56 

Sutciff Sperionan — 
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50.000 

23 

Wrinhomea(PerLFund}.._ 

— BCon 

380,000 

498 
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FINANCE AND THE FAMILY 


Black horse looks a banker 

'-Iffc. _ 'Ok' 

Lloyds likely to succeed in C&G bid, say Alison Smith and Scheherazade Daneshkhu 
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C heltenham & 
Gloucester build- 
ing society is one 
of the UK’s most 

self-confident 

mortgage lenders. It does not 
usually cast itself in the role of 
an organisation driven by 
events. 

Yet. chief executive Andrew 
Lough urst could not em phaKwp 
strongly enough this week that 
his board originally had 
intended all C&G’s members to 
make a windfall gain in shar- 
ing out the £1.8bn cash take- 
over bid from Lloyds Rank 
He stressed that tbe society 
had been forced to produce a 
more restricted scheme for 
spreading the money among 
fewer members only because of 
a High Court ruling. 

Acknowledging that people 
now excluded from the pay- 
ments - investors who opened 
accounts after the end of 1992, 
and all borrowers - would be 
unhappy. Longhurst sought to 
pre-empt criticism by saying 
C&G had wanted to include 
them. 

“If they are to be described 
as victims,” he added, “then 
they are the law’s victims or 
the government's victims - not 
C&G's vic tims " 

Although borrowers will get 
no cash payments, they should 
benefit from the more competi- 
tive rates expected to result 
from C&G becoming part of the 
Lloyds bank group. 

Like C&G investors, those in 
the former Heart of England 
building society, the business 


of which was transferred to 
C&G last October. wiS quality 
for payments if they opened 
investment accounts before the 
end of 1992. 

AH payments will be maria 
soon after completion of tbe 
deaL This is now expected next 
summer if it is approved by a 
special general meeting in 
March. 

Some C&G members, how- 
ever, are not convinced that 
C&G had no choice but to act 
as it has done. Their questions 
i nc l u de : 

■ Why was there no appeal 
against tbe High Court judg- 
ment restricting payments? 

■ Why did the society not sim- 
ply set a different cutoff date 
for qualifying investors to 
include more of them, even at 
the expense of **tenrtfa g the 
timetable for tbe deal to pro- 
ceed? 

Longhurst said C&G bad not 
appealed because there was no 
guarantee the appellate court 
would have ruled in the soci- 
ety’s favour, hi any case, he 
a d ded, such a move certainly 
would have involved another 
extension of the original time- 
table. 

The original deal was 
announced in April C&G feels 
renewed uncertainty over its 
future would have a poor 
on both the society and the 
bank. 

Those who see things differ- 
ently farfnrift Paul Rivttn and 

Peter Nicholson, who are 
organising members into a 
C&G Alternatives Group. 


Oo Llegafly qualify for payment? 


Wa you have had a CSG share 

Yes 

Woe you the sole or 

Yes 

You legaiy qualify for 

account open on each day from 

first-named account 

payment on afl C&G 

31 December 1992 to completion 


holder throughout 


share accounts as a two- 

day in summer 1985? 


that period? 


year Investing member 


You do not legally qusfity tor payment on attars accounts 


It I quafiiy, bow modi mfgbt I gat? 


Two-year 

investing 

members 


Depositors { 


Each account 
open an 20 
April 1994 and 
sen open on 
completion day 


Each account 
open on 31 
March 1994 and 
still open on 
completion day 


Balance of £100 or more 
on 31 December 1894 


Balance under £100 
on 31 December 1994 


Balance or £100 or more 
on 31 March 1994 

Balance under £100 
on 31 March 1994 


which intends to call for a spe- 
cial general meeting in the 
autumn, it takes 100 members 
to call for such a meeting. 

Riviin says there are three 
broad subjects which the group 
would like tiie board to discuss 
property with members: 

■ Whether to retain mutual 
ownership. 

■ Whether to float the society 
instead of simply transferring 
to an existing organisation 
such as Lloyds. 

■ Whether there could be 
other potential bidders for 
C&G. (This would mnhirin dis- 


The endowment trap 

Surrender and lose , warns Scheherazade Daneshkhu 

C ashing in an endow- this anfamm showing that, if even though the customer 
ment mortgage an endowment is surrendered would have paid in pr emi u ms 
within the first five at the end of the first year, of £4^86 by the end of the 
years is likely to anyone paying £100 a month fifth year. 


C ashing in an endow- 
ment mortgage 
within the first five 
years is likely to 
lose yon far more money than 
paying off a repayment mort- 
gage early. But endowments 
remain tbe best-selling type, 
mainly became commission- 
based advisers make more 
fivkin them. 

Endowments comprise an 
interest-only loan and a stock 
market-linked savings plan, 
with life insurance thrown In. 
If the savings plan grows in 
line with expectations, it 
should pay off the capital sum 
at the aid of tbe term: any 
amount remaining can be 
taken as a tax-free lump sum. 
The borrower ’ s monthly pay- 
ments are made up of the 
interest payable to the lender 
and premiums to the life 
office. 

Ra nk s and bonding societies 
are paid commission for s ril- 
ing endowments bat not for 
the repayment type, which 
does not have a life insurance 
element Monthly instalments 
on a repayment mortgage 
cover interest and capitaL 
The Office of Fair Trading is 
expected to publish figures 


thk anfamm showing Hint, if 
an endowment is surrendered 
at the end of the first year, 
anyone paying £100 a month 
for a policy (equating roughly 
to a mortgage of just over 
£80,000) would, mi average, he 
£600-£800 worse off than if 
they had taken out a repay- 
ment mortgage. 

If the surrender occurred at 
the end of the fifth year, then 
the relative disadvantage 
wonld be £1,600-£1,800 on 
average. In the worst cases, 
the disadvantage can be-twice 
the avenge. - - 

The main problem is surren- 
der values. An OFT report In 
June found wide disparities in 
the surrender values of life 
insurance policies after sur- 
veying 60 of tiie Offs largest 
life insurers, and oar table 
bears this out. In all three 
cases, cashing in the repay- 
ment mortgage is a cheaper 
option than an endowment. 

Yon wonld, however, he for 
worse -off with an endowment 
mortgage from Allied Dunbar, 
if yon redeemed tt within five 
years, than from the other 
lenders. This is because Alfied 
Dunbar pays nothing for sur- 
render in the first five years. 


even though the customer 
wonld have paid in pr emi u ms 
of £4^86 by the end of the 
fifth year. 

Allied Dunbar says: "Our 
adaptable endowment plan Is 
only offered to cover mort- 
gages where there is a client 
need for the product to be sus- 
tained to cover the mortgage 
over its full period.” 

Early surrender values are 
of particular concern to con- 
sumer groups. Although an 
endowment mortgage ideally 
should be regarded as a 
long-term savings plan, many 
people do surrender early. 
According to the OFT, figures 
from one lender suggest about 
one-third of endowment poli- 
cies are surrendered in the 
first four to five years. 

ff you want to repay your 
mortgage early, it Is a better 
idea to pay off the capital but 
keep the endowment going as 
a separate savings plan. 

Repayment mortgages have 
drawbacks, too. In the early 
years, for instance, you pay 
more in interest than reducing 
capitaL And, if yon move 
often, yon will find you make 
little headway on paying off 
the capitaL 




Naturally you want to leave all or your estate to your family 
or dependants or at least to someone or your choosing. 

But the truth is that without some forward 
planning your heirs will receive only what is left after 
the Inland Revenue take their share in the form or 
Inheritance Tax when you die. 

And that share can be quite dramatic. 

Kor example, on an estate of £4-00,000 (including 
house, contents, personal effects, stocks and shares, 
bonds, trusts, cash, life assurance and any inheritances) 
the Exchequer stands to be an equal beneficiary. If 
there were three children they would each get 
£100,000 hut the Exchequer would also take £100,000. 

And it gets worse; above £150,000 the rate is a flat 
40%. At Towry Uw we can help yon make plans to 
reduce your liability and f J ff- 4 •— \ 

pass on your accum- I CO j 

ulated wealth to your j r TfowMrW~V ¥ \ 
chosen beneficiaries. : M+jmMS M . 

now think for a Xfor incLep erzcLeixt j 

moment. LILT, does not j JinCLTtCiCLl dCL'UtCe | 

just apply to the very rich, j a fimbra mkmbkr j 

jli. Kk j I Howry L*ud Financial Wanning tJUt, j 

it applies to everybody j /.aaepost, ivewfrurr tsa. j 
nc^MflhQve J Please fend, me, urUhou* abU&MMon, j 


it applies to everybody 
with assets above 
£150,000. 

Think what your 
house and investments 
are worth. And then, 
think: I must get in touch 
wiLh Towry Law today- 

tenet* <*rui tMxse* 

taxation “rv subject to change. 

A.SK JFOR OUR 

jfpRJER GUIDE- 


I your free gu icie on “The Heath 
l Tax: Hou> to AxoUi it”. 

[ Age Soir Spouse 
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cussing the society's £l.8bn 
valuation). 

The deal with Lloyds 
depends on approval by C&G’s 
borrowers and investors in two 
separate votes. 

The society has 370,000 bor- 
rowers and a simple majority 
of their votes is required. 
There is no minimum voting 
threshold for borrowers. 

But the investors’ resolution 
must be approved by at least 75 
per cent of those who vote. It 
must also be approved by at 
least half of the total number 
of investors eligible to vote, or 


Depositors legaiy qualify 


Receive for each account 
£500 + £% amount 

Reeetve (or each account 
£% amount 


Receive for each account 
8500 + £% amount 

Receive (Or each account 
£% amount 


investors holding 90 per cent of 
the total balances of those eli- 
gible to vote. 

The recent history of build- 
ing societies suggests the great 
majority of members are con- 
tent to accept tbe judgments of 
their boards about how they 
should progress. 

On that basis, even if the 
alternatives group gets its spe- 
cial general meeting and 
despite the high levels of 
approval the Lloyds bid must 
win from members, C&G looks 
likely to team up with tbe 
black horse. 


How do they compare? f£) 


Winners and 
losers . . . 

The winners are qualifying 
investors who opened accounts 
before the end of 1992 (and 
maintain them until the 
completion date), children and 
trustees, who bad been 
excluded first time round. 

Losers are borrowers ami 
savers who opened accounts 
after 1992. Because far fewer 
people quality, they win 
receive more. 

■ Investors - savers who are 
members of the society - will 
get, for each account, around 
13 per cent of the balance and, 
if they have more than £100 at 
the end of December this year, 
a flat-rate payment of £500. up 
to a maximum of £13£00 for 
each account. Depositors wifi 
get similar amounts. 

■ The average payment to an 
individual will he about 
£2,000; payments are expected 
to be taxed as capital gain. 

■ If the balance on a share 
account was higher on April 
20 than on March 31 this year, 
tbe percentage payout will be 
based on the lower balance of 
April 20 or completion day. 
Similarly, those who had a 
higher balance on March 31 
will be paid 13 per cent on the 
lower balance of that day or 
completion day. 

■ Those with joint share 
accounts will not quality for 
payment if the sole or 
first-named account holder 
died/ciies between December 
31 1992 and completion day, 
unless the surviving account 
holder qualifies in their own 
right on another account. 

■ Holders of Pibs and C&G 
Channel Island accounts will 
get £500 and the 13 per cent 


£SQ£00 mortgage 

Monthly 

cost 

1 yr 

2 yrs 

3 yrs 

4 yrs 

5 yrs 

Hafifax (7.6496) 

Repayment total cost (a) 

340 

3,382 

3,668 

9,916 

13,099 

16,214 

Endowment total cost (b) 


3,856 

7,685 

11^712 

14^78 

17.476 

Interest 

280 

3362 

6,723 

10,085 

13,447 

16308 

Ufa premiums 

75 

901 

1,803 

2,704 

3,605 

4^07 

Surrender value 


407 

841 

1.777 

2,776 

3,839 

Difference between a A b 


404 

1,017 

1,096 

1,177 

1^62 


Abbey National (7.74%) 


Repayment total cost (c) 

343 

3,406 

6,756 

10,048 

13^45 

16,434 

Endowment total cost (d) 


4,198 

7,801 

11,191 

1CV217 

14,525 

17^02 

Interest 

284 

3/406 

6.811 

13^22 

17,028 

* Life premiums 

70 

838 

1,677 

2^15 

3^53 

4,192 

Surrender value 


46 

687 

1^41 

2,450 

3.418 

Difference between c & d 


792 

1J045 

1,143 

1,180 

1^68 

AHed Dunbar 

Repayment total cost (e) 

340 

3^62 

6,688 

9^16 

13.099 

16^14 

Endowment total cost (!) 


4,215 

8.429 

12.645 

18J860 

21^74 

Ufa premkana 

71 

853 

1,706 

2,580 

3.413 

4^66 

Interest (7.6496^6 

280 

3,362 

6,723 

10,085 

13,447 

16,808 

Siarender value 


0 

. 0 

O 

0 

0 

Difference between e A f 


853 

1,761 

2.729 

3,761 

4JK0 
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IW3TAWT ACCESS AJce 

Confederation Bank 
Bradtord & On^oy BS 
Skipton BS 
Naitinghara BS 

Homes A/c» and BOHD3~ 

BradfcTC & Singly 
Northern Rock BS 
National Gourdes BS 
Yorkshire BS 


Britannia BS 
Bradford & Bfogtey BS 
ScaftxmuQh BS 
Bristol & Wed BS 

TESSA* (Tax Fr— j 

Confederation Bank 
HncKtey & Rugby BS 
MeBon Mowbray BS 
Nottingham BS 


HIGHEST RATES FOR YOUR MONEY 


Liqubfty 
Direct Premkan 
3 HUr Street 
Poet Direct 


Direct Notice 
Postal 60 
90 Day 
Rxed Rate Bond 


Capital Trust 
Direct Nodes 
Scarborough 94 
Fixed Rata Bond 


A/co (Gross} 


HaBax BS 
Caledonian Bank 
Chelsea BS 


OH3HOHH AOCOWrS Prow) 

Woolwich Guernsey Ltd 
Penman Channel Hands 
Confederation Bark prey) 

Confederation Bank (Jrey) 


Asaet Reserve 
MICA 
Ctassk) Postal 


Hamofiorel 
IntantGotd 
Reodbto Inv 
tnwtmant Cert 


liberty Ufa 
AH Life 
Launaritian Lrie 
General Portfofo 

EuroEa 

HATXNUL SAVNQS A/Ca A BONDS | 


RAT SAYINGS CsmRGATES {Tax free) 


0438 744500 
0345 248348 
07S8 700511 
0808 481444 


0345 348248 
0500 505000 
0372 742211 
0800 378838 


0538 391741 
0345 248248 
0800 590578 
0272 294271 


0438 744500 
0455 2S1234 
0654 83937 
0602 481444 


0422 335333 
031 558 8235 
0800 717515 


0481 715735 
0481 822747 
0534 608080 
0534 608080 


081 440 8210 
081 880 7172 
0452 37137T 
0279 462839 
071 454 0105 


Postal 
SOOatfP) 
90 Day 
5 Year 


Mnkman Rate bit. 

deport % paid 


£100 49096 YJy 

£1.000 &40K Yly 

22#» 6.1096 Yly 

£25,000 6J096 Yly 


£1,000 89096 Yly 

C10£00 85556 Yly 

£50,000 7.1596 Yly 

£5,000 80096F Yly 


£2400 5-3796 My 

CIOlQOO 83096 My 

£25,000 875968 My 

£5,000 825J6F My 


80096F Yly 

7-3596 Yly 

7.2096 Yly 

7.1596 Yly 


4.5096 Oy 

4.7596 Yly 

5.7596 Yly 

80096 Yly 


5.7596 Yly 

82096 Yly 

88096 16Y!y 
&2S96F Yly 


Investment AA: 
Income Bonds 
Capital Bondi H 
Fast Option Bond 
Psnskmera GIB 


41st Issue 
7th Index linked 

CMdrena Bond F 


1 Month 
3 Month 
5 Yew 
12 Month 
5 Year 


£20 52S966 
£2,000 85096H 
£100 72596F 

£1,000 80096H 
£500 7.00%F 


5 Yew £100 5A096F 0M 

5 Year £100 80096F CM 

Mnffii ' 
5 Year £25 7.35%? 0M 


This table coma major banka and Bidding Societies only. AS rates (except those under heatfng Guaranteed Income 
Bonds) are shown Gross. F = Fixed Rate (Al other rates ere variable) OM ■ Interest paid on maturity. N= Met Rato. P= 
By Poet only. A = Feeder account also required- B= 7 day loss of Interest on al withdrawals. &* 5.75 par «nt on 
£500 find above: 6 per cent on 225,000 end above. H= 6.75 per cent on £25,000 and above. 1= 6.40 per cent on 
220.000 and above. Source: MONEYFACTS, The MontWy Guide to Investment and Mortgage Rates, Laundry Luke, 
North Walaham, Nortofc, NR28 08D. Reeders can obtain an introductory copy ty phortng 0682 500677. Figures 
ccnxded err 11 August 1994 


You can have 60 free 
transactions per month, 
and eam a high interest 
rate on a minimum 
deposit of £2001. 
allied trust 
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Gilt deals in danger \ 

A privatised postal service could end them, says Barbara EUis clients receii 


C heap dealing in gilts 
for personal inves- 
tors could he under 
threat in the privati- 
sation of the postal brokerage 
service now ran by National 
Savings. Thirty companies had 
applied by the August 5 dead- 
line to take part in the tender, 
in eluding Barclays, Lloyds, 
National Westminster and 
Sharelink. Seven will be asked 
to bid in October in competi- 
tion with National Savings' 
in-house team. 

As the table shows, the 
National Savings postal deal- 
ing-service now has both the 
lowest minimum char ge and 
the lowest commission on 
deals worth up to about 
£12,000. 

In the year to April, National 


Savings handled 80.366 postal 
gilts transactions, worth 
£378tn, with purchases averag- 
ing £4,751 in value and sales 
£4,627. During the bout Of 
enthusiasm for gilts brought 
on by tollmg interest rates in 
I992A9S3. it did 133.800 postal 
deals worth £534m. 

The cost to investors does 
not appear, however, to have 
been a prime consideration for 
officials at the Department for 
National Savings who are in 
charge of the tender, at in 
the initial stages. 

Nigel Bertram, Share link’s 
marketing director, said 
National Savings had 
approached his company some 
months before the tender was 
advertised, asking if it would 
be Interested in bidding. 


“We had a request for a cer- 
tain amount of information, 
none of which bears on cost," 
he said. The focus had been on 
quality of service, performance 
measurement, and volumes 
and types of business. 

Bartram said it was too early 
for Share Knit to judge if the 
gOts business would be worth 
a bid if the company got on to 
the final list but the char gin g 
structure looked unattrac tive . 

“The charges levied by the 
National Savings stock register 
are very significantly below 
those that obtain anywhere 
else,** he said. “If anybody is 
investing from time to tone in 
gilts, that is the most cost-ef- 
fective way. But if you want 
real-time prices and instant 
dealing, you go to a broker.” 


Bartram added that the pric- 
ing of the National Savings 
gilts service was based on pro- 
moting the sale of government 
debt rather than ensuring the 
service provider could cover 

COStS and make a mar gin 

Sharelink, mainly a tele- 
phone-based share-dealing ser- 
vice, handles about £1.4bn 
worth of equities a year but 
only between £700,000 and £lm 
a year in gilts deals. The firm 
says this reflects the low level 
of private investor activity in 
tiie sector. 

Although other potential bid- 
ders declined to comment in 
detail, they may well share 
Bartram' s sentiment: “We 
would not be interested in run- 
ning a service at a loss on 
behalf of the government” 


What It costs to buy or sell gOts 


Value of sale or purchase 02} 


Min com 

£2,500 

£5.000 

£10,000 

£20,000 

£50,000 

£100,000 

£1 (buy) 

£10 

£20 

£40 

£80 

£200 

£400 

£25 

£25 

£3750 

£75 

£11250 

£157.50 


£1&50 

£18.50 

£25 

£50 

£100 

£150 

£200 

£25 

£25 

£3750 

£50 

£75 

£112.50 

£175 

£20 

£3750 

£5625 

£61.25 

£71.25 

£101.25 

£251.25 

£25 

£25 

£50 

£50 

£50 

£100 

£100 

£20 

£25 

£50 

£5250 

£78.75 

£116.25 

£150 


Natrt Savings Stock Reg* 
Barclays (branch"*) 

Lloyds Bank 
NatWest Bank 
Sharelink 
Fidelity 
MkJand 
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A t James Capel, 
the directors of 
the UK invest- 
ment manage- 
ment division 
like to boast that their private 
clients receive the latest mar- 
ket information before the 
institutions. Certainly, Capel's 
! independent research team is 
both respected and admired, 

I thank* to its ha hit of dominat- 
ing the investment analysis 
league tables. 

The linn also believes it has 
an advantage as one of 
Britain's oldest stockbrokers, 
and from safeguarding its inde- 
pendence while benefiting 
from the resources of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation which 
acquired Capel eight years ago. 

Simon Corbett, the director 
in charge of the division, says: 
“Stock selection is what James 
Capel is very good at. and 
stock selection is the edge that 
we have. 

“We are big stockbrokers, 
and I think it is very important 
in managing private client 
portfolios to continue to be 
involved with the market, min- 
ute by minute." 

Capel is willing to construct 
a portfolio of equities for a pri- 
vate client with £100,000 of 
assets, a relatively modest min- 
imum figure in today's marfae: 
place. The house view is that 
each rfignf needs at least 20 
stocks for spread and that 
£5,000 is the minimum working 
unit far a shareholding. 

The client’s exposure to over- 
seas markets is provided by 
collective funds and, with 


Investment managers: feetfRe 8 . 
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The Professionals / James Capel 

First with the latest 

Joanna Slaughter on investment managers 


£500m of private client money 
in unit trusts and investment 
trusts, Capel devotes consider- 
able research to these invest- 
ment vehicles. 

Andrew Witbey, senior 
investment strategist, explains: 
“We rate all the major unit 
trusts, investment trusts and 
offshore ftmds on a scale of A 
to E, and the James Capel 
trusts are assessed and rated 




A WINNING FUND 
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FOR THE CAUTIOUS INVESTOR. 


In today's market conditions, Guinness Flight's Managed 
Currency Funds stand out as an intelligent choice for the more 
cautious investor. 

A lower-risk alternative to either equities or bonds, our 
Managed Currency Funds give you the potential for outstanding 
returns over the longer term. Since launch in 1984, our 
distributing Fund, shown in the graph above, has achieved 
a performance of 277% in Sterling terms (289% in US Dollar 
terms) and over the last five years 71% in Sterling 
terms (57% in US Dollar terms) "f. 

The objective is to provide a total return of both 
income and capital growth. 

Investing in currencies provides an attractive 
investment opportunity because, unlike equities, where all 
markets can decline simultaneously, a fall in one currency will be 
accompanied by a rise in another. By identifying medium-term 
currency trends, healthy returns can be achieved. 

Having pioneered the concept of managed currency funds, 


1 


DISCOUNT 

TO 30.9.94. 


Guinness Flight has an excellent track record and award 
winning expertise in currency management. Guinness Flight 
now manages over US$1. lbn in currency and bond funds. 

The Funds invest in an actively-managed spread of currencies 
based on Guinness Flight's assessment of fundamental economic, 
financial and political factors and their Ukely impact on exchange 
rates. 

Investors can choose between two versions - the roll-up 
International Accumulation Fund, where gains are reinvested, 
or the Global Strategy Fund, which distributes income. These 
Funds are 1st and 4th, respectively in their sector over 10 years, 
and remain near the top over 5 years*. 

Isn’t it time you found out more? Return the coupon today, 
or call our Investor Services Department on 0481 712176. 

guinness flight 


MANAGED CURRENCY FUNDS 


Return to: Guinness Right Fund Managers (Guernsey) limited, PO Box 250, St Peter Port, Guernsey GY1 3QH. Channel Islands. Tel: 0481 712176. Fax: 0481 712065. 
Please send me farther information on Guinness Flight's Managed Currency Funds. 



t Source ^ropsL OfferiD offer, grass Income reinvested to 1AS4. Source: Mrcrapal Offer to offer, gross income renvested to UUL Guinness Fight International Accumulation Managed Currency Fund 1/ia 
Gwnness Fight Global Strategy Managed Currency Fund VIS over 10 years to 1AS4. Ovw 5 years WS and tyffi respectively. Past performance is not necessarily a guide to the future. The value of these 
ornaments end the meow arfcmg from them may tall as well as nse and ere not guaranteed. This advertisement has been Issued wth the approvd of Guinness FSght Glotte Asset MwMoemert Limited, a member 
of IMR0 and Launu and investment adviser m Guinness Ffigte International Accumulation Bod Lasted and Guinness Fight Hotel Strategy Fund lotted - both Gsemsey At Authorised CoSedive Investment 

Schemes ted IffdfecognisedCoSective Investment Schemes under Section 87 of the IK Rworial Sendees Act 196S. Mwinsai auie Hunan yai ruiul ~Hiliim IjUBR UT THUMP. bm 


like anyone else in the market. 

We go through the perfor- 
mance and the portfolios and. 
in a lot of cases, we will have 
the managers In.” 

Although Capel is basically 
an equity house, the acquisi- 
tion. of Midland bank by HSBC 
brought W. Green well into the 
fold. With GreenweJJ came a 
wealth of gilts expertise, and 
Capel’s directors argue that 
one of the firm’s strengths is 
the diversity of experience it 
can bring to private client port- 
folio management 

Private investors are the 
firm's main pre-occupation, 
and Corbett points to the large 
number of people there who 
are dedicated to the business of 
T raining private client money. 
There are 59 private client 
fond managers, 40 of whom are 
front-line private client execu- 
tives. 

There are no formal white or 
black lists of shares to con- 
strain the managers, but Cor- 
bett says they would not buy 
shares in companies not fol- 
lowed by James Capel and the 
other three investment houses 
from which it takes research. 


E ach manager appears 
to have considerable 
freedom but there is 
no cover for rogue 
elephants. The managers meet 
each morning, to Hi qcnas deals 
done the previous day. and the 
purchase of a strange or way- 
ward stock would be exposed 
quickly. 

The strategy committee con- 
fers monthly and provides the 
models around which the 
investment managers work. 
Wither, who chairs the com- 
mittee, says it tries not to 
make dramatic overnight asset 
allocation shifts. 

He adds: “Back at the end of 
last year we were a bit nervous 
and raised about 3 or 4 per cent 
in cash, but today we are all 
but folly invested.” The frame- 
work asset allocation for 


equity portfolios reflects this 
view, with 99 per cent of the 
h olding in shares and the 1 per 
cent balance in cash. 

Four per cent of the equity 
portfolio is in emerging mar- 
kets and Witbey says: "Invest- 
ment money follows growth. 
Most of the mature economies 
of the world are struggling to 
grow at 2 or 3 per cent, bat, if 
you look at emerging markets, 
growth is 5 or 6 per cent” 

FOr balanced portfolios, the 
Capel breakdown is: UK equi- 
ties. 61 per cent; US. 5 per cent; 
Japan, 5 per cent; Europe, 3 per 
cent; Mature Pacific, 3 per 
cent; Emerging Pacific, 1 per 
cent; other emerging markets, 
2 per cent; long-dated gilts, IS 
per cent; short-dated gilts; 2 
per cent; index-linked gilts, 1 
per cent; overseas bonds, l per 
cent; and cash, 1 per cent 

Sixty per cent of Capel's pri- 
vate client money is managed 
on an advisory basis and, 
althou gh the firm’s preference 
is for discretionary money, 
Corbett concedes: “It is a very 
good discipline to have advi- 
sory clients. You have got to 
sell advice to them, and that 
means you have to get your act 
together.” 

Unlike some leading private 
client stockbrokers, Capel has 
moved to management fees on 
the ground that this Is a 
“modi fairer way” to pay far 
its services. But the strategy is 
to keep charges relatively low 

and competitive: the minimum 
annual fee is £750. Discretion- 
ary clients also receive a 40 per 
cent discount on transaction 
charges. 

Capel sometimes advertises 
its private client services and 
it would be strange if the direc- 
tors had not cast a glance at 
the potential erf Midland bank 
to introduce new clients. 

The most prolific source of 
new business is. however, the 
firm's existing clients. 
’They're the best sales force 
we have.” says Corbett 
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Portfolio Fund of Funds 

The best funds from the best fund managers 
in a single unit trust 

Portfolio Fund of Funds PEP 

The best funds from the best fund managers, 
tax free, in a Personal Equity Plan. 

Portfolio Emerging Markets Fund 

A wide spread of the best dosed -ended 
emerging markets funds, in a unit trust. 

Portfolio Monthly Savings Plan 

Invest from £50 a month Into Portfoflo Fund of 
Funds or Portfolio Emerging Markets Fund. 

Portfolio Share Exchange Scheme 
A straightforward and economical way of 

exchanging shares for Portfolio units. 

To: Portfolio Fund Management Limited, 
64 London Wall, London EC2M S7P 

Telephone 071-638 0808 Fax 071-638 OOSO 

Please send me full details as marked above. 
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MINDING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Games that 
build teams 


Y oa could be forgiven 
for thinking that- 
Guy Baker is an 
Australian beach 
bum taking a short break from 
the stresses and strains of 
windsurfing. 

Btd While this does nirmlw 

among Ms many hobbies, the 
sun-bleached hair and femnw) 
skin axe deceptive. At 34, 
Baker is the maTH| g * w g director 
of Catalyst Event Management, 
an unusual team-tmildiiig com- 
pany which has experienced 
enormous growth over its rtoar 
five-year axiahmc* 

Baker is a communication 
studies graduate with a PhD in 
recreational management. He 
began work at the sports court 
cfl in London. He moved from 
there to Catalyst in the TjiV 
District to run the outdoor 
team-building project. Loop- 
hole, an adaptation of the BBC 
TV programme. Now Get Out of 
That At t h a t time, there were 
many companies ranting up to 
the Lakes to get involved with 
simil ar proj ects with Catalyst's 

competitors. 

"We thought that rather 
than the companies coming up 
here, we^ would go to them, 1 *, 
says Baker. "That way we 
could reach the people with 
bigger budgets, such as the 
sales and marketing depart- 
ments." 

Catalyst is based just outside 
Kendal in a large house. Sales 
director John Bird has an 
office in the Midlands. There 
are also small franchises in 
Washington, and Cyprus. Cata- 
lyst has a staff of edght at Ken- 
dal hot, for large events, it 
recruits experts to teach spe- 
cific skflig; ne ed ed in the team- 
building activities. Events 
have been carried out in loca- 
tions ranging from Brighton 
and Nottingham to Slovakia 
and Cyprus. 

The games include Fifteen 
Famous Minutes , where teams 
produce their own Hollywood 
movie. Gone With the Wind 
and The Three Musketeers are 
two typical examples for which 
the filming equipment, full cos- 
tume, make-up and such cru- 
cial accessories as Havana 
cigars, are provided to get into 
the spirit of the game. A typi- 
cal film would cost companies 
around £LO0O for a team of 15. 


Other team-building gMUs 

might include conquering the 

wild west or playing at fatin g a 

hot-shot reporter. 

Catalyst does run gamoe that 
encompass the more tradi- 
tional forms of team-building, 
with an e mphasis on physical 
competitiveness a nd stamina. 
But, says Baker: “We have 
steered away from anything 
traditional, which is why cli- 
ents find it fun. We help people 
to use the right-hand side of 
the brain, the creative gjdn , 
which is all too often untap- 
ped.” 

Catalyst was started as a 
venture capital project in 1989 
by Beacon Broadcasting Com- 
munications. Beacon bore most 
of the startup costs of about 
£100,000, and not everything 
has been rosy. Turnover in the 
first year was 280,000. It rose to 
£500400 in 1992. Than Baker 
and follow team-builder Martin 
Ruby decided to go it «fone 
They raised £50,000 from 
shares and arranged a £10,000 
overdraft facility from the 
bank, it was not easy to con- 
vince the banks that an inde- 
pendent Catalyst would be fear 
able. 

Last year, their first since 
Independence, turnover 
reached almost £tm and profits 
were about £50400. 

Bat again, there have been 
setbacks, lire company was 
surprised by a 02,000 tax bOL 
Tve never been in a business 
before which made money so it 
was a bit of a shock when we 
had to pay thin much tax, 
says Baker. 

Cumbria is not the most 
fiwTrinnflhip location for a busi- 
ness dealing with multi- 
national chants, but Baker is 
not deterred by what he calls 
the company’s geographical 
snob problem. 

Expansion plans are con- 
stantly considered, but Guy Is 
not too worried if they do not 
coma off in the ™i- ‘"There's 
no need for us to grow as long 
as we maintain our present 
business,” he says. 

■ Guy Baker. Catalyst Event 
Management, Ruby Bouse, Bur- 
neside Road, Kendal, Cumbria, 
LAB 4RL Tel: 0539-741100 Fax: 
0539-741104. 

Sarah Roe 



And the miller 
told his tale . . . 

Clive Fewins hears Nigel Moon whistle for the wind 


Ttodbfo at the mft Mod Moon worts i 


; days a 


O h damn! It’s 
stopped! This 
plaintive cry is a 
normal part of 
daily proceedings 
as Nigel Moon looks up at the 
stationary sails on his 60ft 
w indmill and whistles for the 
wind. 

Downs eld Mill, a brick-built, 
two-safled. late- Victorian wind- 
mill in the Cambridgeshire fen 
country at Soham, near Ely, 
has belonged to Moon for 20 
years. 

A graduate in history and 
archaeology, he always wanted 
to buy a windmill. So, when 
the nhance m-mt* to buy Down- 
field for £5,000 at the age of 22, 
he left his job with the Leices- 
tershire museum service and 
took a variety of part-time jobs 
for the five years needed to 
restore the building to working 
condition. 

Moon has been a full-time 
miller since 1980, when the 
project was completed (apart 
from an enforced break in 1986 
when he spent a year re-build- 
ing tiie 36ft sails). The time has 
gone quickly. On mining days, 
a flour-covered Moon can be 
seen dashing frantically 
around the five floors, tools 
usually in hand as be strives to 
keep all systems going. 

On the days he is not mill- 
ing, he is on the road deliver- 
ing his organic brown and 
white flour, milled oats, rye, 
maize and barley to whole-food 
warehouses, bakers, and hotels 
all over the Midlands “Sadly, I 
spend far too much time on the 
road. Travel is my Achilles 
heel as I live in Leicester, 79 
miles away from the mill. 

“The reason I have not 
moved is mainly economic. 
Although I have tried, I have 
been unable to develop new 
markets round the fens. All my 
selling is in my native Mid- 
lands. To move to Soham 
would mean more, not less, 
time on tha road.” 

Although it is an exhausting, 
seven -day-a-week occupation. 
Moon says he would not do 
anything else. He last took a 
holiday 20 years ago. 


“I certainly don't do tins job 
for the money," he said. “Last 
year I turned over £34,000, and 
after deducting all my over- 
heads managed to pay myself 
about £100 a week. Fortunately 
I am single. It would be impos- 
sible to support a family on 
what I earn, and luckily 1 have 
the help of my mother, who is 
75 but still drives over to the 
mill with me and does all sorts 
of jobs. Including cutting the 
grass." 

If he was able to cope with 
one more large contract Moon 
reckons he could raise turn- 
over to £40.000. He had the 
chance to do this recently, but 
had to turn it down. “Physi- 
cally I just couldn't manage all 

7 used to dash 
over to Soham if 
there was a good 
wind blowing’ 

the extra work,” he said. 

Moon has reluctantly con- 
cluded that the only way to 
expand his business - and to 
cope more easily with the 
physical challenge of handling 
10 tons of machinery as a 
one-man operation - is to sell 
Downfield and buy a more effi- 
cient mill 

"Even when there is no wind 
and the sails are down it is 
hard work because I have a set 
of stones powered by a belt 
drive from an electric motor I 
installed in an o ^niTiing build- 
ing." Moon said. 

"Working the mill this way 
is not as satisfying as when it 
is r unning on the sails, but the 
two systems often run in con- 
cert and the electric system 
helps to keep production going. 

“I need to mill between 1% 
and two tonnes a week to fulfil 
my obligations to my custom- 
ers. It can be very hard if there 
is no wind. I often used to get 
up at unbelievable hours and 
dash over to Soham if there 
was a good wind blowing. But 
then I realised that this area 


has its own peculiar weather 
system, so I just come when it 
suits me. 

“Most weeks I can rely on 
sufficient wind to get by - but 
It is not always on the days 
when 1 want to be here milling! 

“Downfield is a lovely old 
smock mill, but when it was 
rebuilt in 1890 by a local family 
they didn't use the latest inter- 
nal design,” he said. 

“Ideally you want a storage 
floor at the top with the mill- 
stones on the floor below that, 
not on the first floor, as at 
Downfield. The real object 
should be to achieve an on-line 
flow system using gravity all 
the time. At Soham a lot of the 
processes move in reverse. It 
keeps me fit, but I have to do a 
lot of charging around.” 

Moon has his eye on another, 
technologically more sophisti- 
cated windmill nearer his 
home. 

“If l were to sell Downfield I 
reckon 1 would get more for 
the land around it than for the 
mill itself,” Moon said. "Two 
years after I bought the mill 
for £5,000, provided by my late 
tether, I was able to buy the 
quarter-acre plot that goes 
with it There is certainly room 
for a house here. All 1 need to 
do now is to find someone mad 
eno ugh to buy the mill? 

“If I am able to buy the other 
windmill 1 have in mind, 1 
reckon 1 could get it going with 
a minimum of restoration. And 
because it is better laid out 
than Downfield I am sure it 
would be more profitable. The 
books would certainly benefit 
from my not having to spend 
so much time on the road and I 
would be able to reduce my 
overdraft. I reckon transport 
costs me £100 a week, so I 
would be able to make big 
savings. 

“Nevertheless, I am not 
really in this business for the 
money. There must be thou- 
sands of easier ways of making 
a living!" 

■ Downfield Windmill, Ford- 
ham Road, Soham, Ely, Cam- 
bridgeshire CB7 5BG. 
0353-720333. 


What to ask your adviser 


What qualifications should a 
client look for when ch oosing 
an adviser? 

■ If a potential manager gives 
you satisfactory answers to 
these questions, the chances 
are you will be happy. 

L What security do I get for 
my money? Ensure that the 
manager is a well-established 
memb er of a regulatory body 
such Ftmbra or Intro. 

2. Is the service suitable fa* 
my individual needs? It is 
pointless paying for an advi- 
sory and investment service 
you do not want or use. If, on 
the other hand, you want a 
complete management pack- 
age, then yon should listen 
carefully to what the potential 
manag er aaka you. He can cre- 
ate a proper portfolio only 
through probing your personal 
atmft and circumstances thor- 
oughly. 

3. What is the Hkely perfor- 
mance of my funds gotng to 
be? You should get at least an 

a»par<fa»A percentage o f gro wth 

and level of income from an 
investment bouse. In additi on , 
check how much erf your port- 
folio is hkely to go into the 
investment manager’s own 
funds and what he might 
Invest in specialised markets. 

4. How much is the whole 
service going to cost? Methods 
cf nhar^ n g vary considerably, 
with everything from fixed 
management foes to percent- 
age foes and even fees finked 
to performance. Be on the look- 
out for extras such as charges 
for tax computations, dealing 
costs and valuations. 



BRIEFCASE 
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RmdU Ttim tor Jfta 
eowm. AT «qMa ■# fro i 
■ KxnapuHU 


6. What can you do that I 
cannot do myself by using a 
stockbroker? Ask about the 
quantity and quality of the 
potential manager's sources 

and fnfnrmfltinn. 

7. Win you nm ray funds an 
a discretionary or an advice- 
only baas. 

8. V "dug a discretionary 
service, will you keep me 
informed ftiHy through con- 
tract notes, valuations and reg- 
ular personal contact 

9. Can I withdraw my ftmds 
tf necessary? To be fair to both 
sides, you should judge a repu- 
table manag er an a trial period 
of at least 15 to IS mouths, ft is 
crucial, however, that you can 
withdraw your own money as 
and when you require. 

10. What other services do 
you offer? The capacity to take 
over your tax affairs, and per- 
haps offer guidance on insur- 
ance, school fees, banking 
facilities and general estate 
p lanning , could be useful. 

11. Can you {five me advice 

on a lterna t i ve forms of invest- 
ment It might be rewarding 


for you, if required, to receive 
objective, informed counsel 
about anything ranging fr om 
investment in forestry to enter- 
prise zones- 

The answers to all the above 
points and others, where 
appropriate, should be sat out 
in a written agreement Be 
sure it suits your personal 
wishes and circumstances. 
C Answer by Murray Johnstone 
Personal Asset Management). 

Loan stock 
and CGT 

I understand that the capital 
gainfloss on index-linked 
invest m ent trust loan stock is 
exempt from CGT. I have diffi- 
culty in appreciating why a 
financial instrument can 
behave like a share index and 
yet be treated, differently far 
tax purposes when compared 
with a balanced equity portfo- 
lio (where CGT applies). 

L Is this because the capital 
uplift/fall is neither allowable/ 
taxable in the hands of the 
trust for corporation tax? (If 
so, it appears to me that, in 
the long run, the ordinary 
shareholder will lose out as 
equity markets outperform 
teal interest investment). 

2. Does tiie interest received 
eome with a 25 or 20 per cent 
tax credit? 

3. Where is the price of the 
loan stock quoted in the FT? 

4. Why don’t emerging mar- 
ket trusts issue this type of 
stock? 

5. Why is there so little of 


this type of stock around? 

6. Why should a discount 
imply a greater risk? After all 
most investment trusts (and 
shares) trade without a dis- 
count and no one mentions 
risk (aput from the usual 
market risk) there. 

■ L We do not believe that 
investment trust loan stock is 
exempt fr om capital bw 
If it was, there would certainly 
be a lot more trusts. 

2. The interest received 
comes with a 20 per cent 
credit 

3. The price of the loan stock 
is not quoted in the FT. You 
will find it only in the stock 
Exchange official fist 

4. Emerging market trusts do 
not Issue this type of stock 
because it is very difficult to 
inriar emerging markets. 

5. If these stocks are held to 
redemption, they are an effec- 
tive method of indexing both 
capital and income stocks. 
They are an interesting invest- 
ment from this point of view. 
But they are, in effect, a form 
of m»TmgBmpn > gearing and 
only the most efficient manag- 
ers (those who beat the index 
continually) can afford to take 
part Otherwise, there would 
be a dilution of the ordinary 
shares. 

6. We would have thought 
this type of investment carried 
less risk than ordinary invest 
men* trust shares. 

One ought to mention, never- 
theless, that there is a risk ele- 
ment because of their poor 
marketability. (Answer by Mur- 
ray Johnstone). 


Shop until you drop 


Continu ed from page I 

vacant - and question whether 
its owners are anywhere near 
making a decent return on 
their real estate investment, 
particularly given the generous 

■t _ 1V«4- fn lid Affwfid tO 


attract its four big anchor 
department stores: Macy’s, 
Sears, Bloomingdale's and 
Nordstrom. _ ... 

Wheeler will say only that 

rental rates have gone up smee 

it iwwntf dear the man had 
“critical mass”, making them 
comparable to other super-re- 
signal shopping centres m the 
area. Yet, there are P«^Jent 

reports in Minneapolis Jhat 
of the department stores 

« « i JjA An mv iwfilW dlPS. 


Idvc Jt flu w . .m 

This, however, is not the 
case at Nordstrom, winch sells 
up-market clothes and is one or 


the fastest-growing retail 
groups in the US- Eric Nords- 
trom, who runs the outlet, says 
it has generated the largest 
first-year sales cf any b ranch 
pmea the one in Chicago- four 
years ago. He adds: 1 think it 
surprised everyone in our com- 
pany." 

But wili it last, once the ini- 
tial novelty has worn off? To 
succeed, Wheeler says the mall 

needs to generate 70 per cent of 
its traffic from Minneapolis 
and the mainly rural lSOmfle 
radius around the city. It has 
now reached that print after 
some initial hostility from 
local residents. “People are 
fmitinyr that yon don’t need to 
ride a rollercoaster to buy a 
pair of socks,” Nordstrom 

notes. ' , 

The other 30 per cent of vist 
tors - who account for half the 


dollars spent - come from 
more than 150 miles away and 
are striking evidence that the 
mall’s publicity machine has 
succeeded in making the cen- 
tre a big tourist attraction in 
its own right Its very name , 
Mall of America, and its stars 
and stripes logo, play op the 
idea that this Is a national 


Many tourists come from the 
surrounding mid-western and 
Rocky Mountain states, lured 
by oneway “shopper’s special” 
air teres. Charter flights to the 
mall, which lies dose to Min- 
neapolis airport, have been 
organised from as ter away as 
B ritain and Japan. “People are 
vacationing here from Flo- 
rida," says an incredulous 
Nordstrom. “I don’t under- 
stand it" He adds, quickly: 
“But you don't have to under- 


stand it" 

What makes this popularity 
particularly surprising is that 
very few of the stores are 
unique. Most are simply out- 
lets of large US chains; identi- 
cal shops can be found in hun- 
dreds of Tnallfi across the 
nation. 

That together with the 
mall's bland, characterless 
atmosphere, means some tour- 
ists will leave disappointed. At 
bottom, the centre is as soul- 
less as. ..well, as a trip to a 
shopping mail- 

For millions more, though, 
its sheer size and entertain- 
ments will be justification 
enough for a vial After all, it 
is not every shopping centre 
that can sell you a T-shirt 
emblazoned with the proud, 
guilt-free boast: “I mega- 
shopped the mega-malL” 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

To advertise im Ms section please telephone 071-873 3503 
or write to Nadine Howarth at the Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL or Fax 071 873 3065 


MINDING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


READERS ARE | 


> TO SSaCAPPHOPHATE PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
BEFORE FKTUUNQ WTO COMMITMENTS 


SELECT 400 

LI FE AD MINISTRATION 
SYSTEM . 

Robute Ntfworfcod Faciaga 
IM LHndflMvarete Ub 
Complete R»icfcna*ty 
MtoLcunancy 

ifrjtHJngute Ocampondance 
Wtfi Staff PrwJuctWy 


A totaOy mectem pWfoon forLT. oSdancy 
■Mm Oramd CMUI Software 

Tte MMBMSeF ftocMMflttfln 


Tal U783 244226 FtOC 0783 2M648 

INDEXXA 

TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
& TRADED OPTIONS 

Th* teoctets h TacMcal Anafyate A Opfana 
ao S am o . Ttaaa IV wrt J Tartrfcte fetUfM 
ayafcma. plus a Technical Analysis Horns - 
study coursa. Two Options Valuation 
aystoma. Supplied with traa databank. 
I J pd aia manunPy of ta A nmaB cj Jy . 

NDEXIA Raasmvh, vn Hfcpi Sftsat 
ItelWl— watted HR68PJ 
TSt 0442 676015 Fax. 0442 87883* 


UNIVERSAL EXOTICS, 
OPTIONS, SWAP, YIELD, 
ZERO-CURVE ADD-INS 
Additional spreadsheet functions for 
HnancM Itetia p i n hate u iitei uatog Lotus 
1-2-8 and Excel (Windows. OS/2. Mae). 
European and Amartcan style options and 


INVESTMENT SOFTWARE 
FROM SYNERGY - THE 
MARKET LEADERS 

High performance software to help you 
fcnpraua aatecBon. timing and reconing of 
investments using your PC. 
SharaMasterSfAduBncad - SaaMk aesy to 
use end expendable packages (from 
d 85.00); Technical Analyst, tie wry bate 
(Pom £8854X9- Ousstaming raodUtea. Unto 
to tladtet Access, he promtardA senfca 
Synarw* 


FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN AFFORD 
STOCKS, CURRENCIES, 
BONDS, DERIVATIVES AND 
NEWS 

Tentote provide* spobal raaMbne financial 
date draet to par PC te lha levant possfeb 
cost. Our Windows platform fncDItaies 
s s am ls es interfacing wUi other Windows 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


International 
Phone Calls 
For Less! 


USA only 24p per min 
Australia 40p per min 
No VAT 

Ask aboat oar low rates 
to other countries. 

^EaUbacIi 


CaH USA 9D6-2S4-8800 
Fax USA 206-282-6666 


IMPORT/EXPORT 
U JC based manufacturing 
company of automotive 
repair products, seek 
agents/ distributors for 
overseas markets. 

Interested parties Fax (44)0327301888 


BUSINESS 

WANTED 



London Wail, London 
Tat +S4TMB8 4908 


HISTORICAL SHARE 
PRICE DATA 

Dtfy doabig pricaa lor 300 cocnpaniaa and 
FTSE 100 Index on (tea in taxi formal. 3 
years £35. 5 yam CSS. Also HLCO. 
Mntndoa, Indices, resufts and updates. 


Da^MnBn 


SS430G 
let 07021 


MARKET ACCESS- 
DATA COLLECTION MADE 
SIMPLE 

> you need date. tom. accurately. wxf 

«*my, kx* no tmwr. MatetMceu, twi 
Syneiat Ootiaare, breate new pixaaHn date 
dahery and removes 0 m arodaty of date 
audmmieB. Eaanslve prices from moat 
roseate - at you Ingutpa. 
flfimuy ttuflewa tun famz or 
Fa* 0582 682741 


CaflTantoro an on 4054541 


COMPUTER AIDED 
SALES & MARKETING 

BresKThraugfL a c omprehensive sates A 
medcetlng productivity system. Handles, 
contacts, pm spacn. dents, daato products 
S sendee*. Pmtecas tom totters. roaSehote, 
sates action Cste. Report grantor tactated. 
Manege sources, campaigns, coating, 
response evaluation, noies. telephone 
scripts A nach morel DBtO DISC OveOabte. 
SODS, HIESPOST. London HID 1BR 

TEL: QBV883 8198 
FWCDBM1S3«B 


APPLIED BUSINESS PLAN 

Leaves odrerpteraaondtag 

Mere conux el w nate o plan n iete fil a Acer area 
accounting Mae. Used fry managers/ 
a cooun tena tanfaxB. User Merely far Lotus, 
Excel. Supercalc, Ounttro. Symphony. 
Marxdtac&afntfOtBmuSonf Service varetans. 
SAVE 100* of hours. Prteesftoeioriy £85 * 
VAT. 

APPLIED BU9M3S SOFTWARE LTD 
2Wteredyta Bustoaae Conke 
OMBted Lana, Balh BAS SLY, UK, 

Tab 022348308 tec 0225 483093 


ACT! THE SALES 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

- Trader al yew CSent Contact 

• Pnaripbal your actions 

■ Hoc fiAWP.Uodnm.Fw support 

- D0S.WMXW3.NETYV0fWS.MAC, 

• TraWng, CcnaBancy. Supped. Product 

• Dnrt t c ompute co mp ete! 

ASK FOR THE DSW DISC 
Brown and Company 
Tte: 0802 488444 

RDC 0882 488333 


HEW YORK EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
as your address In (he USA from si a day. 
TelfFaxSMall/Parcsl* end mors. 
Tet 212 35WSJB* ft* 212 391-0293 


SPECIALISED 

LIGHTING 

MANUFACTURER 

Aqnisttivc Engineering Group 
seeks strategic addition - 
lm-5m tnmovcE. 
Principals only to reply to: 
Box B3316, Financial Times, 
One Southwark Bridge. 
London SE1 9HL 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


PROVENCE-LUBERON 

Between Aix en Provence and Avignon. Unique WINE 
ESTATE of 93 acres including 68 acres of AOC vineyard in 
fuff production. Exceptional XVHIth cl MANSION. Reception, 
12 rooms, needs renovation, targe out buildings. Park with 
mature trees. Springs, ornamental ponds. Possibility to build 
a cedar. Beautiful setting and views. 

Tel: (33) 90.72D1.00 Fax: (33) 90.72.1042 


BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 
Midlands Area 
An opportunity exists to 
acquire a well 
established Transport 
and Distribution 
Company with excellent 
contracts from 
recognised 
UK companies. 

Write Box B3S88,Bnandal limes. 
One Southwark Bridge. 
London SB 9HL 


Lomc nwairo fainting 

AND PLATING BUSINESS 
ISuaucs ABBA) k» SALE due to 
nOflNBNT KEflRBnNT OF 
PkonfERM. 

TVO £300400 hit score pox 

CONSmaiABLB INCREASE. 

Whl 6QUTKD FACTORY OF 8000 SQ 
FT-, NEW LEASE TO BEGJCANTEDON 
TE8MST0KACSBED. 
GooomiriMX, Plant and 
Equipment £100,000. 

Write to Here B3330, Founoal Tbiv-i 

OneSouthMofc Bridge. UmdmSEl phi. 
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Appear In the Financial Times 
on Tuesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

For farther information 
or to advertise in this section 
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Karl Loynton on 
+4471 873 4780 
or Lesley Sumner 
+44 718733308 
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FASHION 


Me and My Wardrobe 


The lady loves to shock 


Jane Mulvagh asks Lady Powell about her choice 
of clothes and gets a surprising answer 



■My baa-baa Mack aheap dress', in Mack woo) and Astrakhan worn with 
platform shoes from Vrvtonne Westwood LyaawndwMMr 



Lady Powel ki a Mack crochet dress bought for £50 from a Rome boutique. Her dress can teeter on the border 
of a diplomatic incident 


F orget propriety. 

Carla, Lady Powell, 
was wearing skin- 
tight, black, cash- 
mere leggings and 
a smile as bright as a Cadillac 
chrome feeder. As she greets 
you at the door, she exudes 
ebullient, recession-proof 
chutzpah. 

Married at 19. Lady Powell, 
the 51-year-old Italian wife of 
the erstwhile diplomat and 
Number 10 adviser, has spent 
the last 30 years escorting her 
sage plenipotentiary through 
the corridors of power. 

Ask her about her style and 
she answers with winning 
directness. “Oh, it's short and 
tarty, like Crystal in 
“Dynasty’.” 

What joy she must bring to 
all crusty mandarins - or “old 
goats” as she affectionately 
calls them - for she loves to 
shock in Atlantic-deep d£col- 
letds. Kilimanjaro-high minis 
and dresses slashed from here 
to eternity. “I love big shoul- 
ders, low necks, tight waists 
and high heels.” 

Whether she Is hosting a pri- 
vate dinner for visiting digni- 
taries or attending a Washing- 
ton banquet, her dress teeters 
on the borders of a diplomatic 
Incident 

Lady Powell is a devotee of 
high-heeled court shoes. Tm 
tiny, a midget so I need heels, 
and then I feel well...” she 
completes the picture with 
Monroe-like gestures. Those 
heels are lined up like lethal 
weapons along 12 shelves, each 
bearing half a dozen pairs of 
3 in-high stilettoes but there 
does not seem to be a single 
walking shoe or plimsoll 
among them nor even a black, 
brown or navy court shoe with 
sensible heels. 

Instead . . . puce, pea-green, 
lacquer-red. lambent patents, 
glittering lurex and crushed 
velvets. And there, on the top 
shelf, standing alone, the pride 
of her armoury, awaiting 
coquettish deployment, is 
another pair, 6ia-heeled 
Vivienne Westwood platforms. 

Some of this is a bit decep- 
tive: Paul Johnson, the writer 
and her daily walking compan- 


ion, later tells me that she is a 
keen hill walker and rock 
climber and three very profes- 
sional-looking pairs of clim- 
bing boots lurk somewhere in 
the house. 

Lady Powell is a master of 
the Wildeaa art of how to flirt. 
“I can get away with it because 
of self-control,” she begins 
somewhat disarmingly. “I’m 
very earthy and I shock some* 
times, but never too much. It’s 
like drinking: you have to 
know what you can get away 
with and you have to under- 
stand the occasions when you 
can." 

Her style is carefully gauged 
to contrast her own ebullient 
personality with her husband’s 
academic and outwardly aus- 
tere demeanour. She feels that 
“by marrying me he thinks it’s 
this exotic thing that he can’t 
control. The rest or his life Is 
so In control You see he comes 
from a military family - neat 
tidy, organised - he even 
makes his own bed in the 
morning. He’s totally amused 
by the way I dress.” 

S tate, and now private 
sector, matters prevent 
them from dressing for 
dinner together and so 
Sir Charles never knows what 
his wife will turn up in next 
She loves to sail close to the 
wind, just to see her husband’s 
face and recalls her first invita- 
tion to a formal dinner at 
Number 10 Downing Street 
“Charles was really scared 
about that first dinner, what 
I'd wear. I was advised by 
Robin Butler (head of the civil 
service) that I should dress 
down. To Carla Powell that 
was as good as a challenge. “I 
had the most stunning dress 
you can imagine from Victor 
Edelstein. White, shoulders out 
to here, very Dynasty, and 
totally proper in the front I 
walked up to Mrs Thatcher 
with Charles standing behind, 
her, all proper. 

“Then I turned and boom! It 
was backless down to There: 1 
looked back over my shoulder 
and. Oh! Charles's look was too 
wonderful! You see, what men 
don't understand is that Mrs 


Thatcher, feeing a woman, 
would have loved all that!” 

Mary Henderson, wife of Sir 
Nicholas, guided the Powells 
through their early years in 
the diplomatic service. Superfi- 
cially the two women seem 
poles apart; in fact they are 
close friends. 

Lady Henderson seems to 
look on Lady Powell almost as 
a secret weapon. “When she 
was on our staff in Germany," 
Mary Henderson recalls, 
“whenever we had a difficult 
dinner we'd always ask Carla. 
She’d sit cross-legged at the 
feet of our important guest and 
he’d be completely bowled over 
by her and everything went 
well. She dresses in a very 
sexy way and is toll of vitality. 
And being in the foreign ser- 
vice she’s had to do it all on a 
very tight budget” 

Lady Powell subscribes, out 
of necessity, to that long Brit- 
ish tradition, which tnakw? the 
average Italian shudder, of 
'‘make-do and mend”. Ripping 
the black Chantilly lace from 
an old ball gown, she can turn 
it into a mini pendl-skirt by 
adding elastic to the waist and 
then popping it over a shiny, 
tar-black, Nonna Komali body. 

When her husband saw It he 
exclaimed, “Oh God! How 
could you! It’s transparent!” 
But now he loves it, she says. 

Lady Powell heartily defends 
the diplomatic wives, so often 
ridiculed for their dowdy, 
home-made dresses. “They 
have to dress for all sorts of 
occasions with very little 
money and you should hear 
some of the tricks we used.” 

“You know about the 
Embassy Dress, of course? The 
black one with spots on it - 
very simple." 

This grand couture evening 
dress from Dior was made for 
Marina Berry in the 1960s. It 
was passed on to her sis- 
ter-in-law. Harriet Berry, and 
eventually on to Carla. It is 
still in circulation. “We all had 
our best times in that dress.” 
Lady Powell beams, “and who- 
ever had it we'd all ring up and 
ask if we could borrow the 
dress for the night.” 

While working for Hambros, 


Lady Powell was expected to 
look efficient and business-like. 
But, instead of buying a navy 
suit at Jaeger, she stopped over 
in Hong Kong and bought 
metres of washed silk in fuch- 
sia, marrowfat green and mid- 
night blue. In China she 
bought floral-patterned cash- 
mere. lining it with matching 
silk: “So much more glamorous 
than a winter coat, don’t you 
agree?" Three suits, three 
shawls, all for the price of one 
Armani jacket 
Other tricks include £50 cro- 


chet dresses from Roman bou- 
tiques, old ball dresses chopped 
into thi gh- hi g h minis and, her 
one extravagant buy. a minus- 
cule petrol-blue and black lace 
dress from a Saint Laurent sale 
in the south of France. 

And although her 'financial 
circumstances have changed, 
thanks to Sir Charles's post at 
Jardine Ma these a, she still pre- 
fers to shop in boutiques and 
second-hand mar kets, althoug h 
she admi ts to a weakness for 
Anouska Hempel and Dior. 

One cann ot see Lady Powell 


submitting to middle age or 
sobriety no matter what her 
husband's station. He may be 
proper in his grey flannels but 
she continues to teeter along- 
side him cajoling, teasing and 


flirting in Chantilly lace and 
impossible heels. 

“We’re complete opposites," 
she beams. Last year the cou- 
ple were announced by a mas- 
ter of ceremonies at a dinner. 


He pronounced his name 
poshly, like Disraeli's slippery 
pole; she pronounced it with 
the wide-mouthed "o". The MC 
pronounced both and the room 
roared with laughter. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 



Something of the bright new kitsch inspired by the ortutent Me of the townships. From left to right, wire 
bicycle PM 255), papfer-mflcM was te paper bin CE3260), brightiy-cokwred telephone wire wafidng stick (£25), 
gospel figurative group from Harare (£90), beaded enamel mug (£14) and at the back right; an NdebeMnapbed 
reconditioned radio (£150) 

Find an affordable 
slice of Africa on 


darkest Regent St 

Lucia van der Post visits an exhibition of artefacts 
which steers a careful line between art and tat 


ost of the 
artefacts that 
come out of 
Africa fall 
into one of 
two categories - they tend to 
be either old, rare and expen- 
sive or else mass-produced, 
tatty and inexpensive. Liberty 
of Regent Street this week has 
opened a selling exhibition of 
Africans which miraculously 
manages to foil between the 
two schools - almost nothing 
is antique or rare but neither 
could any of it fairly be dis- 
missed as tourist tat. 

Having been a modest collec- 
tor of African* for some time 
(the stars of my collection 
probably being the little torto- 
ise-shell and ostrich bead 
Bushman powder puff or. then 
again, it could be the spear I 
bought straight from a Masai 
warrior striding across the 
Serengeti) f know just how out 
of reach the truly old and 
beautiful pieces of African art 
have become. 

Picking out the one good 
mask from a load of tat turned 
out cynically for the tourist 
market is not always as easy 
as it ought to be. And while 
nobody minds if they like 
what they are baying and are 


being charged accordingly, 
none of ns likes being taken 
for a ride. 

Here in the Liberty exhibi- 
tion the buyer, Ron Stewart, is 
completely open about what is 
on offer. “Nothing here is 
truly old and rare but every- 
thing here has appealed to me 
and captures something of the 
deep hold that Africa exerts on 
almost everybody who visits 
it” 

H e has managed to 
bridge the old and 
new worlds of 
Africa. Rooted in 
old Africa are pieces of woven 
raffia cloth from Zaire, made 
today but according to tradi- 
tions that stretch back to long 
before the white man came. 
There are brass sculptures 

from Benin, again contempo- 
rary, but part of a long tradi- 
tion of brass sculptures. 

There are Ndebele aprons of 
fine bead work on animal 
skins, nearly as nice as the 
one I found in Johannesburg’s 
city market some years ago. 
There were a couple of truly 
rare leather Masai shopping 
bags (I say “were” because I 
have just bought one and you 
had better hurry if you want 


the second one), chicer than 
anything from Hennfes or 
Gucci, though to be truthful 
the smell is rather more pun- 
gent than Sbalfmar. 

From new Africa there are 
vital, colourful township art 
and artefacts. Anybody who 
has been to an African town- 
ship will know of the fresh- 
ness of their approach to even 
the most every-day things. In 
a poor, dusty village in remote 
Botswana, I came upon one of 
the most desirable toys I have 
ever seen - a pnsh-aloug lorry 
fashioned with love and inge- 
nuity out of old tins and wire 
by a father for his son. 

That same impulse can be 
seen in the wire bicycles on 
sale and in the huge and won- 
derful tin and wire impression 
of a computer. The techniques 
used in the colourful Imbenge 
baskets traditionally made by 
the Zulu night watchmen out 
of old telephone wire have 
been deployed to make a 
wildly jazzy walking-stick. Old 
petrol-cans are saved, beaten 
and joined together to produce 
some of the jolliest lunch- 
boxes I have seen. 

Radios (proper working 
models) are housed in wooden 
cases (minted in jazzed-up ver- 






WNto mask bom Zaire (£300) representing old, tradKkmal Africa 


slons of traditional Ndebele 
paintings. Old enamelled tin 
mugs are covered in colourful 
Zulu beadwork and papier- 
mfiche wastepaper baskets 
covered in joyfully simple 
images painted in brilliant col- 
ours. 

Then there are the pieces 
that veer more towards proper 
art - from South Africa comes 
the most expensive piece on 
sale (£7,500), a vast brilliantly 
painted sculpture of David and 
Goliath by the much-fSted 
South African artist Johannes 
Maswanzany. From Zimbabwe 
there is a huge and impressive 
metal eagle (£575) as well as 


some naif and charming fig- 
ures made by a religions group 
in Harare. 

For those wondering how to 
incorporate some of the fabrics 
into what ought be a Chintzy 
British home, I have draped 
some of the appliquded raffia 
cloth from Zaire very simply 
over a pole in our study and 
very splendid it looks, too, 
while the square panels of pat- 
terned cloth can be framed 
and hong to serve the function 
of a picture. 

The exhibition at Liberty 
opened this week and is on 
until September 3. 





Benchmark’s hand-carved wooden seat. £245 


In the 
Indian 
swing 

I f you fee! that this 

summer you did not get it 
quite right in your 
garden, you might like to 
start planning now for next 
year's British heatwave. 

My own tastes in garden 
furniture run to the plain and 
indubitably English. But there 
is a place for exotica and 
furniture does not came more 
exotic than Jeremy Lowe’s 
Gujerati swing-seats. 

Lowe originally came upon 
the seats when he was 
travelling in R ffi«than a few 
years ago and realised that 
these traditional indigenous 
designs were completely 
different from anything on the 
market in the UK. He decided 
to investigate the possibilities 
of importing them and, after 
experimenting with a few 
prototypes, has arranged for a 
small group of pieces to be 
made by local craftsmen in a 
small village in GujeraL 
Not the least of the pleasures 
of the pieces is the fact that 
they involve using 
long-established hand-crafting 
skills and that a whole 
previously depressed village 
has a worthwhile project to 
work on. 


There is a Maharaja and a 
Maharana’s swing bed, an 
armchair, two-seater and 
three-seater benches, tables 
and a deckchair. Made from 
Burmese teak there are also 
canopies, bolsters, upholstered 
mattresses, loose cushions and 
cushions covered in Indian 
cottons. 

For those who are optimistic 
about more languid days next 
summer, now may be the tima 
to dream about lazy days in a 
Maharaja-style swing-bed. 
Jeremy Lowe’s company is 
called Benchmark. In his 
Oxfordshire workshops there 
are prototypes which can be 
seen and ordered from but the 
earliest deliveries will be in 
three months. 


The Maharana's swing bed is 
tire most expensive of all the 
items, costing £1,795, while the 
Maharaja's for some reason is 
just £1,650. A swing chair is 
£1,595, an armchair £245, and a 
carved deckchair £96. A canopy 
with frame and poles Is £300, 
bolsters £55, loose cushions £25 
and armchair and seat 
cushions £45. 

Benchmark has an 
illustrated leaflet which it will 
send to those who are 
interested. Write to Denman & 
Lowe, The Studio, The Old 
School, Wheatley, Oxford 0X33 
1UB. For appointments to view 
the prototypes telephone 
0865-873868. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


U ntil recently, the 
Napa Valley in 
northern California 
has seemed the wine 
region closest to 

S5Z‘K f U S.lE ri0ns Awe. I 

seriously thoqght the reason I was 
never troubled by a aTZmZ 
^Jitowas that rn^fcs^not 

S2JS25? fa Oils perfect little 
WXOOUC fcmgdom Of mtmym*),. 

How wrong; I was. Today in the 
valley, and in orach of Sonoma, its 

long-overshadowed neighbour, the 
wme industry's financial viability 
alre ady coming under severe 
scrutiny - has been gravely preju- 
diced by the activities of two tiny 
insects. 

The phylloxera louse, which 
threatened to destroy Europe’s 
3“®y?rts 100 years ago, has been 
»eadily munching its way through 
th ousands of acres of northern Cal- 
ifornia vineyard, while leaf hop- 
P ers * or sharpshooters, have been 
busy transmitting the dreaded 
Pierce’s disease, for which there is 
no brawn cure. 

The phylloxera-struck vineyards 
are being painstakingly ripped out, 
no matter how young — and. tire 
usual productive fife cycle of a 
vineyard is at least SO years - so 


Californian wine/Jancis Robinson 


A louse in the garden of Eden 


that this beautiful wine valley, 
once a verdant sprawl in high sum- 
mer, Is today a pat chwo rk of plots 
which tell their own story. 

Some owners lust cannot sum- 
mon up the cash or fixe will to 
renovate affected vineyards, and 
their decrepit vines stare balefnliy 
at visitor and resident alike, a con- 
stant r emi nd e r of the economic 
pressures which have squeezed so 
ranch of the glamour out of the 
northern California wine in 
fixe past few years. 

Many have tak»m a deep breath 
and are replanting rptiTiops of vines 
each year so that the symbol of the 
era has come to be not vines but 
the open-bottomed mine cartons 
which are put around each tender 
new plant to protect it from frosts 
and predators. (There is surely a 
market opportunity there for a 
more aesthetically acceptable sub- 
stitute.) And then there are those 


few growers lucky or clever enough 
to have avoided the rootstock that 

has succumbed to phylloxera. 

But Californians are nothing if 
not optimistic. The official uxxe is 
that this vineyard devastation is a 
blessing hx disguise. The enforced 
replanting, they point out is allow- 
ing them to improve, much earlier 
than anticipated, their viney ar d 
and vine design, and to choose 
more suitable grape varieties for 
each site. Such spirit 

So what are they choosing to 
plant? Rich Sonde is California's 
most influential vine n ur s er yman 
and, luckily for the rest of ns, a 
keen record keeper of the vines he 
grafts, three years ahead of their 
being able to produce wine. 

Well Chardonnay, the wine 
world’s darling, would be expected 
to be increasing Its domination of 
California’s vignoble, but Chardon- 
nay grape prices have been falling 


and, last year, Chardonnay cuttings 
were only Just more popular 
Kunde’s most sought-after red wine 
variety. . 

For some years now this has beem 
not the expected Cabernet Sauvig- 

The re-planting of 
damaged vineyards 
reflects a trend for 
all things Italian 


non but the softer Merlot - Caber- 
net without the pain. 

‘ Cabernet Sauvlgnon comes a poor 
third and there is dear evidence of 
a new-found pride in California's 
“own” Zinfandel, both in prices 
paid and area planted. Red wine 
varieties have at long last become 
more popular than white. largely 


thanks to their association with 
lower risks of heart disease. The 
tonic factor. 

But the really hot item is a white 
variety, Viognier. Although fewer 
than 200 acres were in production 
in time for the 1933 vintage. Sonde 
supplied almost as much of this 
obscure north Rhone white grape 

variety this year as he did of either 

Sauvlgnon Blanc or Pinot Noir, two 
of the state's proven vine variety 
classics. 

California Ylogniers tend to have 
more substance than their counter- 
parts tax the south of France, which 
has also fallen victim to Viognier 
mania. The most notable example 
of this weight is Calera's 1993, 
made from vines planted tax the rel- 
atively prehistoric early 1980s and 
notching up a hefty 1*L5 per cent 
alcohol. 

Knnde’s own-label Viognier is, 
hardly surprisingly, considerably 


tighter, while Joseph Phelps's 
would probably be the ideal choice 
for those seeking a Condrieu substi- 
tute. 

Red Rhfine varieties have been 
equally popular. Yon can still 
charge a $10 premium on any bottle 
carrying the magic words Syrah or 
Mourvfedre, and new RhOnish bot- 
tUngs are sprouting np all over the 
state, helped by California’s consid- 
erable acreage of Grenache, and the 
discovery that the ancient vines for 
long despised as Mataro are in fact 
none other than Bandol’s own 
Mourvfedre. 

Jade Mountain’s examples are 
impressively exuberant, and Bonny 
Boon’s (also imported Into the UK 
by M orris & Verdin of London 
SWi) would he worth buying for 
the labels alone. 

But it looks as thongh Californ- 
ia’s vineyards for the next three 
decades will reflect not Just the cur- 


rent vogue for Rhdne varieties, but 
also the coming trend in favour of 
all fixings Italian. Sangiovese cut- 
tings were in huge demand this 
spring, and California’s first 
attempt at the variety disappeared 
off the shelves as soon it arrived. 

The best example I have tasted Is 
Villa Ragazzi, one of the many 
annoying California wines made in 

tiny, almost uncommercial quanti- 
ties - in this case by Mondavi’s 
winemaker Charles Thomas, (ram 
fruit grown by fixe Rodeno family, 
associated with St Sup£ry winery 
and a Napa law Dim. 

And the Influential Robert Mon- 
davi is said to be getting in on the 
Italian act (as well it might, consid- 
ering Its origins), with the trend- 
setting release next year of varietal 
whites labelled Tocal Friulano and 
Mai vasia Bianca. 

Elsewhere, Ivan T&mas has even 
managed to make a creditable, full- 
flavoured varietal Trebbiano, a 
variety that is regarded as a ubiq- 
uitous embarrassment lxx central 
Italy. 

It seems as though California's 
big re-plant may be being dictated 
less by detailed site analysis and 
more, as usual, by the great god 
fashion. 


Let’s have fare play 

As the English soccer season opens, Peter Berlin looks at how fans are fed 


A t the top of the away 
terracing at Brisbane 
Road, home of Leyton 
Orient, an En glish 
second division soccer 
club, squats a hamburger shack. 
The terracing Is exposed to the ele- 
ments. When the wind blows it 
wafts the foul smell of greasebur- 
gers and cooked canned onions 
down over the fang 
When the rain falls it forms 
brown puddles amid the discarded 
plastics spoons, sugar, mfik and tea 
spilt from the table next to fixe 
stand. The shark is an institution 
Its occupant is known with affec- 
tion as the "fiat fixer”. Nowhere in 
England are travelling fans, usually 
regarded as unwelcome guests, 
treated so well Inexplicably, fans 
seem to like the fare and, unusu- 
ally, they can queue for, buy and 
eat their burgers without missing 
any action. 

Clubs know that catering can be 
lucrative. They offer spectators in 
the executive boxes smart pre- 
match meat-and-two-veg 
They leave resta u ra n ts and ban- 
queting halls for pre and postmatch 
meals. But the average fan wants 
no more than a quick snack before 
kick-off and at half-time. The result 
is an uneasy compromise: a limited 
menu of overpriced and sweaty bur- 
gers, sausage rolls, ides, Ktt Eats, 
fizzy d rinks , instant tea, BovzTL and, 
when permitted, beer, with just 
about enough voiding staff to get 
everyone back into their seats by 
five minutes into the second half if 
they spend the whole interval 
queuing. 

Compare and contrast with the 
Ballpark at Arlington, a baseball 
stadium opened this year, home of 
the Texas Rangers. A baseball 
crowd looks like an ants' nest. 
Regardless of the state of play, lines 
of people scurry up and own the 
aisles, ascending empty-handed, 
returning with laden cardboard 
trays, dodging the mobile vendors 
who sell drinks, ice-creams, pop- 
corn, hot dogs. 

At Arlington every step has been 
fafo u to make sure that the fans 


spend the entire three hours or 
more that a game lasts eating and 
drinking themselves into a coma. 
There is an upmarket restaurant, 
the Diamond Club, for holders of 
season tickets. This offers "white 
tablecloth dining" in tiered seating 
which allows you to scoff and 
watch. 

There is a branch of TGI Friday’s 
which also offers a view of the 
game. In "preferred seating”, le 
ordinary seats that cost more, there 
is waiter service. A friendly young 
man regularly comes round and 
pesters spectators. 

Do they want even more nachos, 
burritos, hot dogs, beers, even Cae- 
sar salad? Hie taps the order and 
seat number into a hand-held com- 
puter, transmits it and seconds later 


drawbacks. The detritus from the 
eatathon is rinsed into the stadt 
urn’s storm drains. There it has rot- 
ted in the humid Texas heat The 
stench is worst near the best seats. 
The club has taped over drains and 
is planning to introduce machinery 
to blow the gases from the drains. 

The quality of food at Arlington is 
not unique. 1 visited fixe Olympic 
Stadium in Montreal, a modern, 
covered arena where the Expos 
baseball team plays. There are piz- 
zas. burgers, hot dogs, croissants, 
salads and ice creams there, as well 
as a Kentucky Fried ffhicken fran- 
chise. 

The food court offers the atmo- 
sphere and variety and quality of 
catering of British Rail’s tarted-up 
London te rmini- There are also 


7/2 Dallas Cotton Bowl there were sausages 
on sticks and turkey legs which looked 
as if they had come off ostriches ’ 


another friendly young man 
appears with the food and fixe MIL 
* Along the concourses behind arid 
under the stands, fixe hot hmnid 
Texas air is filled with the smell of 
burning meat There are 102 conces- 
sion stands, all operated by Sport- 
service Carp of Buffalo New York. 
Same have droll baseball names: 
Short-Stop, H R (home run) Bakery, 
R B Ice Cream (a pun on RBI for 
run batted in) and Bambino's 
(which serves pizza and is named 
after Babe Ruth). There are yoghurt 
stands, barbecue sandwich stands, 
Tex-Mex stands. 

On the upper level there are four 
“grilles*, air-conditioned fast-food 
havens that sell the full range of 
hot dogs and drinks, and hamburg- 
ers and “carved sandwiches”. You 
can cool off, eat, and still watch the 
game through the windows. 

Jt is not gourmet food but it is 
tasty, varied and attractively pres- 
ented. The prices are not exorbitant 
and the queues are rarely long. 

But there have been unexpected 


Montreal smoked meat sandwiches 
(with a strong chemical taste of fla- 
vourings and preservatives) and 
even poutine, a Quebecois diifli of 
chips, gravy and cheese curd; tradi- 
tional but hardly a delicacy. This is 
children’s food and at the Olympic 
Stadium half the crowd seemed to 
be made up of delirious children in 
a screaming sugar frenzy. 

A few baseball stadiums, notably 
those in New York, share the Brit- 
ish soccer approach. Yankee Sta- 
dium has a “food court” somewhere 
in the bowels of the stand but it is 
bard to reach and queues are long. I 
went an opening day in April The 
fezxs in the cheap seats were happy 
with a steady diet of beer, broken 
occasionally by a hot dog. The 
result, after three hours in the hot 
sun, was more fist-fights than I saw 
in the whole of last season at 
English soccer grounds. 

For soccer fans who travelled to 
the World Cup dreaming of better 
snacks in the land of fast food, the 
experience was more Orient than 


Arlington. This was in part because 
the matches have, for the most part, 
been played in old, or very basic 
American football stadiums. 

At Giants Stadium in New Jersey, 
the most solid foods on offer were 
hot dogs and dehydrated potato 
knishes sitting foil-wrapped in 
heated display cabinets. The soft 
drinks were flavoured with chlorine 
by the ice cubes. When Ireland 
played Italy there, in 90°F, the bars 
ran out of Evian water, at $L70 for 
a tiny bottle. The beer supplies held 
up - a reflection of the appetites of 
the American Football fans who 
normally use the stadium. 

Strangely, given soccer fans’ 
immobility, there were few vendors 
walking the aisles, fix blazing Dallas 
they offered drinks. Smell bottles of 
water “ice cold” at kick off merely 
"ccdd” by half time, cost $3. 

There are pleasant surprises. The 
outdoor walkway around the Rose 
Bowl in Pasadena is filled with food 
stands: there are chnrros (fried, sug- 
ar-dipped ropes of dough), pizza and 
lots of ice creams and ice lollies as 
well as the usual hot dogs. But at 
most of fixe other grounds, at least 
those not surrounded by huge car 
parks, the best food is outside the 
stadium. 

The ageing Dallas Cotton Bowl, 
just a few miles from Arimgton, sits 
in Fair Park, built to host fairs and 
exhibitions. There, the restaurants 
were open and vendors had set up 
stalls. There were sausages on 
sticks and turkey legs which looked 
as if they had come off ostriches 
and which British police would 
view as a potential weapon. 

On the shady approach to Stan- 
ford Stadium I had a burrito as Mg 
as a soccer boot from a friendly 
family stand serving Mexican food. 
It was bland, as Americanised Mexi- 
can food so often is and so stuffed 
with beans in a liquid sauce that it 
was impossible to eat standing up. 

But compared to anything on 
offer in Leyton on a Saturday after- 
noon, it seemed wholesome, exotic, 
tasty and generous. 

Sport, Page XVI 



Eating in Singapore 

Rude food 
served here 


S ingapore is a peculiar place. 
It is in Asia, but it is not 
very Asian. If It were not 
for the hawkers’ stalls, and 
the occasional whiff of durians, you 
might believe you were in some 
squeaky dean version of Chicago 
or Frankfurt-am-Main, only popu- 
lated almost entirely by Chinamen. 

You get a better perspective if 
you cross to the seedy, scruffy little 
town of Johore Bahru: this is Sins' - 
apore without the polish. Singapo- 
reans go there In droves to buy 
cheap food and to chew gum. When 
they return on the bus and cross 
the causeway to Singapore, they 


* IE gUJM *v - — __ 

Singaporeans are rode . . They 
were rude to me in the “P°rt» 
even before I had passed through 
immigration and they w«*esj*- 
clally rude at the Boulevard Hotel. 
I thought that they would aD be 
Dig-rude im til I met a jolly taxi 

Sver who was kero to fiUmem 

on Singapore’s latest murder sto- 
ries and who took nae off toan^J 
down-market hotel where ft* staff 
were a little better bdiaved thro 
they were at Lg» 

next night I moved into the O* 
tal and aD was sweetness and tight* 
I understand that businessmen 

to to Singapore, but I do not think 
roroim goes there for pleasure. 
SSLTSU Australians go to 
Singapore to shop, even thongfa the 
mSesTare not as keen 

were. Cultural tounsm is a bit <rfa 

MMtSter a flaw 


may eat well In Singapore. 

The best way to eat is to go 
native. All over the island there are 
hawkers’ centres where the for- 
merly mobile kitchens have hero 
brought together. Various Chinese 
cooking styles are in evidence: 
Malayan food; Indonesian food; 
Indian food; and the Peranakan 
food of the native straights Chi- 
nese. 

You cm have great fun at the 
hawkers’ centres. Only yon should 
avoid the sanitised, perhaps “pas- 
teurised” is a better description, 
Telok Ayer Market with its fried 
chicken and go instead to the big 
shed on the other side of the main 
road which has yet to be faked. 
Stanflarty, you cm do better than 
the rather twee Satay CJub on Con- 
naught Drive. 

The true gourmand revels in a 
RHi g n p oraan hawkers’ centre. Duck 
and beef porridge, Indonesian rice 
ami noodles, mutton satay, lots of 
exciting innards such as pigs’ 
organ soup, pigs' ears, pigs’ tails 
and bowls of beef broth swimming 
with tripe. Y«x wander around the 
stalls picking what pleases you and 
thro return to your seat Within 
seconds the plates are slammed 
down on the table and a grasping 
paw is stretched out to the cry "two 
dollars” (for that is all it costs). If 
you are quick you can also catch 
the arm of the person carrying bot- 
tles of the excellent l ocal T iger 
beer. Thro your meal is complete. 

It is far from being a relaxing 
way to eat After a week of tt you 
are ready to concede that the 
French three-hour dinner is the 
gfggtgst contribution to civ ili sati on 



Office workers at lunch bytha Singapore river 


OynQtnki 


tixe world has known. On the other 
hand, street food is nou rishing, awl 


There are also rest a ur an ts where 
you may eat tn this baste way. 
Swee Kee, In Middle Road, is 
almost next door to the Raffles 
Hotel There, fra- about $3, you are 
given - thrown is more like it - a 
big portion of boiled chicken, 
chicken broth and rice. A famw of 
this sort lasts at most 15 minutes. 

In little India you get chiefly 
south Indian food as well as some 
local specialities such as fish head 
curry - the eyes are said to be the 
best bit I prefer the cheeks. Vege- 
tarian food can be good here. The 


times its original size. True to 
form, a shopping centre has hero 
installed in the wings. 

Yon should have a Singapore gin 


a Sis and a ados were every bit as 
good as the ones I had eaten in 
Calcutta. 

Of course not everyone gets the 
chance to go native. If you are out 
on business, you win probably eat 
tax a posh restaurant or a hotel. The 
Raffles Hotel has been reset in plas- 
tic and doned to twice or three 


was created. 

You may eat well at the Raffles 
too, but the best meal I ate tax a 
restaurant was in Violet Oon’s 
Kitchen. This is Peranakan or 
“Nonya" cooking (a Nonya is a 
native Chinese woman with an 
infusion of Malay blood). The food 
adapts Chinese and Indian ideas 
and welds than to the loro] Malay 
diet This is as near as you wffl get 
to the real Singapore ami Oan is as 
hospitable as one could wish. 

The rest of them Should he 
packed off to charm school. 

■ Information: The Oriental (tet 
338-0066. Fax: 839-9537X The Baffles 
Hotel (tet 337-1886); Violet Qon's 
Kitchen (tel: S2&332S. Fax: 3286009). 
Oriental (Britain) ( tet 071-537288®. 

Giles MacDonogh 


Barbecuing 

Herbs are the answer 

Nicholas Lander with some tips for outdoor eating 


D uring my first year as a 
restaurateur, I spent 
very little tone in the 
kitchen. This was partly 
because I was aware of the limita- 
tions of my culinary knowledge and 
partly because there were more 
pressing problems - mainly finan- 
cial - to occupy me. 

Business was improving by the 
second year, however, and having 
felled miserably as a greeter, sealer 
and waiter, I began to spend more 
time watching the chefe, especially 
Martin Lam, now dvefTproprietor at 
Ransome’s Dock in south-west Lon- 
don. 

lam was so confident of the culi- 
nary golf that separated us that he 
knew I would not interfere with his 
work and he was glad of an extra 
pair of watchful eyes as his brigade 
grappled with the problems of feed- 
ing 200 in. 9Q minutes from a base- 
ment kitchen. 

Later, to make myself useful dar- 
ing the lunch service, I worked as a 
grtn chef, an area of the kitchen 
that does not require years of train- 
ing in making sauces or stocks. 
There, I had a certain advantage 
because the cuts of meat and fillets 
at fish were prepared professionally 
for me. It became obvious quickly, 
t-finng h, that merely grifling meat or 
fish, however good the quality, will 
give w*ifhgr fhg phef nor the cus- 
tomer much satssfaction- 
istm believes passionately in the 
flavour-enhancing qualities of 
herbs. A good handful Of any fresh 
herb, milted liberally with olive oil 
fntrt & mgrhmrift can transform the 
main ingredient of a dish 1 and con- 
vince the customer that this is 
-ytmefliing for which he most come 
back. 


rnaggin examples are fresh sage 
leaves with calf liver, rosemary 
with Iamb, and thyme with every- 
thing from ehifttom to fish and red 
meat Forget the lighter herbs, such 
as tarragon and chervil, but use 
plenty of marjoram and oregano 
with chicken and oily fish such as 
bass or mackerel. 

Shred basil on to meat or fish 
after it has been grilled. If you are 
barbecuing tuna steaks, make a 



butter including salt and pep- 
per- Throw dried fennel stalks on to 
the fish on the barbecue at the last 
minute. 

With duck, it is better to use 
apices rather than herbs to bring 
out the flavours - rub on fivesplce 
then marinade it in vegetable or 
sesame oil before barbecuing. 

It is through reading M.F.K. 
Fisher, the American food writer, 
that 1 discovered a marinade for 
beef that is as successful for roasts 
as for grills. Marinate the beef in 
olive ofl and rich soy sauce for 48 
hours. Half an hour before cooking 
wash off the marinade, pat dry, ami 
let the meat test before it is cooked. 

In Australia. I learnt that with 
even the very freshest fish and sea- 


food - possibly because it is so 
fresh - aridity is the key to the 
finest flavour. 

Marinate squid, crayfish, prawns 
or octopus in plenty of lemon or 
Hme juice, crushed garlic, olive oil, 
salt and pepper and serve with a 
tomato relish. Ensure that any 
drinks you serve to accompany the 
meal stay chilled. 

In south-west France, I discovered 
what is, I believe, the finest medium 
for the barbecue. These are touches 
- ancient, gnarled vine roots avail- 
able when vineyards are being 
replanted. They make wonderful, 
slow-bunting firewood in winter 
and impart an extra layer of flavour 
to your barbecued food in summer. 

For the barbecue chef, the cook- 
ing process, including preparation 
and li ghting, can be quite long j 
have found the following recipe fear 
potatoes, roasted with olive oil, 
rosemary rod garlic salt, useful as 
it can be cooked in the oven while 
you are at the grilL it crones from 
The Classic Cuisine of the Italian 
Jews by Edda Send Machlin (Giro 
Press New York) and goes wonder- 
fully with grilled chicken, gteak or 

fiflh 

OVEN-COOKED POTATOES 
serves 6-8 

Recipe: 8 large halting potatoes; 2 
teaspoons fresh rosemary; 2 tea- 
spoons garlic salt; 4 tablespoons 
olive oil; black pepper. 

Method: Peel the potatoes qjj- 
lengthways Into she pieces 
Place in a bowl and mix with rose- 
mary leaves, garlic salt, oil and half 

a teaspoon black pepper, ensuring 

the potatoes are coated evenly. 

Place tn the oven at 450T for 25 
minutes and then lower the texnner- 
ature to 35OT? for 4M0 minute* 
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Cyprus: empires and civilisations slept here 

JDF Jones rediscovers the charms of the island's Greek south and Turkish north but is left feeling a little sad and worried 


I have a problem with Cyprus. I used 
to go there a lot before the Turkish 
invasion and after the Eofea busi- 
ness, when it was a lovely place. 
We would arrive from the danger- 
ous complexities of Beirut or Jerusalem or 
Damascus - Cyprus used to be the transit 
stop for journalists covering the Middle 
East - and grab a couple of days on 
expenses, based at the late-lamented Ledra 
Palace Hotel in Nicosia and usually wan- 
dering down to Paphos or Kyrenia for a 
night. It was a modest, undemanding, 
friendly, beautiful, provincial island. 

Then it was divided by the 1974 inva- 
sion. 

Today, there is something worrying 
about the place. A bit sad, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly there is something wrong in the 
north. As for the south, it has changed 
almost beyond recognition. 1 revisited both 
the Greek south and the Turkish-held 
north (on separate trips) and only slowly 
rediscovered the island's charms. 

Newcomers may not understand this. 
The British are particularly keen on 
Cyprus once they have tried it apparently 
no other holiday destination hq« ; so high a 
proportion of “return” bookings. 

This is not surprising when you con- 
sider that this is the Mediterranean island 
best suited to the less bold, less confident 
holidaymaker - everyone is friendly and 
speaks English, yon drive on the left, the 
food is recognisable and unpretentious, 
culture is available but not overwhelming, 
and of course the beadles are splendid, the 
landscape wonderful, the mountains pur 
pie on the horizon, and there are frequent 
flights from UK airports. 

For a different sort of visitor, Cyprus 
has always stood at a crossroads between 
Europe, the Levant and Africa. Empires 
and civilisations have passed through 
Cyprus in unending procession, from 
Minoans and Mycenaeans to Crusaders 
and Lusignans, Venetians and Turks, and 
- yes - the British. 

But at a more individual level it has also 
been a stopping-off point, a re laying place 
to break a journey either before or after 
the rigours of Arabia or Egypt 
Sir Samuel Butler took a break in 
Cyprus on his way to explore the Nile, and 
found time to write a book about the 
island; Lawrence Durrell's memoir of the 
1960s shows a stream of visitors, such as 
Freya Stark and Harry Luke and Rose 
Macaulay, all of t hem on their way to, or 
from, somewhere more serious. Everyone 
loved Cyprus for Its quiet and undemand- 
ing obscurity. 

Durrell's friends would stay with him in 
Bella pais and drive up to the Cyprus 
Museum in Nicosia. You can’t do that any 
more. You have to choose whether to take 
your holiday in the south or in the north. 
They are very different places these days. 
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An oranga-seOer in Paphos: a friencfiy Buie fishing vffiage wMdi to now bursting with tourist hotels 


although you will be looking at those 
snm« moun tains on the horizon. 

□ □ □ 

To start with, the Turkish Republic of 
North Cyprus is recognised only by the 
Turkish government in Ankara. The single 
inconvenience this entails is that you can- 
not fly direct; you must break your jour- 
ney on the mainland, if only for a nominal 
45 minutes before taking off again (In the 
same aircraft) for Ercan. The larger snag 
is that the north is rundown, poor and 
much less sophisticated than the south, 
which lies across the UN-supervised front- 
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line. Many roads are pot-holed, the villages 
are unkempt, hotels are (literally) dusty, 
and the churches have been desecrated. 

The other side of the coin is that life is 
remarkably cheap, you can always find a 
room or a table, the food is much more 
interesting than in the south, and the 
locals are extremely pleased to see you. 

Slowly, the expatriates have been 
returning to their villas in the sun. But 
there is very little sign that tourists are 
arriving in the numbers the economy 
needs, despite the fact that north Cyprus 
surely presents one of the few and best 
re maining chances to experience the 
unspoiled Mediterranean.' 


FLIGHTS 


For example, immediately west of Kyr- 
enla (sorry, Gime, as it Is now called) 
there is a 10-mile stretch of coast which, 
anywhere else in the Med, would by now 
be a comiche lined solid with hotels, res- 
taurants and swimming beaches. 

The narrow coastal plain rises through 
orchards and olive groves and picture- 
book villages to the dramatic 
two-dimensional cut-out silhouette of the 
Kyrenia range. The sea is very good 
indeed: Turkey lies in the distance. 

Yet today, starting from Asil Nadir's 
glossy Jasmine Court complex on the out- 
skirts of Kyrenia. all you will find is a 
stutter of small groups of hotels and apart- 
ment houses, often half-finished in the 
Middle East style of sprouting spikes of 
reinforced concrete. Here and there you 
come to a “casino”, or a lonely bar like 
“Rita on the Rocks”, or a small German 
restaurant set in a garden of flowers. 

Across on the north-east coast. It is a 
similar story. Famagusta and its tourist 
strip are still no-man’s land. The Old 
Town of Famagusta is accessible but stag- 
nant, dead, behind its medieval walls. 

Ten miles to the north is the island's 
most important - and largely undug - 
archaeological site of ancient Salamis, 
scarcely disturbed by visitors. It Is 
extremely large and stands on a beautiful 
but surprisingly empty bay which features 
half-a-dozen high-rise tourist hotels scat- 
tered a few miles apart along a good road 
and incongruously set in a wasteland of 
flat, drained marsh: rather spooky. 

I stayed in. the best-remembered of these 
hotels, the upmarket Park, and had to 
move out because the dust seemed to date 
from 1974. To the north-east, the Kyrenia 
range peters out into the Karpas “panhan- 
dle”, where few people bother to venture 
any more and where the UN troops supply 
a handful of stranded Greek villages. 

A mile inland from Salamis is a rare 
curiosity, one of the few unvandalised 
churches - the Monastery of the Apostle 
Barnabas, now restored and turned into an 
unimportant icon museum but with attrac- 
tive cloisters which have become, thanks 
to sympathetic conversion, the best 
archaeological museum In the north. 

It has the usual range of good-quality 
pre-classical stuff; Mycenaean, etc, but the 
stars of the show are a batch of Greek 


sculptures including Demeter with a 
poppy, a sphinx, and a superb double-lion. 
At the bottom of the garden is the alleged 
catacomb of St Barnabas himself, erst- 
while companion or St PauL The whole 
operation is presided over by a carob tree 
and friendly Turkish custodians. As so 
often in the Mediterranean, one suspects 
that the site pre-dates both Christianity 
and Islam. 

The shadow on this beautiful northern 
landscape is cast by the visitor's suspicion 
that he is enjoying - or perhaps living in - 
occupied property: not the territory so 
much as the actual house or plot 

The subject of land ownership since 1974 
is immensely complicated, and not to be 
discussed here. But walk through Bella- 
pais, for instance - the most thriving of 
the tourist venues of the north, the hill- 
side village immortalised by Lawrence 
Durrell in Bitter Lemons - and yon find 
yourself wondering who owns, or owned, 
what 


Slowly , the expatriates 
have been returning to 
their villas in the sun 


As the years go by and the reunification 
of the island refuses to grow closer, these 
matters will perhaps become faits accom - 
plis. For the record, Bellapais is still beau- 
tiful, the abbey unchanged save for an 
in-house restaurant, the Tree of Idleness 
there still (or perhaps it is a descendant), 
and directly at the foot of the abbey cliff 
there is a new-ish hotel set in handsome 
gardens. 

To the sentimental and nostalgic visitor, 
Kyrenia looks just the same. It was always 
a lovely, seductive place, and the old har- 
bour Is as photogenic and pretty as ever, 
lined entirely with fish restaurants and 
open-air tables and pleasure craft, the col- 
oured lights at sunset falling down into 
the bay like Christmas decorations. The 
castle still stands at one end. the Dome 
Hotel at the other. 

The Dome is one of the famous hotels of 
the Levant It pushes its luck for four stars 
- it is pretty tatty by the standards of the 


logos - hut it has character and remains 
thefocal point of the little town, standing 
there on the edge of the bay, extending 
these days into a sea-water swimming pool 
built out into the rocks. A good spot fora 
brandy sour, that national drink of Cyprus 
north as well as south. 

ana 

Once upon a time we used todrive hack- 
south - up the hill, past the turn-off to St 
Hilarion Castle, through the bends where 
the UN ran convoys, up and over the top 
and, suddenly, we would be looking down 
on the sun-parched plain and the roofs or 
Nicosia in the distance. These da^ Nico- 
sia needs a separate trip, another fugnt 
I always think that Cyprus is cattumOg 
a part of Greece rather in the way that 
Sicily is culturally a part of Italy: the two 
islands are different from the mainland 
nation but are a part of the Greek-ftalian 
experience. South of the UN line, you 
immediately realise you have returned to 
Byzantium, however cosmopolitan and 
English-speaking the place has become. 

The south has none of the emptiness, 
the sen*** of undusted rooms, of the north. 
On the contrary. Paphos, which used to be 
a friendly tittle fishing village with a 
lovely archaeological site, is stacked and 
bursting with a hundred tourist hotels; 
Nicosia for me has lost much of its special 
chara cter; the south coast, where Aphrod- 
ite was bom out of the waves - and if you 
visit her flower-like rock and are in the 
right frame of mind, you can believe it ~ is 
lined with “Real Estate For Sale” signs. 
You will find "Aphrodite's Car Hire” and 
“Aphrodite’s Snacks" and “Aphrodite’s 
Gymnasium" and so on, just as in Crete 
the rmmp of Minos favours every take- 
away shack. 

Other things have not changed. This is 
still a comer of a foreign field for Britain's 
ministry of defence, notwithstanding the 
presence in Nicosia of a “Museum for the 
National Struggle”: the Akrotiri sovereign 
base still boasts green-grass playing fields, 
RAF radio masts, reassuring signposts to 
squash courts and regimental chapels and 
the “Devonshire” and “Kensington" and 
"Londonderry" hues. 

Much more interesting and important, 
the island still has Us orange trees and 
vineyards, its broom and anemones and 
wild irises. The Temple of Apollo, not far 
from Paphos, is still one of the Mediterra- 
nean's most attractive sites, looking out 
over the sea, and now it has been particu- 
larly well laid out in extensive gardens, 
thanks to the Leventis Foundation. 

The mosaics at Paphos are unspoiled 
and special, as are the catacombs outside 
the town, and the Cypriots are friendlier 
than ever, and all speak English. (Another 
distinction from the mainland is that 
Cyprus does not go in for retsina.) And the 
big museum in Nicosia is still one of the 
highlights, and surprises, of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Best of all, the Troodos mountains are 
still wonderful, all the more so because 
they offer escape from the concrete coast. I 
suppose it was the mountains that dis- 
suaded me from an old hand's crotchety 
nostalgia. The Ledra Palace may have 
gone, the UN may have settled in for ever, 
the divided families will be for ever 
divided, their homes are not going to be 
recovered, on either side, but Cyprus is 
still beautiful and the environmentalists 
are fighting back against the developers 
and despoilers. 

My single recommendation is to take a 
Land Rover trip up into the mountains 
and your perspective on Cyprus will be 
quickly corrected. Then take the same 
Land Rover out to the Akamas pe ninsula 
in the for west, and join the debate about 
whether it should be "developed" like the 
rest of the south. 

■ Any travel agent can advise on a host of 
packages and flights to the south. Hobdays 
in the north can be extremely cheap and an 
best arranged through agents who speci- 
alise in the area, such as Metak Travel (70 
Welbeck Street, London W1M 7HA : 071-224 
4303) or any of the large number qf Turkish 
operations m London’s Stoke Newington, 
best visited in person if you live in London. 

The season is very tong - mid-March into 
November - but it can be extremely hot in 
high summer. 

The Rough Grade for Cyprus is probably 
the most useful and comprehensive guide- 
book, covering both parts of the island. 


A welcome for golfers 


I t would be nice to report 
that Ernie Els. South 
Africa’s latest golfing 
hero, learnt his golf at 
some historic course such as 
Durban Country Club or Royal 
Johannesburg. 

Alas, the truth is more mun- 
dane. Els - tall, blond and lan- 
guid - learnt his trade at 
Kempton Park, the unprepos- 
sessing home to Jan Smuts air- 
port and the World Trade Cen- 
tre, the site of South Africa’s 
historic constitutional negotia- 
tions. 

It is a relief all round that It 
is now both possible and legiti- 
mate to worry more about 
Ernie Els's fortunes than the 
state of constitutional talks. 

It can only be a matter of 
time before golfers start visit- 
ing the country in large num- 
bers. The climate is ideal for 
playing golf and there are 
many fine courses. 

Equally important, there is 
an ever-growing array of inde- 
pendent country hotels offer- 
ing high-quality service. 

A recent trip took me to 
some of South Africa's finer 
coastal golf courses. First stop 
was Selbome, a tight setting in 
the rolling Natal sugarlands, 40 
minutes south of Durban. 

The course rewards cunning 
rather than brawn, and the 


wayward golfer will soon be 
defeated by bush and water, 
which features on 15 of the 18 
holes. Overlooking the Indian 
ocean, Selborne Country 
Lodge, the Tudor-style guest- 
house attached to the lodge, 
provides a comfortable and 
friendly base. 

Resident professional is Tre- 
vor Wilkes, veteran of the pro- 
fessional circuit, repository of 
much golfing wisdom, and one- 
time runner-up to Gary Player 
in the South African Open. 

Next stop was Fancourt, a 
grander establishment In 
George, a beautiful, mountain- 
ous part of the southern Cape. 
It is the leading South African 
lay-out, most reminiscent of US 
courses: perfectly manicured, 
with greens test and true. The 
practice facilities are probably 
without equal in South Africa. 
The course is a regular tourna- 
ment venue. 

The hotel facilities are run to 
five-star standards by Orient- 
Express Hotels, which man- 
ages some of the world's top 
hotel properties, including the 
Mount Nelson in Cape Town, 
rated South Africa's finest 

From George, I travelled to 
Cape Town and stayed in the 
charming Cons tan tia Uitsig 
guest house on a wine-farm 
overlooking False Bay. Guests 


stay in small, converted Cape 
Dutch cottages, and there is a 
popular restaurant on site. 

There are at least half-a- 
dozen good courses within easy 
reach. The two I played were 
Clovelly and hOInerton. Clov- 
elly is a tight, undulating 
course, slightly inland but «*iu 

susceptible to the wind like all 
Cape courses. MUnerton is In a 
more challenging, links-style 
setting, situated oa the shores 
of Table Bay. 


M y final port of 
call was the 
Grand Roche 
hotel in Paaii, an 
ultra-luxurious establishment 

in the heart of the winelands 
The hotel Is home to Bosnians 
restaurant - reckoned by some 
to be South Africa's finest The 
focus of the development Is a 
beautiful Cape Dutch building 
overlooking PaarL 
Grand Roche served as a 
base for playing two nearby 
parkland courses, Paarl and 
Stellenbosch. Both are pleas- 
Mt the latter in better condi- 
tion and site of tournament 
golf in recent years. 

TJere are many fine courses 
bondes the ones I visited. Most 
of the large cities have a uum- 
of courses, with Durban 
Country Club usually voted 


the best in the country. • 

Best known is Sun dty,- 
venue for the annual Million 
Dollar classic, and a very chal- 
lenging lay-out It now has a 
twin course - Lost City - 
replete with grand architec- 
tural features and a water-bole 
that is home to dozens of croc:, 
odiles. No golfer should resist 
the challenge of these courses 
and try, if you can, tostay.fa 
the Palace hotel. 

For those wanting to mix 
game-watching and golf, the 
Hans Merekenaky course in 
the mining town of Phala- 
torwa should not be missed. 
Not only is it dose to Kroger' 
national park, tire main- public 
wildlife park, and luxury pri* 
vote lodges, but there is a goad 
chance of sharing the feinrays 
with baboons and wart hogs. 

Zimbabwe also provides visi- 
tors with a regional dimension- 
Newly-developed is the Leop- 
ard Rock course In the Eastern 
Highlands, and Elephant fflfls 
near Victoria Falls. In addition, 
there are established courses, 
such as Royal Harare. 

■ Philip Gawith’s visit 'teas 
organised by Into Afika - teb 
27-21-242220, fax: 27-21-242221 
PO Box 16336, Vtaeberg, S01R 
South Africa. 
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Pride 
and the 
fall of 
Prussia 

P russia and England have 

always seemed to me to 
have a great deal In 
c omm on. One chooses the 

words carefully; Prussia, not 
Germany; and England, not Britain. 
Both have a desire for order and a 
love of institutions. Both have been 
proud of their military. The term 
irmeres Preussentum, used in thte 
book by Giles MacDonogh, might be 
loosely translated into RngfisH not 
as “inner Prussianness", bat as 
“stiff upper hp". 

The two places, too, have had 
more than their share of eccentrics: 
mad professors and scientists, 
Kberals as well as ccmservatives. 
Perhaps above all they were both 
colonising powers, not content to 
stay in their own domain. Both 
could claim to have had a civilising 
influence. 

The great difference between 
them was that Prussia was aland 
power and England, as part of an 
island, was a sea power. For a time 
this (fid not matter: they could go 
their separate ways. Yet, as 
Bismarck noted, one nf the s eminal 

events in modern history was that 

it was the En glish whr> imHaliy 
colonised what became the United 
States. English was on the way to 
becoming the international 
language, and a great alHarag was 
born. 

Twice this century the alliance 
stopped Germany in its tracks. But 
it was worth noting that it was 
Germany that was stopped, not 
Prussia. For by 1670 Prussia had 
become part of a wider German 
state. It may have suited the allies 
to say that the new Germany was 
typically Prussian, meaning 
“militaristic", yet Prussia had other 
virtues as MacDonogh seeks to 
show, and most of the w o rs t 
German crimes under the third 
relch w ere not committed by 


PRUSSIA: THE 
PERVERSION OF AN IDEA 
by Giles MacDonogh 

Sindatr-Sievavon £20. 456 pages 


Prussians. Be produces a curious 
statistic suggesting that of the SQO ' 
highest ranking Nazi officials, the 
Prussians matte up only 17, or 34 
percent 

In fact, the Prussians were twice 
put down themselves, the first time 
by Napoleon and then by Hitler. 
When Napoleon defeated them in 
battle, the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807 
imposed terms quite as harsh and 
impossible to meet as those imposed 
by the allies an Germany after the 
first world war. But Prussia 
gradually recovered. 

It did so partly through education 
and partly through developing its 
military tradition. The two went 
together a good soldier needs to be 
educated. There was a tendency 
am o n g the military to dismiss the 
parliament as the Idtotenhaus 
(house of idiots), but Prussia was 
not on the whole illiberal. Like 
England it encouraged Sites. The 
chief of these was the general staff. 
Built up by Mottfe* this was like a 
school in itself, wearing its own 
uniform. The French were nothing 
like as organised. 

In 1670 the Prussians took 
their revenga Taking the long 
view, however, the unification of 
Germany that resulted from the 
Franco-Prussian war was not 
th» triumph of Prussia. Some 
Prussians would have preferred to 
have gone it alone. Instead Prussia 
gradually became submerged in 
Germany. 


T rue, the old traditions 

lingered an. The Prussians 
were prominent under 
Kaiser Wilhelm, but the 
old Prussian state was not 
much loved (or perhaps too much 
feared) fay Hitler. Nazism 
bloomed late there. In 1928 the 
party bad only six members in 
the regional parliament. Thus 

Efitler began his assault. By 1934 

the separate Prussian institutions 
were abolished in the interest of a 
“nan-federal Germany**. 

MacDonogh 's book contains a 
nice Quote from Hermann Gbring, 
who was left in charge of the 
police; “I've certainly mucked 
things up- How could I strengthen 
Prussia's position when Hitler 
wants to do the very same to the 
Reich?" So Prussia Ml ultimately 

not to the French, but to the 
Germans. 

There was one other great 
problem over the centuries. It 
could not easily coexist with 
Poland. In the end there had to be 
one country or the other. It seems 
that Poland has finally wan, but 
no-one should think the Prussian 
were all demons and the Poles all 


h's book is not the 
ad. He shows an almost' 
interest in economic 

t (which surely must 
ling to do with the rise 

i and some of the names 
v introduced. But if 
y did think that Prussia 
i war machine, here is a 


Malcolm Rutherford 


‘Sex for text’ contracts 

Did Brecht* s lovers write his plays? Jackie Wullschlager investigates 


W hen Maxim Gorky 
toured one of the 
first Soviet con- 
centration camps 
fa the 1920s, the 
guards spruced up the camp, put 
flowers on the tables »«d, to sug- 
gest a regime of intellectual free- 
dom, added the latest newspapers. 
The prisoners, too frightened to 
protest openly, decided to hold 
their newspapers upside down as a 
kind of international distress sig- 
nal. But Gorky marched past 
unaware and wrote a glowing 
report of the camp. Almost all the 
prisoners later died there. 

This anecdote introduces the sen- 
sational argument which lies at the 
core of John Fuegi's new biography 
of Brecht According to Fnegf, not 
Brecht but three actresses who 
were Iris lovers, wrote most of the 
works - The Threepenny Opera, 
Mother Courage, Gatdeo ~ on which 
Brecht’s reputation stands. Ignored 
and reviled, they spent a lifetime in 
silent protest, metaphorically read- 
ing their newspapers upside down. 

By contrast, Brecht, like his 
murderer-hero Mac the Knife, 
intoxicated millions with his cha- 
risma and sexy lyrics while pursu- 
ing a career as thief; woman-hater 


and political chameleon. 

Is Brecht the latest victim of the 
potfifcaHy-corred school of biogra- 
phy, or are these serious allega- 
tions which should change our 
view of the Brecht oeuvre? Either 
way. this book is competing, first; 
its focus on the precise moments of 
creation of Brecht plays, of who 
said or wrote what when, illumi- 
nates those key movements In the 
r e vo l uti on in 20th century theatre 
which were Brecht’s great achieve- 
ment. 

Second,, its multiple biographies 
of the so-called “real” authors of 
Brecht plays give a vivid backcloth 
to the society and culture from 
which Brecht came. 

Third, it is a provocative detec- 
tive story set, like the best of Le 
Carrt, in the shadow of the Nazis 
and the Cold War. 

Brecht became famons at 30 
when The Threepenny Opera 
opened in 1928; with its ragtime 


beat, biting anti-capitalism and 
cast of crooks and tarts, it remains 
the signature tune for 1920s Berlin. 

Fuegi shows that a week before 
the first night, the work was half 
written and the leading lady, cer- 
tain H would flop, had signed to 

THE LIFE AND LIES OF 
BERTOLT BRECHT 

by John Fuegi 

HarperCoOins £25, 732 pages 


appear elsewhere. There was 
ugly exploitation - Brecht’s besot- 
ted lover, Elizabeth Hauptmann, 
wrote-tn a “sex for text ” contract, 
which Brecht later repeated with 
other women; when he married, 
Hauptmann attempted suicide. But 
mostly the piece was just thrown 
together, as happens in the theatre, 
by Brecht, Weill, Lotte Lenya and 
others, in a last-minute rush. 

Lenya, who had been a teenage 


prostitute, gave life to the tarts' 
songs. Hauptmann was behind the 
fantasy of female revenge in Pirate 
Jenny. Brecht took inspiration for 
“The Cannon Song” from his own 
homosexual lover and from Kip- 
ling’s “Barrack Room Ballads”. 
When Harold Paulsen, Berlin's 
crowd-pulling operetta star, spent 
all the budget on a ludicrously- 
slick suit and spats for the criminal 
Mac, and threatened to give up the 
part rather than the costume, 
Brecht was forced to write an intro- 
ductory ballad describing his 
crimes - thus, “Mac the Knife”, the 
most popular song in the show. 

Fuegi rightly points out that it Is 
the disparate elements, especially 
the contrast between the male and 
female dreams - mashing soldiers 
to beefsteak tartare versos love in a 
shack by moonlight - that raises 
The Th ree penn y Opera to mythic 
level. 

He also offers evidence that two 


subsequent lovers - Grtte Steffln, 
the communist girl from the Berlin 
slums whom Brecht abandoned to 
(tie in Russia, and Ruth Berlan. a 
Danish bourgeois revolutionary - 
provided some material for the 
strong female roles in later pieces, 
such as Mother Courage. But to 
accuse Brecht of plagiarising them 
is as absurd as suggesting Norah 
Joyce to be the author of Ulysses 
because Joyce “listened at the door 
of her heart” to create the language 
for Molly Bloom. 

As muses, Steffln and Berlau are 
significant; Fuegi’s problem is that 
be does not care about his subject's 
psyche or Inspiration but only 
about attributing blame. He calls 
Brecht a political turncoat for (lilt- 
ing with right and left, with Amer- 
ica and Russia, before settling in 
East Germany while keeping his 
Swiss bank account. But Brecht 
was the quintessential non-con- 
forming artist who ended up in 


East Berlin because the GDR 
offered him a theatre when neither 
West Germany nor America would 
let him within their borders. 

And, of course, be kept bis bour- 
geois habits while satirising them 
on stage - his plays are rooted in 
his love-bate affair with the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie. In Berlin, he jog- 
gled six girlfriends but would live 
only with the family maid be bad 
imported from Augsburg. Neverthe- 
less, he found a tailor to equip each 
lover with the white Mother Hub- 
bard nightgowns his prim mother 
had worn in Bavaria - and negoti- 
ated a discount for the bulk orders. 

It seems perverse to write about 
Brecht, the socialist icon, if your 
only interest is in his feet of clay. 
When Brecht visited Russia with 
Steffln in 1935, be turned down an 
invitation to stay because, he said, 
be could not find enough sugar for 
his coffee. Does that mean he was 
an unprincipled spoilt brat or that 
he cleverly hit on a metaphor for 
the lack of sweetness in the politi- 
cal regime which would not offend 
his communist colleagues? 

An in-depth study of Brecht must 
paint both aspects of the man: this 
book is spirited and engaging but 
hopelessly lop-sided. 



A tatfor 1 * apprentice, Luzzwa, tody, 19S3 - a Ktaflrae’s quest for foe “perfect vfltage”, in which man, nature and machinwy co-axfsted harmoniously, took American 
photographer Paul Strand on a quartar-centwy Journey through Romania, Eflypt, Franco, Hafr, the Hebrides, Ghana and Morocco. In “Paul Strand: The World on My 
Doorstep 1950-1978" (Robert Hale E25J99, 142 pages), 88 Images convey a timeless sense of comnnmtty and show a master photographer at the peak at his powers. 


Fiction/Meera Syal 

Tales from Bollywood 


T hese absorbing novels are 
proof of the imaginative 
vigour with which I ndian 
novelists are exploring 
their infinitely varied country. 
Shashi Tharoor’s Show Business is 
an exuberant expose of India's film 
industry depicted through the rise 
and fall of Ashok Banjara, superstar 

and hero of formulaic song and 
dance “masala movies”. 

“Bollywood", as the biggest film 
industry in the world is affection- 
ately known, has always been ripe 
for parody. Although it has 
spawned hundreds of artistically 
thrilling films, these are overshad- 
owed by the mass produced crowd- 
pleasers, featuring virginal hero- 
ines, (doeeyed bosomy girls adept 
at the oome-hither-bnt-don’t-tonch 
cnmiiliteHng glance), karate kicking 
heroes (usually poor noble boys sep- 
arated at birth from rich but obvi- 
ously careless families), moustache 
twirling villains (whose only words 
of BngHsh are “Bloody FooU” and 
“Bloody Bastard!"). The accompany- 
ing songs feature lyrics which 
would make a Song For Europe 
sound complex. 

All these stock characters appear 
in Shotebusiness as planets orbiting 
around Ashok's sun. As we follow 
his rise from budding hopeful, 
whose father's political connections 
get him his first minor role, to folly 
fledged superstar with the obliga- 


tory leading actress^um-mistress in 
tow, these supporting players con- 
tinually interrupt Ashok’s telling of 
Ms own fantastic story. Then some- 
thing rather strange and wonderful 
begins to happen: the supporting 
players begin to outgrow their roles 
and challenge our hero's percep- 
tions of himwiTf, and of them 

Tharoor cleverly interweaves first 
person narrative with hilarious 
reconstructions Of tile films and it 
soon becomes dear that not only 
are these people more complex than 
their apparen t roles (for example, 
the leading film villain is the most 
decent man in the book), bat that 
an of them harbour painful secrets 
which reveal Ashok to be a sham. 

Tharoor pulls focus constantly 
like a mischievous camera man, all 
the while drawing paraDds between 
thin unique fib" culture and India 
herself. Are these movies opiates 
lor the masses, radical tracts which 
encourage the dreamer to act, eras 
Tool, the guru, declares, perfect 
examples of the Hindu notion of 
time, that is: “endlessly repeated 
variations on a few basic 
themes...?” 

Rama Mehta's Inode The Earth 
is a rdleetive novel in which a new- 
ly-wed bride, Geeta, educated and 
outgoing, arrives at her husband’s 
ancient family home, the haveli, 
and finds she is suddenly in purdah 
and forced to live within the tradi- 


tional confines of a 500-year-old 
joint family system. Women must 
always be veiled and are not 
allowed to cross the courtyard into 
the men’s separate quartos. 

Mehta’s sensitive attention to 
detail pulls the reader in, reluc- 
tantly at first maybe, until you real- 
ise with a shock that you are under- 
going the very process of adaptation 
which underlines the protagonist’s 

SHOW BUSINESS 
by Shashi Tharoor 

Picador £15.99, 304 pages 

INSIDE THE HAVELI 
by Rama Mehta 

Women's Press £7.99. JOS pages 


journey. Geeta is an outsider, the 
first wife not to have come from 
another haveli. Bombay-educated, 
and therefore already marked by 
the other women as a possible rebel 
who could undermine a way of life 
they have upheld for generations. 
And the reader rebels with her at 
first chafing at the apparent banal- 
ity of the senrants 1 chatter and the 
rigid formality of Geeta’S interac- 
tion with her family, every liberal 
tendency yearning for her escape. 
But as Mehta ' gradually creates a 
world which invests the smallest 
detail with great emotional reso- 


nance. the nameless servants 
become rich and rounded charac- 
ters, and Geeta’s in-laws change 
from rigid icons into dignified, 
proud people whose traditions seem 
to offer protection and continuation 
rather than subjugation. 

By the time the two babies bom 
at the beginning of the book have 
become young women Geeta, like 
us, is not so sure that she wants to 
escape. Mehta brings immense 
imdurstanding to a way of life that 
we r ealis e by the end of the book is 
rapidly vanishing and her decep- 
tively simple prose is invested with 
such tenderness that the re a d er's 
initial knee-jerk reaction against 
the haveli Is replaced with some- 
thing approaching admiration. 

The novel is a poignant illustra- 
tion of the complex struggle 
between progress and continuity 
and of its painful cost in human 
terms. Rama Mehta herself was the 
first woman to be appointed to 
India’s foreign service, and was 
forced to resign upon marriage. 

Individually, these two novels 
trumpet talent; together, they are a 
startling reminder of how progres- 
sive chic and urban corruption exist 
side by side with unquestioned tra- 
ditions, and how chasms separate 
the lives of those individuals who 
share the label Indian. 

■ Meera Syal is a screenwriter 
and actress. 


Crime/J.D.F. Jones 

Jury stays out 
on women 
detectives 


I s it time to blow the whistle 
on the female private eye? 
Everyone has been trying it 
and the books are not guttin g 
any better. There may be a message 
in the TV moguls' recent decision to 
abandon the Anna Lee series based 
0D T.1« Cody’s fauna and minifi- 
kirted English investigator. 

A decade ago, Sarah Paretsky’s 
creation of VJ. WarshawsM sum- 
moned premature and inaccurate 
comparisons with Runyon, even 
Chandler, the new genre was evi- 
dently a part of the feminist 
agenda, and why not. The men 
fought back - Leonard, Parker, 
Block, ffiflaapn and the rest - and 
they did so by seeking out new 
angles, new relevances, in their tra- 
ditional male preserve. 

Let the jury stay out for a few 
more years, but let us not abandon 
standards. Paretsky's latest. Tunnel 
Vision, is a near-disaster. It is far 
too long, it takes 100 pages to get 
going, the prose is flat to the point 
of "drab, utterly inadequate to cope 
with any drama, and the dialogue is 
perfunctory. Much worse, her 
famous protagonist WarshawsM, is 
getting to he a bore as she keeps on 
about her 40th birthday. 

“Vi”, the tough Polish-Msb ex- 
cop in Chicago, is still the radical, 
liberated, bolshie, private investiga- 
tor who caused such an impact 
eight books ago. Trouble is. she 
hasn’t changed. She is as bossy as 
ever, she goes on and on about her 
clothes and her cooking and her 
exercises, she worries about Chica- 
go’s homeless families and abused 
children and battered women and, 
not so surprisingly yon might agree, 
she begins to fall out with her black 
cop boyfriend. 

She discovers big fraud and laun- 
dered money in Chicago's high soci- 
ety. Then she plunges, literally, into 
the underworld of the city’s flood 
tunnels in a long, slow, procedural 
PX drama in which she feifrpq an 
unbelievable amount of physical 
punishment 

At least she vomits when she 
finds her friend's head mashed into 
her personal computer - and, typi- 
cally. Paretsky’s pedestrian prose 
ran makp nothing of the scene. This 
is a successful author on auto-pDot. 
Since the comparisons have been 
made, it is necessary to say that 
Paretsky on present form has noth- 
ing of the magic of the early mas- 
ters of the trade. 

Carol O’Connoll is apparently the 
big discovery of the season, with a 
milli on dollars for her first novel 
Mallory's Oracle. The gimmick - all 
these books have to have one - is 
that the woman heroinecop, Ser- 
geant Kathy Mallory, adopted 
daughter of a New York police offi- 
cer, is a computer whizzldd with the 
soul of a thief. Mallory is shown to 
be a deeply damaged human being. 
It would be interesting to see how 
she might emerge from her traumas 
in the course of her pursuit of the 
serial killer who is responsible for 
her foster father's murder. 

If this fa the central itemp, it is 
evaded because Ms O’Connell has 
so much else to explain to us - lots 
of computer expertise, false leads 
and old-fashioued research to do 
with elderly New York ladles who 
go to stances. The dialogue is good; 
the rest of the prose is overwritten, 
without the necessary pauses or 
periods of quietness: the interesting 
creation - Kathy - is allowed to 
drift out or focus in the welter of 
surrounding detail. Ms O’Connell 
needs a tough editor. 

Back to Britain, and cosy Norfolk, 
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with another debutante, Michelle 
Spring’s “Laura Principal”, in Every 
Breath You Take. This is a spin-off 
from the ancient English tradition 
of carefully-penned dramas of varsi- 
ty-dons-as-sleuths. Who kills Mon- 
ica, the art lecturer who joins Laura 
and Helen in their Country Life cot- 
tage? Why is the Provost such a 
shit? W31 Laura Principal survive 
to tell the tale? And do we care? 
The prose is a genteel beta-plus, the 
plot an unadventurous and very 
En glish beta-minus. 

All these books emphasise the 
“psychological" angle - Chandler 


TUNNEL VISION 

by Sarah Paretsky 

Hantish Hamilton £14.99. 483 pages 

MALLORY’S ORACLE 

by Carol O’Connell 

Hutchinson £14.99. 282 pages 

EVERY BREATH YOU 
TAKE 

by Michelle Spring 

Orion £14.99,210 pages 

CATNAP 
by Gillian Slovo 

Michael Joseph £9.99. 277 pages 



Imogon Stubbs as Anna Lae 


would have choked on his martini - 
perhaps because this seems to offer 
a more appropriate, or more credi- 
ble, area of feminine wisdom. Or 
perhaps it is more realistic, and 
interesting, than women performing 
physical violence on villains who 
are usually male. Note too that all 
the women protagonists in this 
batch are into middle age. 

Gillian Slovo’s Catnap is the most 
interested of the four in developing 
this psychological angle. Her Kate 
Baler is yet another woman private 
detective, though recently a foreign 
correspondent, operating in Lon- 
don’s Dalston of all places (talk 
about "down those mean streets - 
”!). The plot, a slow and not-at-all 
exciting drama about the looting of 
pension funds, is more concerned 
with Kate’s need to come to terms 
with the death of her lover five 
years before. It is obsessive, worthy, 
under-powered, and it lingers in the 
memory. She, like the others, needs 
to write with more pizazz if we are 
to look forward to her next 
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ARTS 


B y the middle of next 
week. Gerard Mortier 
should know whether 
he has won or lost his 
campaign to reform the 
Salzburg Festival. The festival's 
board of governors, dominated by 
public binding bodies, will decide 
on Tuesday whether there is 
enough money to cover Mortier's 
plans for next summer. If he is 
forced to reduce his programme of 
20th century music, Mortier will 
probably leave when his contract as 
artistic director comes up for 
renewal in 1997. If his plans are 
approved, be will know that the rev- 
olution he led at Europe's premier 
festival is here to stay. 

The decision hangs on a 
knife-edge. Although Austria has 
suffered less from recession than 
neighbouring Germany, cultural 
subsidies have come under pressure 
as politicians adopt a hard-nosed 
approach ahead of national 
elections in the autumn. Mortier's 
reforms have not come cheap: this 
year's Sch505m (£30m) budget is 
nearly 25 per cent higher than in 
1990. But self-generated income 
has climbed proportionately, and 
Mortier has always argued that 
a revitalised festival would 
serve Salzburg better tn the 
long-term. 

The irony or the situation is that 
this summer's festival, now at half- 
way point, is one of the most 


I T Tale of Two Cities were 
a new play by Brian Friel, 
this Is how it would 
begin: 

"1 remember Ballybeg. It was 
the best of times, oh yea. the 
best. Oh hadn’t we the gaiety 
at Phil the Hitter's ball, hadn't 
we just - and what gaiety. Joy, 
such joy. I remember dancing 
- dancing with no sense of 
time, no sense of place, just 
dancing, liberated tn the 
moment - and I remember 
thinking we could never stop. 
And then I thought Phil was 
somehow less happy than he 
was allowing us to see. 
Because, though it was the 
best of times, the best, it was 
also the worst. Certainly for 
Phil, the worst. I remember 
saying ‘You were never love- 
lier' to Him, and he said to me 
'Your sense of reality is a 
sense only of external reality.’ 
Anyhow, anyhow . . . 

f crib most of this parody 
from Friel's Molly Sweeney. 
Why? Because this new play - 
which opened in Dublin’s Gate 
Theatre on Tuesday - is mere 
seLf-parody. Granted, the 
beloved author of Dancing at 
Lughnasa, Translations, Phila- 
delphia. Here We Cornel, and 
others, has turned to new sub- 
ject-matter here. In Molly 
Sweeney he gives us the case- 
study of a contentedly blind 
married woman. When an 
operation partially restores her 
sight, she cannot cope with her 
new plenitude of sensation. 
She withdraws both from see- 
ing and from consciously 
acknowledging the world 
around her. 

Questions of inner v. exter- 
nal vision, specifically attached 
to Bishop Berkeley’s 1709 
Essay Towards a New Theory 
of Vision, are raised. So what 
does Friel do with all this new 
stuff? He trots out all his corni- 
est old tricks. 

You may recall that one New 
York critic, unjustly but mem- 
orably. dubbed Dancing at 
Lughnasa “the memory play 
from hell". Well, in Molly 
Sweeney Friel has plunged 
many circles lower into the 
memory-play inferno. 

For its first two hours and a 
half, ail its three characters do 
is remember. Molly, her oph- 
thalmic surgeon Mr Rice, and 
her husband Frank tell us 
their memories; and they 
digress plenty too. (Any- 
how . . . ) They never converse 
with each other. Then, in the 
final five minutes, Molly 


The innovative spirit of Salzburg 

Will Gerard Mortier’s reforms get the festival governors’ seal of approval? Andrew Clark reports 


successful ever. Despite a 20 per 
cent rise in seat prices, many more 
people are buying tickets for mod- 
em works than could have been 
predicted when Mortier arrived 
three years ago. The atmosphere is 
Livelier, more contemporary, less 
formal than it used to be. Salzburg 
has regained the Innovative spirit 
with which Max Reinhardt, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal and Richard 
Strauss launched the festival in 
the 1920s. 

When Mortier’s appointment was 
announced in 1989, Salzburg was 
still recovering from the death of 
Herbert von Karajan. Under his 
tutelage, the festival had become 
money-oriented, conservative and 
stagnant Mortier's arrival was like 
an explosion. He publicly criticised 
Salzburg's business community, the 
record industry, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and major artists, accus- 
ing them oT milking the festival to 
line their own pockets. He said he 
wanted a new public, more adven- 
turous programming Salzburgers 
raised their arms in horror, fearing 
the Belgian, incomer would chase 
away their rich clientele. 


The dust has finally begun to set- 
tle. Mortier is less outspoken, more 
prepared to let his programme do 
the talking. “People are starting to 
trust him now," says Elke Polzer, 
owner of Salzburg’s busiest ticket 
agency. “They see there are just as 
many visitors as before. Any new 
intendant would have found it hard 
to follow Karajan, but Mortier had 
tt particularly tough because he 
was so direct and provocative. Aus- 
trians prefer to speak in roundabout 
ways." 

Behind the polemics, Mortier has 
kept much that is traditional This 
summer’s operas include Don Gio- 
vanni and Boris Godunov, the most 
expensive seats, priced 3ch3,900 
(£230). sold out when booking 
opened In January. Der Rosenkava- 
tier and La traoiata follow next year 
- even though Mortier believes rep- 
ertory works are not a festival pri- 
ority. He has kept Mozart perfor- 
mances in Die 2000-seat Grosses 
Festspielhaus, knowing they would 
be better suited to smaller halls. 
The recital programme, headed by 
Jessye Norman and Anne Sophie 
Mutter, is as glamorous as ever. 



The Summer Festival’s revolutionary 
artistic director, Gdrard Mortfer 

Mortier’s most popular move has 
been to upgrade the drama pro- 
gramme, increasing the festival’s 
appeal to its native German-speak- 
ing constituency. Drama now 
accounts for a quarter of seats sold, 
three times more than in the Kara- 
jan era. Peter Stein’s production of 


Antony and Cleopatra, with Edith 
Clever as a middle-aged but charis- 
matic Egyptian queen, has been one 
of this summer's biggest box-office 
draws, despite a battering from the 
press. Pirandello’s The Mountain 
Giants, directed by Luca RmtconU 
was both a popular and critical 
success. 

But the main battleground 
continues to be 20th century music. 
Here again, Mortier has been 
remarkably adept at creating a new 
audience. Some visitors have dis- 
covered they can only buy a ticket 
for Don Giovanni as part of a sub- 
scription Including less popular 
works like .The Rake’s Progress; 
many ended up enjoying the lively 
Stravinsky staging more than the 
Mozart. 

Mortier has also introduced a 
youth subscription scheme, subsi- 
dised by Nestle and Asea Brown 
Bovcri. which enables anyone 
under 30 to hear Boulez, Stockhau- 
sen or Birtwistle at a fraction of the 
advertised price. 

Mortier plans a new production of 
Lulu next summer and Moses tmd 
Aron in 1996. But these will be the 


first to disappear if money is tight. 
That is why be needs the whole- 
hearted endorsement of bis paymas- 
ters if he is to stay beyond 1997. 
“He's proved that this repertoire is 
not a problem for the public," says 
a close Mortier associate. “The 
problem is political. He will not 
accept a situation where he is 
forced systematically to cut modem 
music and keep Rosenkavalier. He 
needs to be able to take risks, to 
plan adventurously. Otherwise the 
festival will be back where it was - 
little more than a commercially suc- 
cessful tourist event." 

There are other unresolved prob- 
lems. While Mortier has the support 
of most artists (and has patched up 
his differences with Riccardo Mutt), 
be has reached only a temporary 
truce with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. The orchestra has signed an 
agreement putting a ceiling on its 
fees for the next three years, and 
guaranteeing stability of personnel 
from rehearsal to performance. 

But it remains extremely expen- 
sive, and Mortier has bad no diffi- 
culty finding acceptable alterna- 
tives. Nikolaus Harnoncourt’s cycle 


of Beethoven symphonies this sum- 
mer for example, was given by the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe • 
whose virtuoso vitality put their 
Viennese colleagues In the shade. 

Although the Philharmonic \as 
the powerful Viennese press on its 
side, it is running short of bargain- 
ing chips. A Shostakovich pro- 
gramme two weeks ago showed now 
ill-equipped it was to tackle 20th 
century music without lengthy 
rehearsals. As resident orchestra at 
the Vienna State Opera during ti» 
winter season, its players look for- 
ward to spending the summer m 
Salzburg, and many have bought 
holiday houses there. A boycott of 
the festival would upset their life- 
style. 

Mortier's other Mr noir te 
Claudio Abbado. artistic director of 
the Easter Festival. The two seem 
unable to communicate or coordi- 
nate their plans. There has been, 
speculation that if Mortier res i g ns , 
the quiet-spoken, politically astute 
Abbado would be first choice to 
take his place. That would reunite 
Easter and Summer festivals under 
one all-powerfUl conductor. It would 
restore the old axis between Salz- 
burg and Berlin, where Abbado is 
chief conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. And - without ditching 
all of Mortier's innovations - it 
would give Salzburg the cliance to 
crown a new king in the Karajan 
mould. 



Rare outing 
for Purcell’s 
Indian Queen 

W hen they derided draw music into the heart of 
that the Glasgow the drama. The key scene is 
International the wicked queen’s visit to the 
Early Music Fes- sorcerer’s cave, where Purcell 
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A blind case of self-parody 

Alastair Macaulay reviews Brian Friel s new play * Molly Sweeney 1 in Dublin 
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switches Into the present 
tense. At last! But then you 
realise that her continuous 
“present" is an inner world 
compiled from - guess what? - 
memories, memories we have 
already heard. 

It is astounding how slug- 
gishly, and with what bathetic 
repetitions, Molly Sweeney 
tells its tale. Its essential 
dilemma - a heroine con- 
fronted with an uncomfortable 
new take on reality - is the 
same as addressed by Harold 
Pinter with far more bite in 
his brief playlet A Kind of 
Alaska. 

Friel adds a woolly sub-femi- 
nist filter; he shows us that 
Molly's doctor and husband, 
less utterly Interested in her 
than she supposes, are preoc- 
cupied by other aspects of their 
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own lives. All three characters 
were always stuck in their own 
private worlds, you see, and 
Molly, retreating into memory, 
is actually less selfish than the 
men. 

I hope it Is only by accident 
that Molly Sweeney in several 
features resembles another 
Pinter play Landscape - which 
was revived with such distinc- 
tion in this very theatre in 
May. Here too the heroine 
speaks of light and shade, of 
the shadow of a window, and 
of the direction from which 
light is coming; here too her 
sensuous interest In the world 
is contrasted with petty male 
power-games; here too she 
retreats into memory; here too 
nothing happens except in the 
past 

Accident or not, Friel has 


stripped his play of drama 
(whereas Pinter's plotlessness 
intensifies his drama). Other 
Friel plays have have created 
stage events that haunt the 
beholder long afterwards, such 
as the great ceilidh in Dancing 
at Lughnasa in which the sis- 
ters release their primitive 
impulses, or the dialogue 
between English soldier and 
Irish girl in Translations, 
speaking to each other in their 
own languages, never knowing 
that they are voicing desires 
diametrically opposed. 

Joe Vanek's set is most elo- 
quent: it has a triangular front 
area where the three charac- 
ters sit (occasionally rising) 
and talk, a rear, petal-laden 
area into which Mblly finally 
withdraws, and a glowing, 
blurred garden view that looks 


like Odilon Redon's idea of the 
garden at ArgenteoiL 

T.P. McKenna, the best of 
the three actors in the best 
role, makes the most of Mr 
Rice’s few ironic complexities. 
The role of Molly, however, 
contains little but mono- 
chrome. lyrical, reflective 
charm: as Catherine Byrne's 
performance reveals. As for 
Frank Sweeney. Mark Lambert 
carries on like a cheap cartoon 
of misdirected energy; the role 
isn’t much, but it is slightly 
more human than this. Maybe 
we should blame the director, 
namely, Friel himself. 

In one passage, Molly recalls 
her utter pleasure in 
swimming when blind, 
swimming in all Its tactile and 
sensuous delight, sw imming so 
fully enjoyed In her 


sightlessness that she felt that 
the pleasure felt by swimmers 
with vision must be a less 
complete pleasure. This might 
be a telling image, but what it 
tells has been told by Friel 
before. Vfs all the benefits of 
civilisation do nothing but 
educate us away from our most 
innocent and fulfilling 
instincts. 

Ballybeg - locale of so many 
Friel plays - may have had its 
troubles over the centuries, but 
in each play it starts out as a 
carefree Garden of Eden. Then 
tile inhabitants of Ballybeg eat 
the fruit of the tree of progress. 

I remember Ballybeg. oh yes; I 
remember the paradise I lost 

At the Gate Theatre, Dublin, tt 
will transfer to the Almeida , 
Theatre, London. 


W hen they derided 
that the Glasgow 
International 
Early Music Fes- 
tival would be biennial, some- 
body omitted to count ahead 
and notice that there would be 
no festival In 1995. That is the 
year of the Purcell tercente- 
nary - well set to be the big- 
gest early music jamboree that 
Britain has ever semi. 

Glasgow was not to be out- 
done. For the major attraction 
of the 1994 festival it is ambi- 
tiously presenting a fully- 
staged production of The 
Indian Queen, one of Purcell's 
musical works on - or around 
- a play by Dryden. Is it an 
opera? Is it a play with inci- 
dental music? Even in Pur- 
cell’s day there was some inde- 
cision as to who these 
semi-operas were intended for. 
so it is not surprising to find 
that they rarely get a showing. 

Unfortunately for Purcell 
enthusiasts, these scores con- 
tain some of tiie composer’s 
best music. The usual solution 
is to perform the music in con- 
cert and leave the play as a 
synopsis in the programme. 
The commemoration of Pur- 
cell’s death next year, how- 
ever, demands more serious 
treatment And it will get it 
both the Royal Opera and ENO 
have new, fully-staged produc- 
tions of the two most famous 
of tbe semi-operas planned. 

Their tributes will probably 
be more lavishly staged, better 
rehearsed and sung tills 
Indian Queen (they had better 
be!) but they will do weB to be 
half as convincing. On the 
only other occasion that I have 
seen The Indian Queen per- 
formed as intended with play 
and music together, the two 
art-forms barely made contact, 
as though musicians and act- 
ors were not on speaking 
terms. Kate Brown, the pro- 
ducer in Glasgow, achieves a 
far greater unity than that 
Unlike The Fairy Queen or 
King Arthur, this work does 


T he long running saga 
of the Three Graces 
took a new twist on 
Thursday night when 
John Paul Getty n, the reclu- 
sive angiophile son of the oil 
billionaire, phoned the new 
Heritage Secretary Stephen 
Dorrell and told him that he 
would contribute £lm towards 
keeping C-anova’s neoclassical 
statue of the daughters of Jove 
Ur the UK. 

Getty's offer is a gigantic 
step in closing the gap between 
the £7.6m that bis father's 
museum in Malibu, California 
has offered for the Three 
Graces and the £5.8m already 
raised by heritage bodies and 
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By the Grace of Getty 


museums in the UK. 

For Timothy Clifford, direc- 
tor of the National Galleries in 
Scotland, who last weekend 
raised the banner to save tbe 
Three Graces from imminent 
export, it is a dream come 
txue.“Natkmal Gallery trustees 
and staff are dancing with 
joy," he said yesterday.'Tm 
sure even the Graces are now 
wreathed with smiles”. 

It was in 1992 that the Mar- 
quess or Tavistock first tried to 
dispose of the statue which 
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had lain unnoticed at Woburn 
Abbey for almost two centur- 
eis. An ancestor, John Russell, 
6th Duke of Bedford, had spot- 
ted a version of the Three 
Graces in Canova's studio 
while on the Grand Tour. It 
had been commissioned by the 
Empress Josephine, wife of 
Napoleon. 

The Duke wanted a copy and 
built a sculpture court at Wob- 
urn to bouse his prize. But 
taste changed, and the fortunes 
of the Russells dwindled By 
the early 1980s the eldest son. 
the Marquess of Tavistock, 
approached the Victoria & 
Albert Museum and offered the 
statue for film. 

The sum far exceeded the 
annual purchase grant of the 
the impoverished museum and 
the Marquess was forced to 
look overseas for a buyer. In 
1989. the mysterious Fine Art 
Investment & Display, a Cay- 
man Islands registered com- 
pany which, is believed to be 
linked to the Marquess, sold it 
to the Getty Museum of Malibu 
California for £7.6m. 

Immediately the national 
heritage lobby was in uproar 
and successive arts and heri- 
tage ministers have delayed 
the export of the statue in the 
hope that British galleries and 
museums could raise a match- 
ing sum. It should have finally 
left Christie's warehouse 


(where it has languished for 
years) last week, but the new 
Heritage Secretary Stephen 
Dorrell, in his first important 
decision, delayed the export 
until November 5. 

The Getty Museum was furi- 
ous. “Evidently the faith we 
have bad in the fairness of the 
British export licence system 
had been misplaced. Our 
efforts have been blatantly 
frustrated by manipulations of 
the export licence system”, 
thundered its director John 
Walsh 


H e will be even more 
peeved to hear of 
John Paul's inter- 
cession. Father and 
son did not get on. and on pre- 
vious occasions the Getty 
Museum, the best endowed 
museum in the world with an 
annual expenditure of over 
tlOQm a year, has been 
thwarted by J. Paul Getty n 
contributing to appeals to keep 
works of art in the UK. 

By throwing his weight 
behind Clifford he has created 
a formidable team. The ebul- 
lient Clifford loves a crisis 
campaign and has waged many 
battles against the Getty 
Museum, wining some (a Duc- 
cio painting and a Bernini 
bust), losing others (a Mant- 
egna and a Poussin). On both 
occasions John Paul Getty II 


backed Clifford with cash. 

Clifford was "totally san- 
guine” about keeping the 
Three Graces before Getty's 
intercession. He had secured 
£12,000 from Kwlk-Fit, the 
Edinburgh based company, to 
finance an appeals campaign 
and was already leaning on 
whisky and North Sea oil com- 
panies and banks in Scotland 
to contribute funds. Getty's 
£lm makes his chance of suc- 
cess very likely. 

The aim is to share the 
statue between Edinburgh and 
the V&A, which deserves 
credit for keeping the cam- 
paign alive. The V&A has 
pledged fil.lm towards the 
price (as has the National Gal- 
leries of Scotland) while the 
National Heritage Fund has 
weighed in with £3m and the 
National Art Collections Fund 
with £500,000. 

A public appeal was not a 
success: it attracted only 
£80.000. The Three Graces has 
foiled to touch a popular nerve. 

It is more loved by connois- 
seurs who appreciate its arris- , 
tic links back through the neo- i 
classical revival to the Renais- 
sance, to Imperial Rome and 
4th century BC Athens. Before 
John Paul Getty's gesture 
there was much sympathy 
with the Getty Musuem. it had 
been kept hanging on for years 
and in these days of fast travel 


draw music into the heart of 
the drama. The key scene is 
toe wicked queen's visit to the 
sorcerer’s cave, where Purcell 
devised sinister music of the 
supernatural to create a world 
Ear removed from the earthly 
scenes of the rest of the play. 
David Thomas was marvellous 
as the sorcerer Ismeron, 
growling hi his deepest bass 
tones for the spoken lines and 
slowly rousing himself into 
song. 

Otherwise, Purcell mostly 
tried to elaborate genera] 
themes from the drama, an 
exotic story set among Aztec 
warriors. There is not a lot 
else one conld do with the 
play, which rarely bothers 
itself with such disciplines as 
logic or restraint Triumphant 
generals regularly change 
sides at the drop of a helmet 
and unconquerable tyrants are 
liable to be seen in chains in 
the next scene for uo apparent 
reason. Juliet Cadzow played 
the Indian. Queen as a cross 
between Boadkea and Cruella 
de VU. Out of ludicrous mate- 
rial Matthew Whittle and Dan 
Maxwell did well to create 
serious male leads. 

The musicians have an 
easier time of it, as Purcell's 
score is overflowing with 
songs and dance music that 
have brilliance of character 
already written in. Tbe 
soprano Tinuke Olaflmihan 
stood out among the singers. 
Gregory Squire conducted the 
Baroque Orchestra of toe Scot- 
tish Early Music Consort with 
more zest than tidiness. They 
should all thank Kate Brown 
for giving them a production 
(designed by Louise Belson) 
which had wit and efferves- 
cence. It is amazing what one 
can achieve with a tiny budget 
and a big imag in ati on. 

Richard Fair man 

Final performance at the Citi- 
zens’ Theatre, Glasgow, 
tonight 


a sculpture on show at Malibu 
is likely to be seen by almost 
as many British people as one 
in the UK. In the past the 
Getty has always played the 
game. It has been reluctant to 
poach major national trea- 
sures. It may now think its rec- 
titude has been exploited. 

Ironically, later in November 
the National Lottery comes on 
stream which should ensure 
that In future nothing of any 
importance is ever lost. The 
Heritage Lottery Fund will 
have at least £i50m rising to 
over £300m a year with which 
to shore up the heritage. The 
Three Graces should be the 
last fight to keep the UK 
chockful with treasures. 

Antony Thomcroft 
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Scenes of infinite variety 


A samurai sword, a guide- 
book to tie Jewish muse- 
ums of Prague, a folding 
wooden measuring stick, 
the Maria CaDas record- 
ing of Madama Butterfly, an electric 
guitar, videotapes of The Seventh Seal 
and Hiroshima Mon Amour, a script 
of YuMo Mlshima’s Madame de Sack , 
a six-pointed star made of yellow 
doth. 

Scattered on a table in a Quebec City 
rehearsal roam, these objects are the 
physical resources lor Robert Lepage’s 
new theatre piece, The Seven Streams of 
the River Otar, some are background 
materials, others props. As their variety 
indicates, the cultural reference of The 
Seven Streams spans wide - from the 
Nazi concentration camps in Czechoslo- 
vakia, to 1960s Paris, to VOs New York, 
to post-war and contemporary Japan. 
The company is in its final weeks of 
rehearsals before it the show to 
thp Edinburgh Festival. 

You would think, this late in the 
game, that there would be tension in 
the room, but the atmosphere is 
remarkably low-key; Lepage has dearly 
learned to keep the pressure at the 
door. And the pressure has been on- 
over the past five years be has hacnma 
one of the theatre’s most in-demand art- 
ists, directing at major venues includ- 
ing London’s National Theatre where 
his Midsummer Nights Dream, set in a 
mud pit, raised hackles and filled 
houses; creating and touring a one-man 
show, Needles and Opium; running, for 
two years, the French-language wing of 
the Canadian National Arts Centre; 
directing pop star Peter Gahriel’s world 
tour concert; and attracting tha atten- 
tion o£ among others. A1 Pacino and 
Gerard Depardieu, both of whom have 
approached the 37-year -old director 
about working with him. 

But the jet setting took Lepage away 
from Quebec, the embattled province 
that gives him his artistic and cultural 
identity, and now he is mating a con- 
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Canadsn Robert Lepage, whose The Seven Streams of the River Ota’ arrives in EAiburgh tonight 


sdous effort to redirect his focus home- 
ward. He is negotiating a long-term 
lease cm an abandoned fire station in 
Quebec City's port district, winch he 
plans to convert into a multi-media arts 
centre. This summer he directed his 
first feature film, Le Confessional in 
Quebec city and Montreal. And, with 
The Seven Streams, he has returned to 
the creative method that first brought 
him fame: epic-scale nnll^iBpitvinQ ere. 
a ted with a troupe of from Quebec 
called the Ex MaeWna project that is a 
regrouped version of his first ensemble. 
Theatre Repere. 

The genesis of The Seven Streams 
came during a visit to Japan last year. 
“An old Japanese scholar and his wife 


figured by radiation. A young Quebec 
man arrives in present-day Hiroshima 
to study calligraphy, and takes a room 
with an older Czech woman, whose life 
is replayed in picaresque flashback. 
Their lives become entangled with a 
Quebec diplomat stationed in Japan 
and his bored, shrewish wife. 

By June, the show’s structure is set: 
seven sections, called boites (boxes), 
played against a wall of seven sliding 
panels, designed by Lepage. No script, 
per se, exists at this point - structure 
always precedes dialogue in Lepage's 
process - but sheets of paper on the 
walls, constantly being ammided, dia- 
gram the order of scenes. Each actor 
plays multiple roles, and casting is, to 


Karen Flicker watches the controversial director 
Robert Lepage at work on his new theatre piece 


mere giving me a car tour of Hiro- 
shima,” he says, “ami we drove across a 
set of two bridges across the River Ota 
r»n»d the Yin and the Yang, which are 
very consciously constructed to repre- 
sent fixe mala and female sexual organs. 
The old man explained to me that after 
the bomb, the first thing that was 
reconstructed in the city were these 
bridges - that since there was death 
all around they wanted life to start 
up again, and to create life you need 
sex. 

T was stunned to see that in this area 
where the sense of death is so present 
that suddenly- there is thfe literal and 
fig u r a tive representation of life and sex- 
uality. I decided I warded to do a piece 
about that — about and duath 
and Hiroshima.” 

In January, eight actors began work 
on the project. Several plot lines b^an 
to take shape: an American navy pho- 
tographer comes to Japan in 1946 to 
p h ot o graph the aftermath of the bomb- 
ing, and meets a Japanese woman dis- 


say the least, flexible after one actor 
dropped from the show late in the 
rehearsal process, some of his roles 
were farmed out and others taken by 
the stage manager. 

At each rehearsal session the com- 
pany runs through a boite. Some go 
smoothly; others are still raw, the act- 
ors Improvising their way through 
scenes, slowed at tinwn by Francophone 
cast members who have difficulty 
extemporising in English. 

At the aid of each session, the com- 
pany sits down to talk. What worked? 
What didn't? Is the section finished, or 
do they have to work through it again? 
Most importantly, what did they learn 
about the characters and situations 
that they did not know before? This 
notion, that they are discovering truth, 
not inventing fiction, is at the heart of 
Lepage's aesthetic. 

“Before we even start to write or 
explore a show, it exists.” he says. “It 
has a subconscious of its own, a content 
of its own. The actors, in their improvi- 


sations, are digging in the piece, and 
they uncover things - objects, relation- 
ships, coincidences, facts. Then we have 
discussions to figure out how we can 
connect these things we have discov- 
ered with the thing s we already know.” 

For the observer, despite the some- 
times grinding pace, rehearsals are 
studded with the intense moments of 
discovery and connection that typify 
Lepage’s work: the repetition of a prop, 
gesture, or line of dialogue reveals a 
previously hidden relationship; with a 
lighting change, a set piece takes on a 
new identity. Lepage has particular fun 
with the set’s opaque door panels, 
playing out scenes in silhouette against 
them, then turning them into video 
screens: after this show audiences are 
unlikely to look at train station photo 
booths the same way again. 

After its initial British tour. The 
Seven Streams is booked at festivals 
and venues throughout Western Europe 
and Quebec far the next three years; 
several bookings in Japan ore set to 
coincide with the 50th anniversary of 
the bombing of Hiroshima. As the piece 
moves, it will grow from three to seven 
hours long, not through the addition of 
new sections but through the expansion 
of the segments already in place. Will it 
ever be finished? That, for Lepage, Is 
not the point: 

“There is no recipe, no series of rales, 
no theory behind what we do. You can- 
not put a Shakespeare play and a Ten- 
nessee Williams play in the same micro- 
wave oven and expect them to be 
'done.' How is this meal is going to be 
cooked? Well have to discover that as 
we go along.” 

The Seven Streams of the River Ota 
plays at the Meadowbank Sports Cen- 
tre in Edinb ur gh from August 13-21; at 
the Tramway Theatre, Glasgow from 
October 6-8; at Manchester City of 
Drama from October 13-15; and at the 
Riverside Studios in London from Octo- 
ber 20 to November 5. 




B efore the official festi- 
val starts with Mah- 
ler conducted by local 
son Donald Run- 
mdes, the Edinburgh theatre 
fringe has blossomed into rode, 
sometime s very rude, hea lth , 
The usual strong transatlan- 
tic influence is evinced at the 
Traverse, a venue so vital to 
Edinburgh in the festival and 
out of it that it seems anoma- 
lous to classify it as fringe. 
Besides the Canadian Brad 
Fraser’s rather disappointing 
recycling of previous themes in 
Poor Super Man, reviewed last 
month, two plays by 
Americans have already made 
their mark. Rifier Joe is part of 
what seems Hke this festival’s 
trend towards the strong meat 
of brutal sex and violence. 
Tracy Intis' play is performed 
superbly by the Hired Gun 
Theater of Chicago. 

This is Sam Shepard terri- 
tory, a trailer park in Texas. 
Ansel (Marc A Nelson, grossly 
beer-bellied over his Y-fronts) 
shares a mobile home with his 
second wife Sharia who is ip. 
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Rude health blossoms on the Edinburgh Fringe 


the habit of answering the door 
naked from the waist down. 

The plot is less impor tant than 
mood, hut it centres on kffling 
Ansel's ex-wife for her life 
insurance. Also in the arihpwM» 
are the children of the first 
marriage, feckless Chris and 
the feyty virginal Dottie. 

The lrinpr of the title is the 
hitman (Eric Wmzenreid) who 
demands Dottie as part of bis 
fee, to the semi-articulate 
unhappiness of Chris who obvi- 
ously feds more than brotherly 
love for his sibling. Brilliant 
arttwg (n o tab ly fr om Mfahari 
Shannon and Shawna Franks 
as tiie Siegmund and Siegiinde 
of the caravan set) steers the 
characters clear of nliche and 
the pl ay is often ftmny as well 
as disturbing. Wilson lEam’s 
dirpfflifm explodes mtn discon- 
certingly vivid violence which 
threatens to hurst the bounds 
of a claustrophobic set 
(designer Luke Grimm). XHZer 


Joe is an engrossng work - 
which tnridgntaliy depicts an 
act of sexual outrage on no- 
good Sharia (Holly Wantuch) 
that should leave Kentucky 
Fried Chicken uncertain 
whether to sue or use it as 
great publicity. 

Another American nlav. Lib- 
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erty Oregon, is presented by an 
English-based group. The year^ 
old Foothold Theatre Company 
has already given Steffen SH- 
vis’ haunting ode to the casual- 
ties of a forgotten corner of 
history at the Man in the 
Moan, Chelsea, but it deserves 
its festival showing. Some- 
times falling into the trap of 
self-conscious Fine Writing, 
the piece nevertheless gener- 
ates power in Natasha Car- 
Hsh’s confident production. 

Here the presiding deity is 
John Steinbeck, with a dash of 
genuine loathing for small- 
town redneck America that is 
all file author’s own. We meet 
Nadia Novitski as a young girl 
collecting shells on the beach, 
and her father, a strike-leader 
at the local saw-mills. Nigel 
Hook's set drapes a tattered 
Old Glory above the sugg e stion 
of a worm-eaten, splintered 
world that harbours fundamen- 
talist Christians beating the 
devil out of the rebellious girl, 
racist authorities that intern 
Japanese American citizens 
after Pearl Harbour, and 
inanely bright proprietors of 
burger chains, the new carpet 
baggers snapping up the 
internees’ property. 

We follow Nadia’s quest to 
find out what happened to her 


father and the other miU-hands 
after they were transported an 
a freight train, roped and 
horny*!, to oblivion, her father 
bearing a good-kick shell from 
the beach. Sflvis has a savage 
eye for his own new world: the 
religiosity and racism, the cor- 
ruption and Inequity of the 
melting-pot that never melded, 
of new Americans -German or 
Irish or whatever — “driven by 
second-hand dreams of how 
they onrH belonged somewhere 
-else”; and the In tani^riatinnal. - 

ism of those “ending up in 
some shotgun shank pledging 
allegiance to a rag”. 

The play ends unco mfo r ta bly 
with the disappearance of 
Nadia as «he nears the revela- 
tion of what happened to her 
father. The radio news reports 
a woman being picked up in 
the middle of nowhere carrying 
human bones and a petrified 
flhpTl, The iym tg dropped anii 
then all traces of Nadia offi- 
cially disap pear. 

Uniformly well acted by an 
Angto-American-Malay cast 
(David Gilliam's adept dou- 
bling — vicious sheriff all men- 
acing rage, and alcoholic dere- 
lict - is typical), the play is 
dominated by Sarah Me Vicar. 
flhp gives Nadia a toughness 
that never becomes bitter, a 
weary hopefulness that caste a 
radiance at the heart of the 
author’s unforgiving vision. 

I felt pretty unforgiving 
after an hour of Bow to 
the Beast, where the audi- 
ence is harangued by a 
bare-chested young man, 
apparently a serial killer 
though this assumption of 
these particular sins could 
merely be part of his m es si anic 
conviction that he is the “psy- 
chopathic Christ” - no, sorry, 
toe are the psychopathic Christ 
Though “devised" by the com- 
pany (the usually accom- 
plished Boflerhouse), the text 
is attributed to Barry G rah a m , 
an angry young Scottish 
w r ite r , ex-boxer and Zen Bud- 
dhist Descriptions of murder 
and necrophilia or chokin g a 
ffhfit! to on Smarties may 
pack a certain sh o c king punch, 
bat the conclusions are both 


banal and illogical, the meth- 
ods stale - TV i n t e r v iews with 
Nazi camp officials and their 
families: “He was a good man, 
a good father, doing his job”. 
The moment of truth comes 
fairly near the beginning when 
we are informed “What I am 
going to have to show you you 
will never understand”. Jan 
Knightley performs with fero- 
cious physical Intensit y. 

Off the Royal Mile, The 
Fleasance’s complex of perfor- 


mance spaces is already hum- 
ming with activity. A trifle ten- 
tatively in the case of Abduct- 
ing Diana which I saw early in 
its run before the company. 
Moving Theatre, bad ironed 
out technical problems. 1 
would be more worried about 
injecting some thrust into 
Susan Penhaligon’s sleek 
dumpling performance of what 
should be a cyanide soufflfe in 
the title-role. This British 
premiere of a 1986 Dario Fo 


comedy is not about you-know- 
who. The original Francesca 
was a banker kidnapped and 
held to ransom; in Jonathan 
Banatvala’s production she is a 
madia tycoon, one Diana Forte- 
McKaye. Typically for Fo, farce 
is piled on social comment, but 
ftp Italian fun fails to fi™ in 
English. Everything is too 
exaggerated. There are 
national styles in injustice, and 
this does not quite gel, despite 
painstakingly interpolated 


British references to such nat- 
ural targets as Stringfellow’s, 
Hello! and The Independent 
Some of the translation is 
doggedly facetious. Some is 
quite funny, but not enough to 
clarify the fen g i ed threads of 
this plot of bluff, double-bluff, 
twist and turn. And writers of 
comedy should never tempt 
comparisons by mentioning 
other comics. “This is isn’t Ray 
Cooney,” says someone 
sharply. Alas no. Full marks to 
Clare Welch as Diana's mother 
for crisp comic style. 

Martin Hoyle 
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THE GLORY OF VENICE 

AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY WITH THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


The Financial Times invites its readers to the Royal 
Academy of Arts for an exclusive evening view of 
The Glory of Venice: 1700 - 1800 on Friday, 16th 
September. Tins is die day after .the exhibition opens so 
F inancial Times readers will be among the first to enjoy it 

The exhibition promises to be one of the major artistic 
events of this Autumn, encompassing die whole range of 
artistic production in 18th century \fenice. It follows the 
Royal Academy's acclaimed exhibition 
in 1983, The Genius of Venice , which 
covered the 16th century. 

The great artists are fully represented, 
with Canaletto’s spectacular views of 
both England and Venice alongside 
cityscapes by Guardi and Bellotio, 
Tiepolo, one of the greatest European 
painters of the time, has over 40 
examples of his work on show, notably 
the rarely seen Sl James the Great 
Conquering the Moors. Learn more 
about Venetian lifestyle at the time 
from Longhi who recorded everything from a lady’s 
morning toilette to the exhibition of a rhinoceros! 

The Financial Times has arranged this private viewing so 
that you ran enjoy the mar vels of 18lh century Venetian 
art in the surroundings of the Royal Academy without the 
crowds. Tickets are £10 each, so to be among the first to 
see beautiful works of art from this important period in art 
history, please complete the coupon. 
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FRIDAY, 16TH SEPTEMBER 
630pm Doors Open 

6.40pm Laurent Perrier Reception 

7.15pm Brief Utlk about the exhibition 

630-&30pm Viewing of The Glory of Venice 

The Glory of Venice is sponsored by Sea Containers Lid, Hoverspced, 
Venice Shnpkx>-Oriaii-Expres 5 , Hold Cipriani, Hold Spteutido and 
VlHa San Michele. The exhibition at the Royal Academy of Arts, 
London Wl. is open front 15th S ep t emb er to 14th December 1994. 
Tickets are limited and only offered subject to availability. 

PittmeAbor. CANAlSm^TWBpofcvWiiagihBSdtalidlSMiltDCca (c. 1735) 

NKiouI GWtay, Leodo«- 

PiaMwlrfr BPWA ft imn fc 6MtC w|Ml«i IfallwH (IM) 

Addresses supplied tap reados in re sp onse to this invitation win be retained by the 
Hmadal Times, which is regiaered under [be Data Protection Act 1984. 

I THEGLORY OF VENICE 

| Dx Lmzise Gordao-PbxwEn, Financial Times, 
j Southwark Bridge, London. SE1 9HL. 

! Phase send me _ tirimte atflO each 
!leod(Macheqoe&r£ made payable u> The Financial Times Ud. 


j Title Initiate. 

j Address 


Post Code. 


-Bq raame 


__CcHmty 

- JDnytime Tel.., 
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da Nraaz, an 1844 house and garetan near Lota, Spain 


Far FFr33m . . . the VBta La Cottage at Cap Ferrat, France For Pta235m ... Janfioee da Narvaez, an 1844 houae and jjanJan near Lofa, Spain 

From Tuscan dreams to Spanish mills 


M any Britons have 
either moved per- 
manently to Italy. 
France and Spain 
or bought holiday 
homes, and many more would if 
they could. 

■ ITALY 

Tuscany has long been the magnet 
for Britons, who have concentrated 
round Siena and up towards Flor- 
ence. But Steve Emmett of agent 
Brian A French, says prices rose so 
much late in the 1980s that poten- 
tial buyers moved to Umbria 
(equally glorious country), where 
they also pushed up prices- 
The next stage was the Marche on 
the east coast, easy to reach in sum- 
mer by Pescara, Ancona or Rimini 
airports but accessible only via 
Rome or Bologna in winter. 

Emmett says buyers now are 
“less adventurous”. All want to be 
near Siena, even if that means two 
rooms and a kitchen. 

There is no interest in north Tus- 


Gerald Cadogan looks at three countries where climate and the way of life continue to appeal 


cany above Lucca - surely an excel- 
lent reason for looking there - but 
plenty in all ranges in Umbria and 
for cheaper booses in the Marche. 

People also ask for the Ligurian 
Riviera and, occasionally, for Bolo- 
gna itself (the traditional food capi- 
tal of Italy). 

Suddenly, too. the island of Elba 
is in demand from both Italians fln *i 
foreigners, who must take the ferry 
from Piombino. Vendors in the 
£200,000 to £400,000 range are often 
wealthy British people who bought 
in the 1960s and 1960s. 

French has several farmhouses on 
Elba in this bracket and, for 
L566.5m, an unusual flat in the fort 
of Portaferraio with terrace views 
over the town. 

On the mainland there are apart- 
ments in newly restored Tuscan 
farmhouses between LI 80m and 
L450m, while a farm above Lake 
Trasimene in Umbria is just L96m, 


although it needs work. 

Grander is a pink, 18th century 
villa at Citta della Pieve for £700,000 
(having been over £lm). The agent. 
Simply Italy, specialises in north 
Tuscany and the Marche, with a 
wide selection of farmhouses and 
cottages (and some townbouses). 

Water can be a problem in many 
regions, however. If so, factor it into 
your offer. If you are successful, 
you could have to dig a well or 
install a tank to fill from lorries. 

P Information (aU numbers London 
unless stated otherwise): Brian A. 
French, 071-284 0114; Simply Italy, 
081-891 5277. 

U FRANCE 

Pyrenees Orientates offers best 
value at the Spanish end of the 
French Mediterranean coast, says 
Sarah Frauds of Sifex (which offers 
a selection). 

And now is the Hmg. 


The area is popular with Pari- 
sians. who buy for retirement and 
like the skiing as well as the sea. 
The Paris property market is 
improving, which will pull up local 
prices in 1995. 

A sensible offer now could let you 
pay 10 per cent below the asking 
price - some recompense for the 
decline in the pound/franc rate 
since September 1992. 

Small village houses start at 
FFr300,000, while small villas cost 
around FFrSOQ, 000- FFr800, 000 and 
larger ones with pools around 
FFrL2m 

Towards Italy, though, the ven- 
dors are usually very rich and can 
afford to wait for the price they 
want The Cote d’Azur is always 
expensive.” warns Hilary Katz of 
Azur International, which has 
Cannes luxury flats at FFr5.1m and 
FFr2.6m. 

Agent G-AJL W illiams on, mean- 


while, has apartments in new Rivi- 
era developments from FFr365,000 
to FFr5 .2m (for a penthouse by the 
Promenade des Anglais in Nice). 

For FFrflSm, Knight Frank & Rut- 
ley or John Taylor offer the Villa Le 
Cottage near the point of Cap Fer- 
rat; it looks similar to the “cot- 
tages” in Newport, Rhode Island. 

Substantial properties inland 
indude the Chateau de Seillans for 
FFr9-5m (Hamptons); a b astide at 
Salemes for FFr2.75m (KFR or 
Hugo Skfllington); and a farmhnmsp 
at Mormoiron for FFrS.9m (KFR or 
Duval). 

□ Azur International, Cannes (33-92 
98 01 (SI; Dtcaal Beaumes de Venise 
(33-90 65 03 07); Hamptons, 071-493 
8222; Knight Frank & Rutley, 071-629 
8171; Sifex, 071-584 1200; Hugo Skil- 
lingtim, Ormond (33-94 43 69 79); 
John Taylor, Monaco (33-93 50 30 
70); GJLK Williamson, Alresford, 
Hampshire (0962-734 999). 


rn SPAIN 

Watch that the vendor has not 
inserted a clause by which the 
buyer becomes responsible for all 
debts and taxes pertaining to a 
property. While such a clause is not 
illegal, you do not want it 

Barry Randal-WilUams, Hamp- 
tons* associate in the jet-set resort 
of MarbeUa, says the property mar- 
ket in the area has recovered 
remarkably, with twice as much 
business as elsewhere. 

Why? Because Jesus Gil y Gil, the 
dynamic mayor, has cleaned up the 
town's fast-fading image. 

As a result, almost all the houses 
that had been on the market for 
several years have sold in the past 
12 months and stock is now short 
For the first time in four years, 
building is racing ahead. 

When the new bouses are ready, 
probably by this time next year, 
Randal-WiDiams thinks prices may 


rise. Meanwhile, house-hunters - 
includin g many British and Ger- 
mans - are having to look inland. 

Hamptons has gone into partner- 
ship with a firm in the ancient town 
of Ronda (which boasts the coun- 
try’s oldest bull ring) to offer prop- 
erties ranging from a large hunting 
estate to a dilapidated mill at 
£75,000. All need work. 

Near Loja, Hamptons is selling 
Jardines de Narvaez, an 1844 house 
with an important listed garden, for 
Pta235m. The same agent has a 
farm with 15 acres in the hills 
behind the Puente Romano develop- 
ment near MarbeUa. Price: £975,000. 

Near San Pedro. KFR offers Bos- 
que de Mirios. a 20-year-old villa, for 
ei -gftn ; while a 2,100-acre sporting 
estate in the oak forests of Andalu- 
da costs £3m. It has partridge, rab- 
bit. duck, deer, boar and mouflon, 
as well as fishing . 

□ Information: Puente Romano, 
081-754 8696; Hamptons and KFR, see 
France; B. Randal- Williams, Mar- 
bella (34-52-361 909). 
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Hamptons 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


Garden design 



OXFORDSHIRE - 
GORING ON THAMES 

A charming thaiebed riimUfl 
bane of great character 
3 reception rooms. 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Dry boat house. Wa boot house. 
Small self-contained cottage. 
About l acre with approx. 

250' Thames frontage. 

Excess: £500 DOC 


Pnngbourne Office. Telephone: (0734) 844611. 


WEST WALES 
Near Cardigan - Tenr Valley 

Detached south being 10 bedroom 
mansion home. Private ivoodcd seeing. 

WiDcd garden. 

12 acres rich pasture land. Pan stream 
boundary. Beautifol locattoa. 

Price Reduced From £1S5 jM 0 to £U5JtO 
TOR QUICK SALE 
FRED REES & SON. 

Eriaic Ageats CanUpi 
(01VJ) 61 ’ 46J (0339)614 807 
Fax 111239) 621103 

WILTSHIRE 

WYLYE V/OltV 
(Salisbury 12 miles) 

Extended village house with six 
bedrooms, three reception rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, shower. 

Garage, ‘workshop. Half acre garden. 

Pnce: £225.00] 

VIEWING - McHTLLOP AND 
GREGORY 9722 414747 

SOUTH DEVON - SHALDON Centuries 0U 
Detached Thatched Forroor Farmhouse tn 
small pardon overlooking the Estuary. 
Modernised accomm. wtlh 3 Beds. 
Lounge/Dfnar. BatfVWC, Ctoatm, Kitchen. 
Gordon & Courtyard. To Auction (unless 
sokfl 23rd Sepuiftor. Whyccws. 5 Fleet St. 
Tcrquoy 0803/212531. 

NEWBY, NR PENRITH, CUMBRIA. An 
outstanding development or ofd stone 
properties sol In appradmaMy 125 acres 
Wtt outuUngi PWCE ON APPLICATION. 
lOMttnoi Scon -Harden. Penrith Tab 0788 
6*541 Fax: 0788 65578 

PERTHSHIRE: Perth 18 rr»ea. A Charm i ng 
country houso In deHgtitful garden and 
woodland grounds ol 4.25 acres. 3 
reception rooms. 5 bedrooms, billiards 
room, kilehen, 3 bathrooms. S/C Ret. 
Outhouses kid: garage. Contact W A J 
Buno»WS031 228 2581 

SURREY 10 MINS WALK WOKING 

Sedan (Waterloo 27 mins) 2 bed character 
coadi houso. Lardy garden, quiet passion 
0(RO El 50.000 Tat 0*83 426070 day 0*33 
727555 evening 

oxford c. C750K Largo detected regmy 
town house near Dragon School. TokFsrc 
0865 S14 246. 


CORNWALL 

6 luxury vOte furnished rad equipped 
near Vrifh tMai cstoaiy . f AHiwy 

and mana g cm cn i by aaaoeiaicd taxnry 
hotel with recrcaaooal facilities. 
Leasehold. Price negotiable on 
£700.000 if pntchewl ss a whole. 
MILLERSON COMMERCIAL 

T«fc (8579) 34*401 or Fax: 18579) 344488 

CORNWALL. WADEBRIDQE. About 74 
acres. Gouty house, Usted Grade IL w*i 
annexe A haDdsy cottage set In its own 
land. 4 roc, my, 3/A beds. 2 bed anm. 
Z bed hcSdey cooage. Stating. Land Inc 
woodland and stream. Jsducwsiopa 6 
Self. (0383 214222. 

COUNTRY 

RENTALS 

Thomson's 

PROPERTY LETTING 
AND MANAGEMENT 
TO LET 

WlOCOMSE, BATH 2 bed newly 
furnished flat. Conve ni ent city centre. 
PaAhg 0B00 pern. 

BATHW1CK HU. BATH. Georgian style 
town house, S Bedrooms, 3 Reception. 
Rear garden. £13X1 pan. 

Telephone JANET THOMSON 
on 0225 881 889 


PROPERTY 

WANTED 


UK & OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 

In all price bands. 
Buying or Selling. 

Call FREE 

UK: 0800 716116 
Tel: (081)5676500 
Fax:(081)5662044 


RETIREMENT 


SPREADING OUR WINGS 

Wherever you are looking to retire, oar English Courtyard 
development are to be found across southern England from Kent 
to Devon and from Buckinghamshire to the edge of the Cota wolds. 
From the quiet of the countryside or the bustle of the market 
town - the choice is yours. But however much you may eryoy the 
tranquillity of rural England, yon need to have easy access to 
public transport or the motorway, English Courtyard sites are 
chosen with this in mind. 

Prices are from £95,000 to £235.000. 

To find out more about our properties in 
Middx, Somerset, Wilts. Bucks, and Onto, please ring us for a brochure. 

The English Courtyard Association 
8 Holland Street. London W8 4LT 
FREEFONE 0800 220858 


isvmzEiujuni 


Lake G e n e v a & 
Mountain resorts 


REVACSJL 

S2. tank MaaMtaf-Qt-tZ11 SflEKt t 
Nwiia/Bige - antaa 


NYC EAST 70‘S ON 5TH AVE 
Baronial fid i. in most prestigious 
prewar buOdng. 14 rms into 10. 

34 x 20r IMng im, paneBed Bxaiy + 
formal din. rm, 3 Urepteces, huge 
master sutts 4 4 added bsdnns, 

3 makfs rms, colossal aat4n ki. 
Rdl service, white gtova buUng. 
Please contact in New Yortc 
Us. Sample or Ms. GoOVsb 
THE CORCORAN GROUP 

212-836-1064 / 212-6783838 

AUSTRIA 

VELDEN - WORTHERSEE 

Useful dwelling space, ground 14 JOOO 
sqm. 90m beach. MarveUoua view ol 
"Schlofl am WOnbosee'. Exclusive 
Right of Mediation. 

Office of Immovables. 

8 F- Inuaobfflen GmbH, Anstrta 
Leotmcrst r aflc 43 
KMBnKfc/Mar 


British Territory jus over an hour from 
Miami. USS official currency, no exchange 
controls, no tnaunc or cqxial axes. Goalie 
Gardens bo maftes from USS1&50Q. 
Secluded loafa) an or near beach. 
Home plans wish planning approval For 
these and other island properties contact 
Osms Puranei Lax 
fMBiT.Gwsd list, TtataA Cite* bbadfc 
M: 809 PM All Hk 309 O40 3612 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 

BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? We Identify 
mo bast oppommUes far you tfroughou! 
central London and provide a co mpl ete 
package service: Acquisition. Financa. 
FunisMng. Latring snd Ma nagement For 
U daua tel: MWIPC - 071 493 4281 

CHELSEA HOMES EARCH & CO We 
represent the buyer to uva lima and 
money: 07T 037 2281. Fax 07? 9372262. 

BARBICAN A one bed tat wOi SrreObam 
Wt on Boar Cli 1500 Fra* Hare 8 Co 
071800700 


LONDON 

RENTALS 

MAPPING. CLOSE TO THE CITY 
2 bediS bsffi apt «**n balcony famished In 
Sword whining development by BOVIS 
ftones w#i car paW portarag* inner a*L 
£2750**. Tdt Ort 481 3457 

BARBICAN & CITY M e rt o n ol ten IB M 
tram £650 pent Min 8 mentis. Fra* Harts 
8 C 0 071 600 TDD 

KEMmOTQHICmmtALLOMeN Lagest 
selection of quality propertied. £i 80 - 
ClSOOpw. From 3 wits to 3 yrs Chart 
Aasochfad 071 53B2B05. i0-7pm 

WAPBNQ, CLOSE TO THE CITY Unksu Z 
bed& brti apt h m an*ig dertoprere 
tqr BOVE tfarres atf)c7paridpMt«^im 
aid. £23Qp.wk U* on 481 34S7 


MEDITERANEAN 

PROPERTIES 

'monte carlo' 
LE 

FLORORESTAN 

De-Luxe Building 
near the Beaches, 
Superb 4 room 
apartment with private 
garden, cellar & 
parking (R44) 

A AGEDI 

7/9 Bd das Monlins MC 98000 Monaco 
i Tel 33-92 165 95® Ftx 13-93 501 942 , 


Mougins - Cote d'Azur 


Planning for perfection 



COTE D'AZUR, ALPGS MAfVTIMES 8 VAR 
SPA (EU) sells ine best Apartments 
and VBIaa In Cannes. Monte Carlo. 
Si. Trdpez. Vance. Antfaea. Menron and 
other desirable exclusive locations. 
Tel: 071 -483 0808 Fax: 071-183 0438 

COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES Marteta 
Offlees. For Bdor in aB on & Price list ring 
081 9033781 anyttre. Fax 3559 

COTE D'AZUR new Monaoa bui via ef 

ObsUk 5 dl baa 2 wcsp.3 brtv pod fansh as 2 
Mps^atoaromnosaiBsaK 

INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 

SANDS POINT. LI NEW YORK Exclusive 
Morfa Shore wrtart i ont comnanty. Boasts 
200 beaertrent re sk fanos with panc nu nfa 
watateswo hnyol Privacy *ounds In 
this 2.5 acre hldesway w/tannls court, 
privata beach & goH rights. Spacious 
LfVTpf, FDR. Moser SuAa. dan. 3 HR's, 35 
Mhs * maids qtre. A famSy home lor at 
seasons 3ai00,00& TOWN A COUNTRY 
Teb51B-BS38200 

FLORIDA'S PARADISE Boca RsSXYP^n 
Beach Luxury Wolerlront 8 Goifcourse 
Homes. Buvara represerflaiion. No Fee. 
Contact Rosfyn Coreene ARVSM REALTY 
SALES LTD TN: 0101-407-347-2685 Fee 
0101-407241 9028 

MADEIRA, PORTUGAL Apartments kan 
240,000. houses up 10 £300.000. For 
Womurion Tel/Fax (351) 91 232477 or 
writs ILHOPRESIO RUA DO 8ABAO 87 1- 
C 8000 FUNCHAL MADSHA. 

WORLD OF FHOKHTY MAGAZINE The 
best & bigge*. For your RRffi COPY Tat 
061 S4Z BOBS FK 081 5422737 

GUERNSEY - SHIELDS 3 COMPANY LTD 

4 Scum Eqmnada, 31 Pelsr Port One of the 
btantfs l*gs* independent Estafa Agms. 
T* 0481 714445. S=ac 0481 713811 . 

FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old, new & s M prop erites. legal coUxnn ec. 
A*k t*- your FREE copy now. Jrt 081 947 
1834 

INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY TRIBUNE. 
Roe property & Barries magaZte. Request 
toa 0483 45B2S4 For 0483 4S4088 


T o plan or not to plan? 
Do you mark, mea- 
sure and draw up - 
almost certainly on 
graph paper and to scale - the 
garden of your dreams? Or do 
you trust to your eye and your 
spade and then dig. more or 
less as the spirit moves you? 

Having succumbed to the lat- 
ter form of garden “design” in 
an acre of rough grass a decade 
ago, I now adhere firmly to the 
planning school- If I had not 
been so impatient and impul- 
sive (I tell myself), I might now 
have a nicely composed and 
characterful garden, with 
weed-free and well-drained bor- 
ders. 

Certainly, careful garden 
planning is now in fashion and 
anyone starting - or altering - 
a garden can find in the book- 
shops a clutch of volumes to 
set them off on a proper path. 

I What has come my way to 
review this summer are a frac- 
I tion of those available, but 
they are a good start. 

Top of the hst is The Well 
Planned Garden, by Rupert 
Colby (Conran Octopus, 
£15^9), the latest in a collec- 
tion of nicely produced books 
from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on different aspects of 
gardening. 

“Planning a garden is in 
some respects like designing 
the interior of a house - 
involving both structural divi- 
sions and decorations," Colby 
says “but there is one impor- 
tant difference: many of the 
components in the garden are 
of living material which may 
not only increase in size but 
also undergo a change of char- 
acter as they mature. 

“To allow for this, a well 
planned garden must have cer- 
tain tolerances built into its 
concept, with longer term 
plans as well as immediate 
solutions.” 

That is a good statement of 
part of the problem but, to my 
mind, it does not go far 
enough. It seems incomparably 
more difficult to design a gar- - 
den than to decorate and fur- 
nish a house. 

The rooms of a house have 
walls and ceilings as a frame- 
work for furniture or colour 
schemes. Rooms change very 
little with the seasons, so the 
decorations you choose are 
there until you decide to 
change thron 

In a garden, not only does 
what you plant grow and die 
but it changes all the time. 
Crucially, too, a garden has 
only the sky at the top and. 


often, only the crudest “bound- 
aries”. I reckon anyone can 
decorate a room, but to get a 
garden looking good the year 
round is a real work of art 

Colby’s work will not pro- 
duce a work of art but, well 
illustrated and written clearly, 
it is designed to take a relative 
beginner step by step through 
the practical business of 
designing a garden. 

John Patrick, author of 
Designing the Small Garden 
(Anaya, £1 4J99), does much the 
same thing although hia focus 
- confined to the urban or 
small suburban garden - is 
more limited. Designing such a 
garden is certainly less 
demanding, for its boundaries 
are set closely. 

The Traditional Gardening 
Book (Dorling . Kindersley. 
£1239) is a handsome paper- 
back version of a work written 
by Graham Rose, in associa- 
tion with The National Trust. 


by Rosemary Alexander, the 
principal of the English Gar- 
dening School at the Chelsea 
Physic Gardens in London, 
with Karen Batstone. this 
would be much too detailed 
and probably too technical for 
most amateurs, but no doubt 
invaluable for anyone studying 
the subject 

Water, virtually aU garden 
designers seem to agree, is an 
es s en t ial element of the well 
planned garden. According to 
Sue Fisher, author of The Com- 
plete Book of Water Gardens 
(BBC Books, £9.99), water is 
“the single most attractive fea- 
ture that can be added to any 
garden”. 

After an introductory Chap- 
ter of do’s and don’ts, Fisher 
examines 10 DIY water pro- 
jects, from a wildlife pond to a 
basic fountain, concluding 
with chapters on planting and 
problems of claming a nd main- 
tenance. Quite clearly, this is a 


Bridget Bloom peruses the latest crop 
of books dedicated to making your 
horticultural efforts look better 


in 1989. Rose covers many of 
the same areas as Colby but 
from an historical - particu- 
larly Victorian - perspective. 

It is a book in which to 
browse, its many illustrations 
including delightful drawings 
of old tools and garden fea- 
tures. from rhubarb and sea 
kale forcers and handBghts for 
seedlings to a dozen varieties 
each of spouting fountain 
heads, urns and arches. It will 
not greatly help you to plan, 
but will certainly aid the fur- 
nishing. 

A wild garden, you might 
think, is quintessentially 
unplanned, an antidote to Vic- 
torian order. Not according to 
the experts. The Wild Flower 
Garden is by Noel Kingsbury 
and part of the RHS series 
mentioned above (Conran 
Octopus. £15.99). 

Kingsbury explains that you 
cannot just leave a lawn and 
expect it to sprout into a 
meadow. Much work is 
required, at least in the early 
stages, and much care must be 
taken to plant the right sort of 
meadow for your soil and situ- 
ation. 

StQi on the general design 
front is something rather dif- 
ferent A Handbook for Garden 
Designers (Ward Lock, £l&99) 
is exactly what it says. Written 


useful book for beginners. 

A similar, if rather more lav- 
ish, volume is Water Gardens, 
by Jacqueline Heriteau and 
Charles Thomas. Published for 
the American market by 
Houghton Mifflin of New York 
and Boston at $35, there are 
some aspects of the book 
which will not be of great use 
to north European gardeners - 
raccoons not being among 
their most feared predators of 
garden-pond fish, for example. 
But there is much that would 
help, including a splendid, long 
and well illustrated chapter on 
water lilies. 

For rather more sophisti- 
cated planners. Waterside 
Pjanting. by Phillip Swindells 
(Ward Lock, £859) is to be rec- 
ommended. His Initial chapter 
describes the construction of 
bog - rather than water - gar- 
dens but the bulk of the book 
“ a compendium of moisture 
loving plants with concluding 
worts on their propagation 
and their predators. 

Next: two books to aid the 
painterly aspect of garden 
design Colour Your Garden , by 
Mary Keen (Conran Octopus 
£9.99) is a recently published 
paperback version of a 1991 
hardback. 

It 1 s a splendid guide to 
winch colour plants to put 


where, with a painter’s eye to 
the changes wrought by the 
seasons. Hear Keen on yellow: 
“Blue cannot always be relied 
upon to produce a feeling of 
well-being but it is rarely dis- 
agreeable in a garden setting. 

“Yellow can be horrible. The 
chief reason for this Is the 
changing quality of light in the 
garden which affects yellow 
more than any other colour. 

“Under the watery suns of 
spring, yellows appear clear 
and fresh, but bright summer 
sunlight turns all the gold to 
brass . . . then, later in the year 
as the light loses its brilliance, 
yellow becomes acceptable 
again and the muted sunlight 
of autumn afternoons mellows 
golden leaves or flowers.” 
Well-illustrated, Keen oilers 
planting plans in various col- 
our modes and includes a 
directory listing plants in col- 
our sequences. (An additional 
advantage is that, unlike many 
of the books reviewed here or 
in publishers' lists, Keen’s cap- 
tions generally tell you in 
which garden the photographs 
were taken). 

The nest book is the only 
one I have seen dedicated to 
variegated plants: it covers a 
wide range of perennials, ten- 
der plants, annual a and Friary- 
nuals, and trees and shrubs. 
Variegated Plants is by Susan 
Cornier, with handsome photo- 
graphs by Andrew Lawson 
(Cassell, £20). While the best 
part of the book Is an illus- 
trated plant directory, there is' 
a good Introductory chapter on 
using variegated plants 
through the seasons. 

less useful, to my mind, is a 
book on Clematis and the Ran- 
unc ul aceae, by Deborah Kella- 
way (£1439. Pavilion). Butter 

cup, winter aconite, meadow 
rue and clematis may all be 
from the same family but, from 
a gardener’s point of view, it is 
not terribly helpful to have 
them covered in one volume. 

Others may find Nigel Col- 
born's Annuals and Bedding 
Plants (Conran Octopus, 
£12.99) fascinating. Perhaps 
bedding schemes will come 
back into festoon but; for me, 
they spell municipal garden- 
ing. 

As all these books show, 
there is no dearth of advice for 
the would-be garden designer. 
The danger, of course, is that 
you can get so carried away by 
reading and planning that you 
never get started in the garden 
itself. 

Planning is cer tainly impor- 
tant - but so. too. is impulse. 
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Russia discovers the rape victim 


W hen Kira, a 17- 
year-old univer- 
sity student, was 
taped by a neigh- 
bour in a rural vil- 
lage on the outskirts of Moscow, she 
agonised for months over whether 
she should tell her parents. Terri- 
fied and ashamed, the young 
woman, who had become pregnant 
as a result of the attack, decided to 
Keep the knowledge to herseH 
But rumours of the incident 
spread through the grm»n village. 
One night, a young man beat her 
mercilessly, calling her a “tramp". 
When Kira staggered through the 
door that evening, her father 
informed her that he “could not live 
in the same house with a whore", 
and cast her out. Her mother aifrfed* 
“You have fiharmvf os." 

A graphic account of Kira’s rape, 
which appeared in the popular daily 
Komsomolskaya Pravda - the first 
article on rape the newspaper has 
published - created shock waves in 
a co untry still reluctant to addw»cs 
crimes of violence against women. 

“Tbs most important thing I want 
to say is that what happened is not 
your fault" Natasha Gaidarenko, a 
psychologist who has become a pio- 
neer in rape crisis counselling, 
wrote in the same issue. “Even if a 
woman flirts with a man . . . even if 
she lets him kiss her, it does not 
mean she has consented to what 
followed ... In every case, responsi- 
bility always lies with the rapist. . . 
you are in no way responsible for 
the horrible things that hM jqpanafl to 
you." 

That is a revolutionary notion in 
Russia, where many people still 
subscribe to the myth that rape is a 
crime of passion and that women 
“provoke" rapists by dressing or 
behaving seductively. 

Under glasnost many explosive 
issues burst an to the printed page. 
But rape remained outside the 
selective sieve used by the commu- 
nists to filter out unpleasant reali- 
ties. 

Many Russians still believe that 
rape occurs rarely, if at all, in their 
country, althoug h experts say the 
crime is endemic. “Russia is an 
incredibly rape-prone society 
because of the high level of alcohol- 
ism and the low status of women," 
says Martina Vandenberg, who has 
counselled rape victims in Britain 
and the US. Aleksei Ignatov, a law- 
yer who specialises in sexual 
assault, says the number of rapes 
reported each year - 13,600 In 1992 
- represents about one-tenth the 


Lori Cidylo looks at a growing, and surprisingly frank, public debate on what has long been a hidden crime 


total actually committed. 

But there are signs that ideas 
about rape are beginning to change 
Once regarded as a bourgeois crime 
that afflicted only the decadent 
west, rape has suddenly become fire 
focus of an unusually frank doha+a 
After Kira's story was published, 
Gaidarenko said she received more 
than 900 letters from women around 
the country who said that they, too, 
had been raped. Most had suffered 
alone, in silence, sometimes for 
decades. The few who dared to tell 
someone, usually a mother or a 
dose friend, were o ft en ostracised. 
Many wrote that they felt deeply 
ashamed and suffered from depres- 
sion, insomnia and feelings of help- 
lessness. Some said they had 
attempted suicide. 

“When a woman is raped, she is 
afraid to go to the police and sh e is 
afraid of being judged by her fam- 
ily. Everyone turns away from her. 
She has nowhere to go," says Gal- 
ina Cheotsova, a psychiatrist in St 
Petersburg. 

But Gaidarenko, who hwarte the 
Moscow Sexual Assault Recovery 
Centre, Russia’s first rape crisis 
centre, is hoping to rfiang e all tha* 
At the centre, which opened in 
April, women receive counselling 
and medical care from psycholo- 
gists and doctors who are sensitive 
to the special needs of rape victims. 

Most of the women feel isolated 
because they are unaware of how 
prevalent rape is, Gaidarenko says. 
“When we first bring a group of 
women together, each one fhinVa 
that this is her own unique experi- 
ence. When they discover that they 
have all been through the gam* 
thing, they are in a state of shock. 
They wonder, ‘Can it be true that 
this pain is not minn alone?* Then 
they start to talk about it and the 
healing process begins." 

Rape counsellors say it is crucial 
that those dpfllfnfr with the victim, 
such as police and doctors, under- 
stand her feelings of powertesanes 
and tendency to blame herself and 
not compound those feettngs. 

But women who report that they 
were raped are often regarded by 
police with hostility, scepticism, 
salaciousness, an d even mockery. 
One woman, whose bass forced her 
to perform fellatio, says that when 
aha reported the UncM fr nt. the police 
laughed at her and told her that sha 
had not been raped. Doctors, too, 
are o ften and may adopt 

an accusatory tone. One 15-year-old 
victim recalls being asked: “Did he 
take your pants off or did you take 



theni off yourself?" 

Lola Karim, a gynaecologist who 
works at the centre, said: "We tried 
to open the centre in a hospital, but 
all of the doctors we spoke. to 
refused. They said, ‘But women 
bring It on themselves They felt 
that this was not an important 
issue and that we were Just a bunch 
of hysterical women.” 

Karim says that hospital person- 
nel often turn victims away. “They 
teB her to go to the police and file a 


report first, even if she is injured 
and needs care.” The few hospitals 
which can. do an evidentiary 
a necessity if the victim decides to 
prosecute, require a pass which 
only the police can issue. But police 
often refuse to issue the pass 
because they do not believe the vic- 
tim or because they have been 
bribed by the rapist. 

Although Gaidarenko estimates 
that 70 per cent of woman who are 
raped are raped by men they know. 


in Russia, acquaintance rape is 
largely ignored or denied. Women 
who are raped by men they trust, 
and often lilce , such as co- workers, 
friends or dates, often wonder 
whether they have “really” been 
raped. 

Larissa Korneva, a psychologist 
at thf* Centre for Gender Studies in 
St Petersburg, says she questioned 
the validity of her perceptions even 
as she was struggling with a fellow 
student who tried to rape her on a 


beach. The two had spent the day 
picnicking and sw imming with 
friends and , recalls, Rh«» had fri t 
attracted to him. 

Some American researchers 
believe that acquaintance rape is 

facilitated hy a snrialigaMnw prntttwt 

which encourages wnwiiy aggres- 
sive behaviour in men. 

In a three-year study by psycholo- 
gist Mary Koss, 53 per cent of US 
mUpg n mm admitted to Visaing a 
woman against her wiS, 60 per rent 


A French holiday has 
revealed a flaw in 
this column. It Is 
based on reading 
newspapers in an 
environment for which they were 
not designed: a bit like drinking 
Swiss wine in Swindon. TMs prob- 
lem may seem obvious to a non- 
journalist, but those in the trade 
would not laugh at those reading 
Sud-Ouest in London rather than 
the Lot 

Over the past three weeks it 
emerged that Le Figaro makes far 
more sense over a dish of saudsse- 
frites, at a lay-by on the RN20 outr 
side Chftteauroux, than it ever did 
on the &20am into Waterloo. There 
are its marvellous weather reports. 
There is news of the rich pickings 
to be found in new discoveries 
about the work of the poet Arthur 
Rimbaud. 

At such times the actual opinions 
of the newspaper In question are 
irrelevant. Tire views of Sud-Ouest 


As They Say in Europe /James Morgan 

Environmentally unsound news 


on Bosnia seem neither notably 
exotic nor especially banal over a 
ter on the terrasse of one’s gfte. 

It Is one's own newspapers that 
suddenly seem odd or absurd. The 
DaBy Mail stood out on the news- 
stand with a lead stray about a 
French air traffic controllers’ 
strike. An excited headline writer, 
dipping deep into Ids treasure chest 
of original thought, shrieked: “Brit- 
ons in holiday flight misery.” 

One wanders what is most unat- 
tractive about tills s umm ary: Is it 
the concentration on one Insular 
aspect of the affair, the use of the 
word “Britans," or the overtones of 
paranoia and chauvinism in the 
suggestion that it was all a foreign 


plot aimed at the Island race? It 
aroused the feeling you get when 
catching sight of drunken fellow- 
countrymen in tiie corner of some 
foreign bar that is forever England. 

In France the p a pers seemed, by 
comparison, phlegmatic and rea- 
sonable. Perhaps it was just 
because it was August and every- 
one was away, but even the provo- 
cation of a commentary in the 
American magazine Forbes advis- 
ing its readers, composed exclu- 
sively of rich businessmen, to pull 
their money out of France aroused 
little passion in the newspapers. (It 
did cause a bit of a stir in financial 
circles, though.) 

One of the w rites of the column 


was Steve Hahnke, an American 
academic, the other Sir Alan Wai- 
tes, econo m ic adviser to Margaret 
Thatcher when she was prime min- 
ister. He continually upset Nigel 
Lawson, then chancellor, around 
the turn of the decade. Lawson 
believed his position was being 
undermined by the advice given by 
Sir Alan. In a typically British 
solution, both resigned. 

The issue was the European 
exchange rate mechanism, which 
Sir Alan deplored. He said Britain 
should have no truck with It He is 
now attacking the French for stick- 
ing to an overvalued exchange rate 
against the D-Mark even though 
the ERM itself has been shattered. 


In Us column in Forbes he told the 
French government it was “too 
clever by half” - just one more 
reason to avoid investing in the 
country. The others were a rigid 
labour market, slow growth, which 
allegedly made official forecasts a 
joke, and corruption. 

Whether by accident or design, 
Le Monde juxtaposed its report of 
the attack with a long piece on the 
marvellous performance of French 
exports as reflected in the latest 
trade figures. Many Innocents 
might conclude that if France suf- 
fers any economic problems an 
overvalued cu r ren cy is not one of 
tfmm. Britain’s pound has follen in 
line with Sir Man’s recommenda- 


tions and yet delivers endless large 
trade deficits and inadequate 
investment. 

A business daily. La Tribune, 
seemed to find the attack a bit of a 
joke. “The impression grows: we 
upset our American friends." It 
then refereed to a Newsweek report 
on “France’s faded glory" last May 
and the Wall Street Journal’s scari- 
fying account of domestic corrup- 
tion. “In brief it seems our beauti- 
ful country Is at the edge of 
suffocation and American pension 
funds would do better to go and 
have a look elsewhere. . . In Bafiad- 
nrian France, where courtesy 
reigns, we have lost the habit of 
those lively anti-government criti- 


admitted to touching a woman’s 
breast against her wishes, 37 per 
cent said they had touched a wom- 
an's genitals without consent and 
IS per cent admitted to attempting 
or committing at least one rape. 
The most striking finding was that 
84 per cent of the men who had 
committed rape said that what they 
bod done was definitely not rape. 

Although no comparable study 
has been done in Russia, many Rus- 
sian experts agree that socialisation 
plays a primary role in cases of 
acquaintance rape. “The cultural 
message given to Russian buys is 
‘take, don’t ask'.” while women are 
trained to submit, Komera says. 

Olga Zayaraaya, a psychologist in 
Ekaterinburg who has counselled 
rapists as well as victims, says men 
often deceive themselves into think- 
ing that acceptance of some type of 
sexual foreplay, such as kissing, 
means a woman is willing to hare 
sex. Such men. she says, “honestly 
do not believe that they have raped 
anyone". 

Sasha, a 39-year-old translator, is 
a typical example of such a man. 
Although Sasha admits that he 
sometimes uses “forceful persua- 
sion” with women who are reluc- 
tant to have intercourse, he does 
not consider himself a rapist. 

While acquaintance rape is a seri- 
ous and under-reported problem, 
some researchers believe that mari- 
tal rape may be the most prevalent 
type of sexual assault because of 
prevailing social attitudes. When 
Marina Baskaova, a sociologist at 
the Moscow Centre for Gender 
Studies, attempted to study the 
issue, she discovered that her 
respondents “didn’t understand the 
question. It never occurred to them 
that a husband could rape his own 
wife." 

Zayaraaya, who divorced her hus- 
band after he tried to rape her, 
recalls the reaction of her friends. 
“They said, ’so what? That’s nor- 
mal. He is your husband. He doesn’t 
do it every day. So he lost control 
once. What's the big deal?*" 

Rape counsellors agree that per- 
ceptions about rape are unlikely to 
change until attitudes towards the 
role of women change. “Women 
must be equal partners, not ser- 
vants who dean the house and fulfil 
their husband’s sexual needs,” says 
Karim. “Men - and women - must 
understand that every woman has 
the right to decide, ‘do I want to be 
intimate or not?* and that no one 
has the right to invade hear body 
and violate her souL" 


dams which flourished when the 
Socialists were in charge." 

It then argued that American 
attacks were acceptable when they 
concerned “socialist-communist 
power" but were out of place when 
targeted at a “free market power 
practising a rather orthodox mone- 
tary policy and showing consider- 
able calm in the face of social mal- 
aise." It is nice to think of the 
Forbes' columnists as a pair of 
lefties, unwilling to support a gov- 
ernment that puts anti-inflationary 
orthodoxy at the top of the eco- 
nomic agenda. 

Misunderstandings abound, 
cross-border dialogue seems impos- 
sible, yet It all goes down very well 
after a light lunch of confit de 
canard, cassoulet and a bottle of 
rose. Bnt the implications are 
frightful: does it mean that one has 
to go to Frankfort to appreciate its 
AUgememe Zeitung? 

■ James Morgan is economics cor- 
respondent of BBC World Service. 


Baby boomers and 
the counter-culture 

A Grateful Dead concert took Barry D Wood’s thoughts 
back to Woodstock. He asks why the optimism vanished 

G lenn and Ira Goldfarb from the crowd of 60,000. “Come mice and cynicism towards spa 
were not yet five when I hear Uncle John’s band, down by exploration. Moonwalker Bu 
attended my first Grate- the river side, he’s come to take his Aldrfn said on the 25th anmvarsa 
ful Dead concert in children home." that “an eerie apathy now seems 
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G lenn and Ira Goldfarb 
were not yet five when I 
attended my first Grate- 
ful Dead concert in 
Berkeley 24 years ago. Typical of 
new generation Dead-heads, the 
eddferh brothers go to several of 
the band’s concerts each year. 
Months ago they identified two 
nights in Washington as the time to 
escape from wives and children and 
commune with a past they have 
romanticised but never experienced. 

The brothers ordered concert tick- 
ets. When we met, Glenn, and fra 
were already in the de rtgueur 
brightly coloured tie-dyed T-shirts 
that hark back to psychedelic 
Haight Ashbury, where the Grateful 
Dead were already a legend by the 
late 1960s. Few would have guessed 
the Glenn is a chef and Ira a tax 

On a hot summer night, Jerry 
Garcia, Grateful Dead vocalist, gui- 
tarist and song writer, wore purple 
shorts and T-shirt He arrived back 
stage in a golf cart, overweight, 
tired and looking older than his 51 
years. His frizzy hair is white. 

There were deep creases behind his 

dark glasses, a legacy of too much 

hard living. , A .. 

The hand began to play. Any lin- 
gering reservations about wheiher I 
wanted to be there disappeared 
The tilting country rock melodies 
invited movement and response. 
When Garcia sang cheers welled up 


from the crowd of 60,000. “Come 
hear Unde John's band, down by 
the river side, he's come to take his 
riiUdi-pn home.” 

The voice stiH projects the sweet, 

mournful high notes. It was Kke the 
ol d days and remained so for two 
hours through a gentle rain witt- 
ingly endured by the young and not 
so young alike. Pipes were passed. 
The pungent aroma of marijuana 
was pervasive. People swayed to the 
music. 

Beautiful girls with long hair and 
flowing skirts danced in the sta- 
dium corridors and sidelines just as 
their mothers may have done. I 
realised that I am like the GoW- 
ferbs, reaching out to connect with 
so met hing authentic that has been 
lost 

• Garda c att ed the Grateful Dead 
performance at the original Wood- 
stock in 1969 miserable. That to one 
reason these Bohemian troubadours 
were not invited back for the 25th 
anniv ersary extravaganza Wood- 
stock 94: “Two More Days of Peace 
and Music." But they would not 
have gone anyway. “You can’t put 
Kphtetag m a bottle twice,” said 

Dennis McNally, a PhD in American 
history and longtime Grateful Dead 
publicist 

The year 19© stands out for two 
reasons: the landing on the moos 
and Woodstock. The vision, ingenu- 
ity and tenacity that c ulmin a t e d in 
Apollo ll have turned into indiffer- 


ence and cynicism towards space 
exploration. Moonwalker Buzz 
Aldrin said on the 25th anniversary 
that “an. eerie apathy now seems to 
inflict the very generation who wit- 
nessed and were inspired by” the 
moon landing. But “for one crown- 
ing moment," said Aldrin, “we were 
creatures of the cosmic ocean, a 
moment that 1,000 years hence may 
be seen as the signature of our cen- 
tury." . . 

They are words that might have 
been u tt e red at Woodstock. It was 
billed the Woodstock Art and Music 
Festival. The promoters optimisti- 
cally dreamt that 200,000 might 
attend. Twice that many appeared. 
Woodstock became a defining 
moment, a generational conclave of 
musie lovers, hippies and war pro- 
testers. Few paid the |L8 price of 
admissio n. 

How, 25 years late, the succes- 
sors of the people Joni Mitchell 
cahed the “children of God”, have 
paid H35 (£87) to attend the bigger 
of two planned rival Woodstock 
anni versary concerts. The s maller 
event was cancelled earlier this 
month after poor ticket sales. 

At the remaining event the one 
that may have cost SUXta, there is 
an inter-active video theme park. 
Tickets were delivered hy overnight 
express to prevent counterfeiting. 
The event had big-company spon- 
sors. There are Hcsnsed T-shirts and 
logos. The music is available on 




GHkfaen of God: they gatecradied the original Wbodstock, now they an paying $136 for tho sequel 


pay-per-view cable television. 

The cancelled event, which would 
have been held 50 miles away in 
Bethel. New York, had attracted 
fewer of the original performers, 
would have cost only $95, and was 
to have taken place on the authen- 
tic sacred ground. 

What used to be called the 
counter-culture has triumphed. 


Baby boomers live in the White 
House. And yet the problems that 
that brash, over-confident youth 
hoped to overcome have become 
more intractable and pervasive. 
Only on the environment is there 
rtii ygmihte progress. Smokers and 
polluters are on the detersive. The 
concept that planet earth is some- 
thing to be protected is standard 


liturgy for school children every- 
where. 

While America is no longer polar- 
ised by Vietnam, dril rights, or cap- 
italism. the social contract is more 
frayed than ever. The optimism, joy 
and vision of 1969 have vanished. 

The American radicals of the late 
1960s looked to rock music for sal- 
vation. It was as if Grace Slick and 


street-fighting Mick Jagger would 
lead an assault on the capital. 
These implausible heroes are as 
embarrassing from the perspective 
of 1994 as Che Guevara or Ho Chi 
Minh. 

The Grateful Dead survive and 
prosper 25 years later at least in 
part because they resisted the temp- 
tation to be more than a 
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Baseball 

Struck out on the field of dreams 


T he Lexington Avenue 
express is not tbe only 
means of getting to 
Yankee Stadium, bat It 
is by far the most satis- 
fying. Hie subway train rambles 
through Harlem and under the 
Bronx River to emerge blinking 
into the sunlight alongside the 
great ballpark. As the train pulls 
into the 181st Street station, the 
appetite Is whetted by a tantalising 
glimpse between the stands of the 
lush grass in rightfield. 

As I stepped off the train last 
week, I experienced the familiar 
rush of excitement as thousands of 
other baseball fans walked up 
River Avenue to join the long lines 
at the ticket booths. The division- 
leading Yankees, who this season 
have been playing their best base- 
bail in 13 years, were at home to 
the Cleveland Indians, and Yankee 
Stadium seemed the perfect place 
to be in New York on a warm Sat- 
urday afternoon in mid-summer. 

At $11.50 a seat, watching the 
Yankees is not cheap, but for that 
you get an upper deck seat in the 
sun, three or more hours of major 
league baseball, and a big. lovely 
slice of history. 

Yankee Stadium is not just any 
old sports ground. It is known as 


"The House that Ruth Built”, after 
the great Babe Ruth, whose 
exploits attracted the huge crowds 
which ultimately paid for the stadi- 
um’s construction. When it opened 
in 1923, Yankee Stadium was the 
wonder of the sports world, with its 
imposing entrance and spectacular 
two-tier stands. It rem ains so 
today, even after a mid-1970s face- 
lift that changed much of the way 
it looks but which, thankfully, left 
history intact 

The seats high in the upper deck 
afforded a splendid view. As the 
Yankee players Jogged out for the 
opening Inning against Cleveland, 
tbe bright white of their uniforms 
sparkled against the green of the 
outfield and the brown earth, of the 
diamond-shaped basepaths. While 
the outfielders languidly tossed 
balls around as they awaited the 
arrival of the Indians’ first batter, I 
bought a hot dog from one of the 
vendors who roam the stands 


shouting "Dawgs - Who Wants 
Dawg5?” in mustard- thick accents. 

Yet my enjoyment of the game 
was maned by the certain know- 
ledge that the Yankees’ great run 
of 1994 was heading for a prema- 
ture end. This was not because I 
had bad some premonition that the 
team was going to stop playing fixe 
smart, unfussy baseball that bad 
taken it to the top of the table, but 
because I knew the team was going 
to stop playing, fill] stop. 

Just days before the Cleveland 
game, the players’ onion had 
announced plans for an indefinite 
strike, starting on August 12, to 
protest against the baseball owners 
insistence on including in the new 
labour contract a salary cap - a 
limit on the total amount each 
team can pay its players. 

The owners, who have been 
unable to agree among themselves 
on how to divide baseball's reve- 
nues so that the clubs in smaller 


cities such as Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh and San Diego are not forced 
into extinction trying to compete 
with the wealthy, big-spending 
dubs in dries such as New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, view the 
salary cap as a way of controlling 


their rapidly-escalating costs. The 
players regard the cap as an 
infringement of the free market 
and oppose pay limits. 

Yesterday, the onion made good 
on its threat, and the 1994 season - 
so far a marvellous one, full of 
promise, not just for the Yankees 
hot for other teams, and for several 


players who are poised to break 
some of baseball's oldest records - 
came to an inglorious halt. 

The strike is maddening. Irre- 
spective of the merits, or otherwise, 
of the players’ actions, there is 
something ludicrous about million- 
aire sportsmen striking against 
multi-millionaire owners in an 
argument over money. 

As anyone who watches a game 
or reads the sports pages knows, 
there is plenty of money in base- 
ball. The average salary for a 
player is fLim <£770,000} a year. 
Revenues from attendance, televi- 
sion contracts and merchandising 
total almost $2bn a year. And the 
28 teems of Major League Baseball 
are estimated to be worth a com- 
bined $2.5 bn. With that much 
money swilling around, it is 
remarkable that a way cannot be 
found to share the boanty of Amer- 
ica's national game. 

Not only is the strike ludicrous. 


but there should be a law against 
it Indeed, were it any other US 
sport there would be: earlier this 
summer, baseball managed to fight 
off an attempt in Congress to over- 
turn its precious, and unique, 
exemption from anti-trust laws. 
Both the owners and the players 
have overlooked something impor- 
tant in their dispute: the fans. It is 
they, after all, who pay everyone's 
wages. 

This may be a cliche, but it is 
true. The players are not paid mil- 
lions of dollars because a home 
ran, a strike, or a great catch are of 
themselves valuable commodities. 
Gold, oil copper - these are valu- 
able commodities. A. home run Is 
valuable because people are willing 
to pay to see it happen, either in 
the flesh or on television. If people 
were not willing to pay to watch 
big league baseba l l, players could 
hit all the home runs they wanted 
bnt would still never earn a cent 


Everyone in the business of base- * 
ball is party to a three-sided con- ! 
tract between the players, the own- 
ers, and the tens. The players haw 
broken that contract, Tbe owners 
are equally culpable for having 
made such a hash of their own 
affairs. The fens should sue. 

If they do not sue (and this bdng 
America, someone probably wiH), 
fans will be left to do what they 
spend much of the year doing any- 
way - moaning about the . greedy 
players and greedier owners. A few 
were energised enough this week to 
plan a fans’ strike, but little came 
of it Why? Because fens - the poor 
pathetic things they are - love 
baseball, even if baseball docs not 
love them. Thursday was the last 
chance to see a game before the 
shutters came down, and hundreds 
of thousands paid to do Just that 

Now the baseball bats are silent 
Yankee Stadium should hare teen 
alive this Saturday with the sound 
of 40,000 fans chocring on their 
team against the world champions 
from Toronto- Instead, the great 
ballpark will be deserted. And the 
Lexington express from Ma nhat t an 
will ramble past almost empty. All 
that will be on offer at Yankee Sta- 
dium is that Inviting glimpse of the 
lush, green grass is rightflehL 


Patrick Harverson 
says a players' strike 
is ludicrous and 
should be banned 
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Cricket/Teresa McLean 

Blame the 
weather 


R eturning from an almost 
tropical holiday in 
France, 1 was not sur- 
prised to find everyone 
in England talking about the hot 
and humid weather. Especially 
cricket lovers, since cricket and 
weather are inseparable and should 
the cricket fail, the hot weather is 
an inexhaustible culprit Should the 
cricket flourish, hot weather is 
almost too glorious for words. 

Almost but not quite. On June 16 
1932, White Willow of the Daily 
Telegraph reported the game 
between Essex and Yorkshire at 
Leyton in majestic style, starting 
with the weather. Under the flam- 
ing skies of Leyton yesterday York- 
shire’s opening batsmen. Holmes 
and Sutcliffe, were kings of the 
match from morn till evening, the 
Essex bowlers and fieldsmen being 
their abject slaves in a bondage that 
is not yet ended." 

In the first day's sunshine Percy 
Holmes and Herbert Sutcliffe scored 
423 runs. Before lunch on the sec- 
ond day they had scored 555, a 
world-record first-wicket partner- 
ship, whereupon Sutcliffe got him- 
self out Yorkshire declared at 555 
for 1 and “as Holmes and Sutcliffe 
stood in front of the score-board 
waiting to be photographed, the fig- 
ures were altered to 554!" 

Spectators, telegrams and mes- 
sages of protest quickly accumu- 
lated, the scorers managed to find 
an overlooked no-ball and the 
record was confirmed. 

This summer, with glory more 
elusive in English cricket, the heat 
was assigned a grimmer role. Scores 
on the first day of the Hampshire v 
Gloucestershire match at Ports- 
mouth were in a lower league: 
Hampshire 192 all out Gloucester- 
shire 58 for 5. The Daily Telegraph 
began, its report on July 15 in angry 
style: “When 15 wickets foil in a 
day, it is probably safe to say that 
the two sides involved are not 
playing on a shirt front For a four- 
day match, this pitch is clearly too 
dry, having had 15 days with no 
water whatsoever, either from the 
heavens or from the groundsmen, 
sprinkled on It." 

Groundsmen, like the turf they 
tend, find hot weather troublesome. 
They can always be held responsi- 
ble for problems it produces on the 
field of play. Little interference with 
nature is often seen as wilful 
neglect, as at Portsmouth or at Edg- 
baston on May 25. There was no 
play between Warwickshire and 
Kent in the Benson and Hedges Cup 
because the ground was too wet. 
The cover-all BrumbreUa had not 
been used in case it encouraged a 
Fungal infection that was damaging 
the grass. Kent lost the “bowl-out" 
that replaced the game. They were 
not amused. 

On tbe other hand, interference 


with nature is often condemned as 
excessive. Steve Wright, Leicester- 
shire's assistant groundsman, 
drenched, rolled, then kept dry the 
wicket at Grace Road ready for his 
county's game against South Africa 
on July 30. The wicket was fast and 
the tourists’ captain Kepler Wessels 
was hit on his painful right aim by 
a shooter. The tourists’ pacemen 
were on the brink of finiahmg off 
Leicestershire’s batting when a 
downpour ended play before tea on 
the last day. Weasels declared: “The 
pitch is sub-standard.” 

In July 1888 there was about an 
hour of abandoned play in the game 
between Surrey and Lancashire at 
the Oval described in match reports 
as “due to excessive heat”. A help- 
ful lady at the Oval said the only 
reference to weather on her infor- 
mation machine was the break in 
play in the England v Australia 
Oval Test a century later, when the 
crowd helped mop up the rain after 
a savage cloudburst It left Derek 
Underwood enough time to bowl the 
Australians out and level the series. 
Not good summer weather, but use- 
ful cricketing weather. 

Tve got nothing else to say about 
tbe weather,” sighed the assistant 
contentedly, “except that everyone 
here is praying for rain." 

At Trent Bridge they were unsure 
how to apportion the blame 
between God and rain when their 
Sunday game against Surrey on 
July 24 was “typhooned off”. Tbe 
teams carried on playing when 
heavy rain fell, but gave up when 
fierce lightning rent the sky. The 
crowd, l was told, went home wear- 
ing bin-liners, but not before one of 
them had counted 120 flashes of 
lightning in five minutes. 

Storms always make good read- 
ing. At the start of June 1975, one 
official from the Derbyshire 
weather centre, unwilling to shut 
out any possibility, forecast: 
“Sunny periods, scattered showers, 
sleet or snow on mountains; winds 
northerly, fresh or strong." Wise 
man. At Buxton on the first day, 
Lancashire scored 477 for five 
declared. On the second day there 
was the worst summer snow in 
Britain since 1888. On the third day, 
play resumed in time for Derbyshire 
to be all out on a drying wicket, for 
42 in the first innings, then 87 in 
the second and lose by an innings 
and 348 runs. 

Derbyshire’s secretary told me 
that the recent hot spell had not 
really effected them. They had only 
played at Derby when the heat- 
wave was gentle, so there was never 
any question of “sun stopped play” 
or "good light stopped play”, which 
the Derby ground has suffered 
because its wicket faces east-west, 
into the evening sun. You never 
know with Derbyshire. Or the 
weather. 



Golf/ Derek Lawrenson 


You must know the score 


T hey are usually the size of 
a juggernaut and they are 
everywhere you look at q 
major championship. 
Everywhere, that is, except where 
the modem player looks. “Score- 
board? What is a scoreboard?" 

The one on the 18th hole at 
Southern Hills is particularly large 
but, because of a row of giant oaks, 
has been positioned in such a way 
as to make its contents unreadable 
to the players competing in this 
week's USPGA championship until 
they reach the final green. But what 
does it matter anyway when the top 
young players never seem, to want 
to avail themselves of the wisdom a 
scoreboard offers? 

Consider what has happened at 
the Last two major championships. 
First, we reeled from Ernie Els’s 
revelation that on the final hole at 
the US Open he was about to 
attempt a death or glory blow from 
the trees without knowing whether 
it was necessary or not 
Els was lucky. His caddy stopped 
him just before he was about to 
embark on his reckless course of 
action, pointing out that a birdie 
three was not necessary, the four 
would win him the tournament and 
a five would get him into a play-off. 
Els settled upon the latter figure, 


won the play-off and is now feted 
wherever he goes instead of being 
ridiculed, as he surely would have 
been if left to bis own devices. As 
he admitted, on a scale of one to 10, 
his chances of successfully complet- 
ing the stroke were no more than 
one. 

But that was as nothing com- 
pared to what happened at the 
Open. There Jesper Parnevik was 
not nearly so fortunate. He came to 
the 18th hole leading by no less 
than two strokes. Not that he knew. 
There might have been scoreboards 
everywhere but Parnevik kept the 
blinkers on. 

With his approach shot he went 
for the flag which was cut just 
above a sharp incline, with, any- 
thing falling short resulting in an 
almost certain bogey. Parnevik fell 
short. A shot to the “fat" of the 
green and two putts for a par four 
would have got him into a play-off 
even accounting for Nick Price’s 
eagle three on the 17th. Parnevik 
took five. Only then did he look at 
the scoreboard. As Price's heroics 
were recorded, he looked in disbe- 
lief. 

What is it about this generation 
of players that they purposefully 
deprive themselves of what seem to 
be vital pieces of knowledge? 


Every journalist reports a tourna- 
ment in tbe same way. Some might 
concentrate on tbe personalities of 
the leading scorers and others write 
about tbe golf. But everyone writes 
in some way about the leader, how 
he is doing in relation to par, and 
how the other players are faring. 
This is always in regard to how far 
they are behind the pace-setter. 

T here is hardly a young 
professional who 
approaches his round in 
this way. So they have 
shot 72 in the first round? They see 
that they are on level par. So the 
winning score in soch-a-such a tour- 
nament is usually 12 under? That 
means they have to shoot three 68s 
in tbe rounds that remain, or varia- 
tions on that theme. 

They never consider themselves 
to be eight behind the player who 
has opened with a 64; they are 12 
behind their final target. History 
tells them that the leader is going 
to endure a humbling last three 
days, so there is no point worrying 
about his or her score. 

Eight times out of 10 this logic 
serves them well, but on the final 
holes of a major championship that 
theory is worthless. 

“I don't think I could play the 


18th hole of a major without know- 
ing exactly what I needed to score 
to win," Greg Norman said this 
week. 

Jack Nicklaus said: “I agree with 
the philosophy of not worrying 
about what anybody else is doing 
for the first 63 or so holes of a 
tournament. 1 never looked at a 
scoreboard either. But I always kept 
a close eye on the scoreboards over 
the closing holes because - and this 
depended on how I was doing of 
course - it would dictate how I 
played certain shots." 

Arnold Palmer said that he 
always looked at scoreboards wher- 
ever they were on a course, whether 
it was the first hole or the 72nd. He 
just liked to see how everyone else 
was doing and whether he was 
playing as well or as badly as he 
thought 

One thing is abundantly clear it 
is experience of playing a game at 
this level that teaches a golfer that 
scoreboards are not just things to 
keep spectators up to date with 
what is going on. 

It was unfortunate for Parnevik 
to discover the hard way. But 
tomorrow evening the leader, after 
his drive on to the 18th feirway. will 
have to Jog up to the green to dis- 
cover exactly what is required. 


FT expedition 

Golden 

triangle 

Arrde Wilson arid Lucy Dicker are 
attempting to ski every day of 1994 
on a round-the-world expedition. 
They are currently in South 
America. 

A t 12,000ft up in the 

Andes, where the Incas 
once preserved the 
m ummifi ed remains of 
their nobility, we found a golden 
triangle of ski resorts glistening 
b eneath the Chilean sun. Not long 
ago, the m ummifi ed body of an Inca 
child was found on the lower slope 
of El Plomo (17,810ft). 

Today, this peak towers above tbe 
twin valleys in which three of 
South America’s best ski resorts are 
found within a mile or so of each 
, other. La Parra, Valle Nevado and 
El Colorado. Each is a significant 
ski area in its own right Together, 

< they farm the biggest and most 
exciting ski area in South America, 
less than 40 miles from Santiago. 

They are very different in style 
and terrain. La Parva, where the 
well-to-do of Santiago have second 
or even third homes, has some of 
the most challenging and varied 
skiing. It has no hotel, but one Is 
planned, 

Valle Nevado is an upmarket 
expensive French-owned resort with 
excellent open-bowl skiing. The 
resort complex is built above tbe 
Valle del Cepo, a vast snowy ravine, 
which is not part of the ski area. 
Nevertheless, skiers occasionally 
stray into the valley by mistake, 
and the resort maintains a refuge 
stocked with basic rations to 
provide shelter until a third party 
can reach them. 

El Colorado, arguably Chile’s 
biggest ski area, mainly attracts 
day-trippers. It has some sublime 
off-piste skiing, with tbe steep 
powder-fields of Santa Teresita 
stretching more khan two miles 
down to the rood that snakes its 
way up to Valle Nevada But you 
need to arrange transport back, and» 
preferably a guide (ours was 
Orlando Diaz, head of the ski 
patrol). 

Between them the three areas 
have more than 100km of skiing and 
more than 40 lifts. They are linked 
but as yet do not have a simple 
Three- Valleyshstyle lift ticket. 

Although it is easy to ski from 
Valle Nevado - which attracts an 
international clientele - to wrh of 
the other two, direct access between 
La Parva and El Colorado is not so 
clear cut partly because of rivalry: 
both are vying for local skiers from 
Santiago. 

No other capital city in the world 
has so much skiing on its doorstop 
as Santiago. Not much further 
afield is Portillo right on the 
Argentine border and the 
Trans- Andean (Uspallata) pass 
which provides access via Mendoza 
to Las Lenas and some of the tes t 
skiing in Argentina. 

Arnie Wilson 
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A sporting treble from Honda 
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T here is a scurrilous 
rumour, spread by 
young men whose 
favonrite reading 
matter Is go-faster motoring 
magazines, that all Honda cars 
leave the factory with an 
orange disabled parking 
sticker on the windscreen and 
a Zimmer frame In the boot 
This is as untrue as it is 
unfair. Of course, people with 
the wisdom that comes only 
with age do buy lots of Hon- 
das. They know they are reli- 
able, hold their value, and 
combine the refinement of the 
Jaguars and large Rovers they 
once drove with running costs 
a pensioner can afford. It 
would have been amusing to 
have had a member of the 
“Hondas are fit only for the 
well over-sos" brigade sitting 
beside me for tbe last three 
weeks. 

I have been enjoying enter- 
taining (though safe and 
responsible) motoring in a trio 
erf Honda coupds. You might 
call them Honda's sporting 
treble. 


First, the Civic Coupd. A 
cynic would dismiss this 
pretty, semi-sporting four-sea- 
ter with a realistic boot as a 
sheep in wolfs clothing but 
that is to miss its point. A lot 
of people are buying cars 
mainly because they like their 
looks and can afford the price. 

The Civic conpd looks as if it 
would be a high performer. In 
feet, it goes well, but no better 
than the Civic hatchback or 
saloon whose mechanical bits 
and pieces (1.5-litre, 16-valve 
engine and five-speed manual 
or four-speed automatic trans- 
mission) it shares. Power 
steering is standard. 

Its suspension is reasonably 
taut and handling reactions 
agreeably quick. On some road 
surfaces there is a surfeit of 
tyre noise but this little coupd 


- made in Honda’s US factory 
to traditional Japanese qualify 
standards - is really quite 
urbane in character. One could 
use it for commuting or shop- 
ping in the week and head for 
ihe open road - should yon be 
lucky enough to find one - at 
the weekend. It would perform 
either rale just as capably. 

The price is tbe pleasantest 
surprise of ail; from £10,900 
(manual) or £11,670 (auto- 
matic) and Its fuel consump- 
tion up to 39mpg or 7.51/ 
100km). Grandmas and women 
in their 20s alike fell for its 
charms while 1 had it on test. 

Next, I moved on to the lat- 
est £21,445 Honda Prelade 
with a 2.2-litre V-TEC engine. 
V-TEC stands for variable 
valve timing and lift electronic 
control. What it does is to 


endow an engine with a 
benign form of schizophrenia. 
At low speeds it thinks it is a 
carthorse, at high speeds a 
racehorse. The result is that 
you can drive the Prelude at 


The NSX is pure 
indulgence - a 
wonderful toy 


30mph in 5th gear without a 
hint of protest But floor the 
accelerator in second or third, 
see the rev counter needle 
flick past 5,000rpm, and the 
engine totally changes charac- 
ter. There is a musical rasp 
from the exhaust and the 
quiet, easy-going plodder 


becomes a sprinter. 

Honda claims a top speed of 
140mph/225kph and 0-60mph 
(0-96 teph) acceleration in 7.1 

seconds. In the real world of 
speed limits, it ts the Prelude's 
other virtues that impress. For 
example, the unique electronic 
all- wheel steering. This makes 
it almost disconcertingly nim- 
ble in town traffic and takes 
the threat of tail-wag out of 
emergency manoeuvres on wet 
roads. 

This beautifully built four- 
seater (children fit better in 
the back than adults) comes 
with air conditioning, anti- 
lock brakes, twin airbags and 
powered sunroof. It will do 
around Slmpg (9.1 1/lOOkm) - 
providing the V-TEC engine is 
not in racehorse mode too 
often. 


Finally, the NSX is a true 
supercar, in the same perfor- 
mance class as a Ferrari. It is 
made almost entirely from alu- 
minium alloys - the technol- 
ogy is more aerospace than 
automotive — and the engine is 
a 270 horsepower V6 3-litre 
with V-TEC. I had driven It pre- 
viously on the de-res tricted 
German autobahn and on the 
banked high-speed circle at 
Mil lb rook proving ground in 
Bedfordshire. So I knew that 
the fester it went, tbe safer it 
felt and that Honda's claimed 
I80mpb/257kph maximum was 
attainable. 

Bnt this time I used it in the 
real world of wain mads with 
speed cameras and country 
lanes where a tractor and 
trailer or a child on a pony 
could be round the next cor- 


ner. ft is incredibly easy to 
drive, with quite a light 
clutch, precise gearshift, 
power steering with maximum 
assistance at low speed, dimin- 
ishing as you go faster, anti- 
lock brakes and electronic 
traction control I found the 
driving position perfect 

Just like the Prelude, it 
trickled down to my local 
supermarket in top, ran with 
suppressed eagerness In the 
motorway pack and drifted 
nuprotestingly through the 
lanes of Kent and Sussex. 

The ultra-squat and hugely 
Erippy tyres thump a good 
deal and on concrete-paved 
motorways their roar half- 
drowns the radio. At an angled 
inaction, visibility to the rear 
quarter is poor. 

Driven like a normal car, the 
NSX will give about 26*Z7mpg 
(10.6 1/I00fcm) on a journey. 
Looked at with a cold and logi- 
™ W it ts a pure indulgence. 
But what a wonderful toy. One 
final thought. If cars were 
watches, all Hnnflaa would be 
chronometers. 
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7L28 Nvk, 730 Fob mo CaL 7 , 4 * jq- ~ ... 

<* S«ppy- 8 JS SWAT kS too 

10 J« FSfttBamabyandMe. Family 

1 &AS Weather. 


wwtups In Heteinta. 1.00 News. US 
Fortball.15 Motor Racing: The 
nui quasfytng BOBaion tor tomor- 
row's Hungarian Grand Prix. 1 J£ 
W**™"* Goifi Coverage of the Brit- 
ten Open from Woburn. 1.45 Equee- 
Wa^am: British Open 

Championships action from Qat- 

oombe Park. 1.55 Racing from New- 
bury: The 2.00 Wanton St Hugh’s 
States. 2-05 Equestrianism. £55 
Racing: The 3.00 Tripteprint Geoffrey 
Freer Stakes. 336 Women’s Got/. 
125 Racing: The 330 Harcros Tlm- 


ChamjrtonsNp Series HandtaapT 
3 .35 Women's Goff 4.10 Alhtetkx. 
4M Final Score. <55 Athletics. 

MO News. 

MO Regional News and Sport 

MS Cartoons. 

B-OO Pets Win Prizes. Rats. snaBs, binds 
and sheep compete to the offbeat 
game show. 

MO A Word In Your Ear. Kata Copetfck 
Gyles Brandretti, SybS Ruscoe and 
Colto Baiur compete In the vetoed 
communication game. 

T.IO. Fftn: Return from Witch Mouitth. 
Disney fantasy adventure, starring 
Bette Davis and Christopher Lee 
(1978). 

BM> News and Sport; Weather. 

MO One Foot In the Grave. Victor 

Mekfrew stares disaster In Ihe face 
when s conjuring trick goes horribly 
wrong. With Richard Wilson end 
Annette Oosbie. 

*-30 Potlce Rescue. Angel fews he may 
be turning out Rke his violent father 
after lashing out at new wife Helena 
In a fit of Jealousy. 

1020 Film: Qtfgley Down Under. 

Western adventure, starring Tam 
SeBack as a seff-assued sharp- 
shooter who goes to work lor a 
tyrannical landownar In the Austra- 
Ban Outback ( 1990 ). 

12-1* Flesh and Blood. Second of a 
two-part documentary fracing ihe 
history of Hammer fBms. 

1-00 FBm: The Perfect W e apon. Thrffler. 
starring Jeff Speekman and John 
Dye (1991), 

OJ3 o Weather. 

2J0 Close. 


BBC2 


090 Open Unhenify. 12 . 1 S pm Giramoto. 100 
Ciwtomen. 

1.1* The Essential History of the Trou- 
bles. Representatives from berth 
aides of the eflspute give their views 
an the violence and suggest ways of 
achieving long-term peace. 

&>1B Ways of Seeing. John Berger 
examines how tradftkxiai artistic 
techniques wore altered by the intro- 
duction of os paint in the early 15th 
century. 

ZAS FBnc Rockets Galore. The tranqu3- 
trty of a small Scottish bland is shai- 
tarad by plans to buBd a missile 
base. Comedy, starring Donald Sin- 
dec and Jeemia Carson (19S7). 

4.1* Ctotf and Alhtottoa. Goth Thathbd 

round of the Women’s British Open 
from Woburn. Athtettes: The peraflti- 
mate day of ihe European Champi- 
onships In HeisinM. where Unford 
Christie is due to lead an all-star 
British line-up in the final of the 
men's sprint relay. 

S-OO Showcase Series. FBm (Mowing 
scientists as they study the behav- 
iour of seals. 

MO Athletics: European Cham p ton- 
shipa. Further coverage from Hd- 
sWd. indudDig the sarrU-finais of the 
men's 4x400m retays. Commamay 
tv David Coleman. Stuart Storey, 
Brendan Foster and Paul Dickenson. 

7 JKk TV Trouble® Hang Up Your 
Brightest Colours. Kenneth 
Griffith’s controversial profBe of IRA 

leader arrt Irish hero hflehaal 

fins, who first cams to prominence 
in the Easter Rising of 1916 and 
died only sbe years later at the age 
of 32. 

8 AS The Turn of the Screw. David 
Hammings introduces Scottish 
opera's lavish production of Benfa- 
mh Britten’s work, adapted from the 
story by MA James, about a gov- 
erness (Anne WBBams40ngj) thrown 
into emottonai turmM by supernatu- 
ral forces. 

1ft** Screen Two: The Grass Arena. 

Award-winning drama about a once- 
prom is ing boxer, brought (town by 
alcohol abuse and dashss with the 
law, who gets a new chance in file 
after dtoewaring he has a tatant for 
chaos. Mark Rylance stars. 

19L2S Rfrre The Bfg KMfs. Drama about a 
depressed HoBywood Sm star 
blackmailed into signing a new con- 
tract Jack Pakuice and Ida Luplno 
star (1955). 

2.15 Ctosa. 


SATURDAY 


(too Gmtv. sjbs Gform 6 . it30 ihe nv Chart 

Show. 1230 pm Starting from Scratch. 

1.00 rro News; Weather. 

IMS London Today; Weather. 

1.10 Movies, Games and Videos. 
Reviews of True Lies, starring Arnold 
Schwarzenegger and Jamie Lee 
Curtis, and Wayne's Worid IL w(th 
Mka Myere and Dona Garvey, 

140 WCW Worldwide Wrestflng. 

240 Lite Goes On. 

3J36 Burin’s Law. 

*40 fTN News and Results; Weather. 

&M London Today and Sport 
Weather. 

&20 Time Trex. Darien Infttrates a bu^- 
ness run by two technical geniuses 
planning to hack Into the US Trea- 
sury's computer system. SF action, 
starring Dale MdkW. 

8.10 Scavengers. John Leslie leads con- 
testanb from Dorking, North York- 
shire. London and Colchester into a 
futuristic environment designed to 
test their abifittes to the Bmtt. 

7.10 C elebrity Squares. Con te stants 
from Btosmere Port and Norwich 
compete tor cash and cere, helped 
by celebrities todudlng Gordon 
Kaye. Frank Bruno and Caron Keat- 
ing. 

7.40 Film: Cotumbo: Caution - Murder 
Can Be Hazardous to Your Heattti. 
The host of a TV crime show bumps 
off a former partner - but reckons 
without the intervention of tha shab- 
bily dressed detective. Peter Faik 
and George Hamilton star. 

MO TTN News; Weather. 

MS London Weather. 

*-40 F&m: Suspect Cher stars as a legal 
eagle who takes the case of a 
deaf-mute Vietnam veteran accused 
of murder. Courtroom drama, with 
Dantes Quafd and Liam Neason 
(1*87). 

11-55 Fflne Descent into IML Ranch 
thrflar about a writer Involved In 
bloody goings-on Claude Brasseur 
and Sophie Marcettu star (1988). 

140 Tour of Duty. 

2 J» (Set Stuffed; fTN News HewMnes. 

230 The Big E. 

3-2* Gat Stuffed; ITN News Headbies. 


440 BPIL; Mght SHfL 


CHANNEL4 


SM 4-Tal On View. B3S Early MominQ. 1*00 

Trans WOrid Sport. UPC QaSGamTiaai Tte 

ae ft IM P pm Much Urdu: Thn» PVj^Enghh 

SUblWKI). 

1.10 Fteir Foflyto be Wtee. Comedy, 
sterdog Westter Sim as an army 
ant0 ftafnmenta officer trying to 
brighten the troops' fives by staging 
a public debate (1952). 

240 F8ncThePure Hafl of Sr Trtteana. 
The outrageous gHs’ school is vis- 
ited by an Arab shefich seeking a 
harem. Comedy, starring George 
Cote and Joyce GrenfoC (1961). 

4J» Mouse Soup. 

*08 BrooksMa; News Summary. 

*40 R&it to Reply SpecteL Debate on 
last Sunday's controversial episode 
of docu mentary The Valour and the 
Horror, which investigated Canadian 
airmen's Involvement in RAF 

Bomber Command diving the sec- 
ond worid war, questioning the 
moraBty of Commander Arthur Har- 
ris’s decision to target German 
cities. The programme's writer and 
director Brian McKenna discusses 
Its content with an invited stuefio 
audience, fodutfing veterans and 
mBtary historians. 

7J» The People's Pares ment. Lesley 
Rkktoch chans a cfiscusskm on 
whether non-essential vehicles 
should be banned from city centres 
as Britain is gripped by an asthma 
epidemic linked to exhaust tomes. 
Would such a step reduce ter poAu- 
twn and congestion or merely cause 
resentment among car owners? 
Speakers include Professor Rolf 
Monhelm, and RAC public po&y 
and cornmuricationa manager Rose- 
marie Graham. 

CLOO FBm: None But the Brave. Ameri- 
can servicemen crash-land on a 
remote Pacific Island already occu- 
pied by Japanese sokfers. Second 
world war adventure, starring Frank 
Sinatra (1965). 

IftOO Blue Heaven. Frank contemplates 
the end of Blue Heaven - until Mum 
revates a secret from her past 

1030 The Beat Intentions. Henrik la 

no m i na te d for the post of hospital 
chaptafo, but does not shore Anna's 
convictton that h would be a good 
move. Last in series. (Engteb aubti- 
ites). 

12.05 Late Licence. 

12.1* H erma n ' s H e ad . 

1245 Just for Laughs. 

1.1* 625 Urns FJ Harvey. 

1JW Pnseangera. 

UO Beevts and Butt Head. 

3L20 Packet of Tlaae. 

4310 Close. 


REGIONS 


rrv rsoioms as London sjiu kpt at thb 


1230 Movies. Games and VMbob. 1-Ofi Angfie 
News. 1.10 Ngd Manaeirs IndyCar *94. 130 The 
nghttop Prince of Donegal. (1966) 345 Knight 
Rider, BjOQ Angfut Mwnc ana Sport 035 Angfia 
Woerher. 1135 The Ghost of FBtfM «m. (TVM 
1978] 


1230 Movies, Gones end Vrieos. 1J05 Border 
News 1.10 Get Wet 1 A 0 Mpel Mansers IndyCar 
toe. 2.10 Escape of the Amethyst. (1B57] 335 
Superstars of Wtestfing. 5J» Border News and 
Weather 5.16 Border Sports RosUks. 1135 The 
Snst of Right 401. (TVM 1978) 


1230 America's Top to. 135 Comal Neva 1-40 
Zoo Lite with Jack Harm 2.10 Knfrt Rkter. 330 
WCW Worldwide MeMSng. 330 The Fall Guy. 530 
Central Nsws 505 The CartraJ Mtech - Goals 
Extra. 933 Local Weather 1135 Baywaach. 


1230 Cnirme-Ce. 1X5 Grampian HeadDnea 1.10 
TNofioa. 130 The Latest Hobo. 2.10 Astertx the 
Gate. (1987) 335 NfoN MwsaB’s IndyCar *94. US 
Superstars of WlesOng. 500 Grampian llaanmra 
535 Grampian News Review. 035 Grampian 
Weather. 1138 The Ghost of Right 401. (ivm 
1870) 


1230 Maries. Games and Videos. 135 Grwada 
Nows 1.10 Get WOL 130 Kigai Mansers IndyCar 
*84. £» Escape of tha AmeOiysL (1957) SjH 
Superstars of WresOno. 435 Granada News 530 
Bugs Bunny- 11-55 The Ghoat of Flight 401. (TVM 
1078) 

HIK 

1230 Movies. Gurnee and Videos. 136 HIV News. 
1.10 Mgel Mansers IndyCar TM, 1 A 0 Sheene. 
(1984) 335 Adventure. 4.W The Mountain BDw 
Show. 630 HTV News and Sport 935 HTV 
Weather. 1138 The Ghost of Fight 401. (TVM 
197* 


1230 The UUest Hobo. 136 Merictem News. 1.10 
Best of British Motor Spam 130 Sad Great Britain. 
2.10 Cartoon Time. 230 Hgh School USA. (TVM 
1983) 4.10 The Mundare Today. 530 Manihen 
News. 1136 Crime Story. 


1230 Extra Time. 136 Scotland Today. 1.10 Teie- 
fios. 140 Efieanan loranhais. 2.10 Sea Oevlte. 
(1961) 346 Cartoon Thne 336 the New Scooby 
Doo Movies. 630 Scotland Today 836 Canoon 
Time. 936 Scottish Weather. 1135 EH. Stryken 
tend Theft Hotel. (TVM 198* 

TYM mt: 

1230 Modes, Gomes aid Videos. 136 Tyne Tew 
News 1.10 The FSB Guy. 236 Cactus Jack. (1970) 
848 Knight Rider. 435 Tyne Teas Steurday 6.10 
Cartoon Tkns 1136 Morans from Outer Space. 
(1906) 


1230 Movies. Games and videos. 136 westcouv 
try News. 1.10 Mgel Mamed's IndyCar ’94. 140 
High School USA. (TVM 1963) 3 l 2S Cartoon Trim. 
240 Bay waich. 530 Weetcountry News 833 Locte 
Weather. 1136 The Ghost Of FSght 401. (TVM 
197* 


1230 Merries, Gamas and Videos. ij» Calender 
News. 1.10 The FU Guy. 236 Cacfue Jack. (1979) 
846 Knight Rider. 435 CMerater News. 3.10 Car- 
toon Time. 1135 Morons from Outer Space. ftiMS) 




SUNDAY 



[ BBC1 I 

H BBC2 

I LWT 1 

| CHANNEL4 1 

| REGIONS 


730 News. 72S Athletics: European Champion- 
shfos- 930 Summer Sunday. 1038 See Heart 


1138 


1228 

1230 

1288 

130 




MD 


FSm: Wichita- Actioo-packed 
Western, starring Jod McCrea as 
Wyatt &rp (1955). 

Cartoon. 

CounbryFIft, 

Weather for the W ea k Ahead; 
News. 

Attitedcs : European Champtoa- 
sMps. Coverage af tha final dayte 
ovBnte from the Olympic Stadium to 
Habited 
EatdEmtofs. 

Junior fiteatarehat New series. 
Loyd Grossman invtea young cooks 
to demonstrate their stefis, wkh 
Judges Gary Rhodee and Ulrika 
JonsBon tasting the roetits. 

The Great Antiques Hiart. New 
series. Amateur entfope enthusiasts 
are set tasks and ch&Bengss by 
David Battle, John Bly and Eric 
Knowles, Inducing spotting rapro- 
dudtona, end buying itama to seH at 
a profit 


(MM News. 


7.00 
730 

8.00 

&80 

guo* 


1038 

1040 


1130 


12*30 


1JS* 

200 


Summar Prabe. David Matthew and 
Jumoko Fashola attend a Jazz 
church service and festival in Dptorv 
upon-Sevem. Worcestershire. 

Hymns include Dmtn by the River- 
side. 

Smol Talk. 

2pofnM ChKdren. 

Tha Teles of Para Handy. Comedy, 
stering Gregor Fisher. 

News and Weather. 

A F«W Inversion. Tha tfiscovety of 
bodes at the hall prompts Adam 
and Rufus to oompfie a fist of peo- 
ple who could expose their terrible 
secret Ruth Renders psychdogtaul 
thrffler, starring Douglas Hodge and 
Jeremy Northern. 

Mastermind. 

Everyman. Profile of controversial 
psychologist Jkn Goodwin, whose 
enthusiastic advocacy of the anti- 
depreasanA Prozac has tod some 
experts to question his profasstonte 
competence. 

Fbotbaft raid Attitotic*. Footbat 
Highlights of Manchester United v 
Blackburn Hovers In the FA Charity 
Shield from Wembley. Athletic* Tbs 
final events of the 1994 European 
Championships from Habited. 

FBm: Hands of the Ripper. Gory 
thriller, starring Angharad Rees 
Cl 971). 

Weather. 

Close. 


8.15 Open University, fcio Unr Bfta. 935 Speoev- 
250 Eak ttw CaL 10.15 The Rnfiy WBd Gtedo 

to Britain. 1040 Tamos Mutant Hero Turtles. 

1135 Dynamite. 1130 Bay City. 1145 Grange HO 

12.16 pra The O Zona. 

1230 Sunday Grandstand. Introduced by 
Stows RkJar. 1235 Motor Rackig: 

Live coverage of the Hungarian 
Grand Prix from the Hungarorfng. 
3.05 Women's Gotf: The final round 
of the British Open from Woburn. 
5^0 Athletics: A look back at the 
best m oments from the European 
Championships In Hetofnjd. Time s 
may vary. Subsequent pro gr amme s 

. . may run late. 

6^0 Rough Guide to the Workfa 

Mends. Magenta de Vine and Rapm 
Deter explore the roots of reggae In 
Jamaica. Last to series. 

7.20 The Score. The popularity of con- 
temporary refiglous music, and the 
debilitating effects of nervous ten- 
sion on orchestral players. 

1200 Under the Stm. Cameraman Fred- 
eric Labouraaae's film fodowing a 
13-year-old boy Dving on Indonesia's 
remote Mantewai isteKb. as he 
returns from a cathoSc missionary 
school to be rautetod with hto sor- 
cerer father - an occasion when the 
resUts of a western education con- 
trast stsridy with trac&tlonsl refiglous 
ceremontoa. Last In aeries. 

830 Morrty Python's Frying Circua. 
Classic comedy. Sketches include 
It's the Arts and Tweteieth Century 
Vole. 

220 The Dead. Famftes devastated by 
the Troubles in Northern Ireland 
reveal how their towed ones became 
victims of the 25-year oonfflet 
Among the relatives providing mov- 
ing testimonies are h woman whose 
three sons were shot dead white 

watching TV and the tether of a Brit- 
ish solder Wiled during a routine 
petraL 

1030 Grand Prix. WghSghts of the 

Hungarian Grand Prix from toe Hun- 
garoring. 

11.00 MovfcKtrome. Aleoc Cox tntroducos 
tonight's first fflm. 

11 X* FQnc To Steep with Anger. A black 
famfiy is affected by the reappear- 
ance of an old friend. Drama, star- 
ring Danny Glover, Paul Butter and 
Mary ASee (19900, 

1248 Movtokama. 

12 JM Fine Contempt A young 

dramatist's eyes are opened to Ihe 
world of Wm-maWng in Jaen-Luc 
Godard's movie satire, starring Fritz 
Lang. Brigitte Bardot and Jack Pai- 
ance (1963). 

2238 Ctosa. 


SATURDAY 


1 


BBC RADIO 2 

sen ftfuta Barst 636 Brian 
Matthew. 1030 Judl Spfara. 
1230 H^ra on Saturday. 130 
Jimmy's Cricket Team. 230 
■n* Gokten Days of Radio. 
3.00 Ronnie HIM on. 430 
Gettinp Back » the Garden. 
830 Mck BarradougiL 630 On 
Stage: Bahe Paige. 730 100 
Years of the Movies. 730 
George Sheering. 630 David 
Jacobs. 1D3D The Aria 
Programme. 1235 Ronnie 
HHoa 130 Ctnriaa Non. 430 
Gujate Bern. 




BBC RAMOS 

&S 0 Open Univenfry: TaMng 
About the MgWenmsrit 

835 Weather. 

730 SaAiday Morning 
Concert. 

930 Prom News. John SW 
Gardiner's Wednesday Prom. 
830 Record Retone. WaJ®ft 
Cwl Btemlb, Weber. Mfailt 
Cerha, HK. Gntiw. Honegger, 
law Si*ft of nw Age- 

130 Mo the Goden. 

215 Mkate Frani. 

346 Murray MeLaeMan. 

830 Jazz Record Requeste. 
Wtth&MffrBySrnhh. 

645 Key Queetions. WHh Mgel 

Kennedy. 

630 Alfreds Hodgaen. Vaughan 
Ufltama and Barbar. 

730 BBC Proms 1664- Brittcd 
anoBeeOxwen. 

MS teudto a Rank Pig Says 


Hofio. PeycMtoglcal tMBor. by 
Patrick McGshe. 

1030 Mnois JacqueL The 
tenor saNophonlBt recorded In 
CQtKOt 
1230 CkM*. 


BBC RADIO* 

630 Nona. 

6.10 The Farming week. 

630 Prayer tor the Dsy. 

730 Today- 

030 Nam. 

938 Sport on 4. 
aaOSreekawsy. 

1030 Pat* the Book. 

1030 The Upmon Test 
1130 Tafldng Green Pofities. 
1 U» From Our Own 
OenaspondanL 
1230 wide Moray- 
1235 A Look Back at the 
FUUft 
130 Nem. 

1.10 Have Your Say. 

230 Photo Appreciated. 

230 Playhouse: Victory. By 
Guy Meredtth. . 

3,45 Rtups, Rortatew and 


430 Hbtory on tha HooL 
430 Sctance Now. 

630 Fte on 4. 

540 SM of CM*. The 
Women’s InetiWa. 

830 Norn and Sports. 

635 Theaa Were These R« 
Mgh Persons. 

&50 A6 U> to Auatrete- 
Mofoounteibams. 

730 KMoWoecope Fee*ure 


730 Ssiteday MgM Theatre: 
The Jsunt By Rodsrtck 
Graham. 

Bl 20 Music to Mind. 

BJ50 Ten to Ter, 

1030 Msw. 

10.15 Looking Forward to tne 
PesL HMorical dbcueston. 
HM5 A Ukely Stray? 

1130 A MaW at the Opera. 
With Christoph* Lae. 

1130 Bodes . The power of 
erotic writing. 

1230 News. 

1233 Stepping Ferewet 

1243 fM) Ctase. 

1243 (UW) AS Worid Service. 


BBC RADIO 8 LIVE 

636 OrtyTacMBL 
630 The BreeMara Programme. 
9 U0S Weekand whh Kaohaw 
and WWttater. 

1136 Spedaf Assignment 
1135 The Ad Break. 

1230 Wdday Edtikm. 

12.15 Sportea*. 

134 Sport on Rve. 
tMSt^OBbc. 

736 Sautifw Edton. 

038 Asian Panpactive. 

935 OutTItt week- 
1035 The Ttetemart. 

1130 Mght Extra. 

1206 After Hours. 

230 Up M ftiphL 


WORLD 8*IW®6 

BBC tor Europe can bs 


630 GMTV. 225 The Ultiast Hobo. 10.15 link. 

1030 Sundry. 1130 Marring Worship. 1230 Sun- 
day. 1230 pm An bwftation to Ra mw itoer. 1255 

London Today; W eather . 

IDO ITN Nows; Weather. 

1.10 100 Woman. Afi-femato debate 
chared by Shaena McDonald. 

2-00 Highway to Hesvan. 

2-88 Cartoon Time. 

3.10 FteTC Chariay and the AngeL A 
man changes his hard-hearted ways 
after laroning he only has a short 

— Unto left to Pva. Se nti men ta l Disney 
comedy, starring Fred MacMunay 
and Kurt fteseefi (1973). 

830 etty Sated The survival of the groat 
crested grebe, a bird hunted to naro 
extinction hi Iha 19to century, which 
now thrives on park lakes a6 over 
London. 

830 The London Programme. Pttofc 
transport wortaera who drink and 
drive, risking the Uvea of thsfr pas- 
sengers. 

830 London TotfigM; WSather. 

820 ITN News; Weather. 

830 Dr Outran M ad M n a Woman. Mike 
is given a horse by the Cheyenne 
and decides to enter It in a hlgh- 
stafcee race - only to be tuned 
away by the rutea commft ta e 
becausa alto bs a woman. 

7-30 Watching. 

BJOQ WycMfe. The discovery of a body at 
a ramshackle term alerts detective 
Chartea WycDtfe to the tact that a 
murderer is at large in tha wfide of 
rural ComwolL 

830 Framed- Timothy Dalton sfara as a 
supeqpass on the run bi ttes fea- 
ture-length version of Lynda Lfl 
Plante’s psychological thriller. 

11410 ITN News; Weather. 

11.10 London Weather. 

11.18 The Greatest Show on Earth - 
Edinburgh Festival W. Fly-cn-toe- 
wall documentary foiouring rehears- 
als and preparations tor tha world's 
biggest arts c e l e b ra tion. 

12.18 Tha Restaurant Show. 

1X00 Married - Wffh CMdran. 

1.18 Got Stuffed; ITN News HaadBnaa. 

130 Hferc Ltoerace. Koplc of the fiam- 
boyant pkmlst, starring Andrew Rob- 
Ineon (TVM 19B8). 

3.08 Cue the Music. 

44)8 Gat Stuffed; ITN Nawa HeadHnoa. 

4.10 FBmc Wsalosnd of Terror. Thritar, 
starting Lee Majors (TVM 1070). 


RADIO 


raeahad In wa rt am Bnps 
on medhm wave 648 kHZ 

|4S3n) it threw times BSTi 

5,00 Morgenmsgazln. 630 
Europe Today. 730 Nawa. 7.16 
The World Today. 730 
Meridian. 630 New*. 8.16 
Waveguide. 836 Book Choke. 
520 Power and Qbonfer. 630 
News. 639 Words of Faith. 
9.15 A Joey Quid Show. 1030 
Worid News and Business 
Raport, 10.16 WacttbcM. 1030 
Devatopment 94. 1046 Spoils. 
1130 News; Jazz New and 
Then. 11.15 Latter from 
America. 1130 BSC Engfish. 
1145 Mtttagsmagazla 1230 
Newsdask. 1230 Meridian. 
130 New*. 139 words of 
Faith. 1.16 Muftlti-sefc 
Alternative. 146 Sport*. 230 
Nswshour. 84W News; 
Sportsworid. 430 Nsws. 4.16 
BBC Engtlsh. 430 Haute 
AktUriL 530 News. 5.15 
Sponsworid. 830 BBC EngRih. 
830 Haute Akuofi. 730 News 
svf tooures in German. 830 
News and Interlude. 8.15 
Prom* ’94. 9-15 News; 
Sportsworid. 930 Meridian. 
1000 Nawshour. 1130 Nows. 
1135 Words of Frith. 11.10 
Book Choice. 11.16 Jazz tor 
the Asking, 1146 Sport*. 1230 
Newsdeu. 1230 Best on 
Record. 130 Nne. 1.15 Good 
Books. 130 The John ton 
Stow. 230 News; Ptay at tin 
week: Night Mother. 830 
Newsduk. 830 Media 
Magnates. 430 Nnrsdesk. 
430 BBC Enjjteh. 445 News 
and Press Review In German 


6.10 Early MorrUng. 945 The Odyssey. 10.15 
Saved by the Baft. 1048 Rawttda. 1145 Uttie 
House on the PmMe. 

1X30 Fine Rhapsody In Blue. Bfopfo of 
legendary American composer 
George Gershwin. Robert Aide, Joan 
Lasfie, Alexis Smith and Oscar 
Levant st^ (1945). 

3.18 Saint Mugg: The Making of a TV 
Sakrt. Tha lata Makxrim Mugger- 
toga’s proyes s from podilcal satirist 
to refigkMJS crusader. 

4.10 J’Aocuea. Writer Russell Davlas 
argues that Laiaenca Otivler'e leg- 
endary acting talents have been 
OVSM6DBCL 

448 Nawa Summary. 

4J0 Film: Stan and Stripes Former. 
Musical biopic chronicling tha fife of 
American composer John Phfflp 
Sousa, who started as a bandmaster 
in the marines and went on to 
achieve great success as a writer of 
marches. Starring Cflfton Webb and 
Debra Paget and Robert Wagner 
(1SS2). 

8J0 The Cosby Show. 

74M Tha Valour and the Honor. Final 
part The mistakes, poor leadership 
raid sheer bad luck which led to the 
Canadians sustaining their woret 
losses of tha second worid war in 
the battle for Venterea Ridge, in the 
final Sm of this controversial series, 
two veterans who went on to hold 
H£i mffitary office revisit Normandy 
where, as young officers, they had 
to lead their men to the hopeless 
attack against bfggar and better 
equipped forces. 

BjQO FBhb Got BaSou. Los Mamin gives 
an Oscar-wtrming performance In 
two roles, as a drunken g un flghter 
and a ruthless outlaw who come 
into conflict over a ranch. Western 
spoof, also st ar t i ng Jane Fonda. 
Mtehael Caflan. Net King Cote end 
Stubby Kaye. Part of the Saricfe Up 
iP«5Si. 


HEQaOMS A3 LONDON EXCBPT AT TME 


9l 2S The Leftovera. 1280 Countrywkle. 1255 Anp- 
ls News. 250 Father Owing bmaUgstea. 830 
MW. 340 CWtys Web. (ISB7) 630 HeMram 830 
Angtia News or Sunday 11.10 AngSa Weather. 


8 JK> Zono. 1280 Ganteiorts Driry. 1285 Border 
News. 230 Carry On Cniisteg. (1962) 335 
VMshtag Act (IVM 198* 630 Carnation Street 
6.15 Border News. 

CMmUL 

225 The Leftovera. 1226 Central Newsweek. 1255 
Central News 230 international Air Tattoo. 230 the 
Central Match - Uvel 535 Road Runner. 830 
Matter, She Wots 6.15 Central Nawa 11.10 Local 
Weather. 


225 Boggle Rock. 930 Jones Bond Jnr. 1280 
Retortions 1255 Render Vous Dhrandis 1250 
TetafomaL 230 The Mountain BUo Show. 250 The 
Moridan Match. SIS Ho Shgerte Low. (TVM I960) 
530 Cartoon Tims 530 Hfotevsy to Hsavsn. 6.15 
Chennai Nows 


225 The Leftovers 1130 Sunday Service. 1145 
Btaxv 1250 Gerdensrie Diary. 1255 asmpfen 
HaacBnas 830 Movies Games and Vkteas 330 
Bawte Tha Soottteh Marteis 450 North Tonight 
Special 330 Sootsport. 6.15 Qrampten Headtaas 
11.10 Grampian Wealhar. 


930 Zbrro. 1225 Qarriwwr'e Ofay. 1255 Canada 
News 230 Cary On Behind. (1975) 236 VI*nW*ig 
Act (TVM 1988) 530 Dr Quinn: Mafirtne Wbmen. 
6.15 &sneds News 650 Coronation Street 
HTW 

938 The Leftovera. 1235 The Uttteet Hobs 1258 
HTV News 230 Limited ErtUorv 250 The West 
Match. 330 Mr Hobbs Trices 8 Vacation. (1962) 
5.18 On Your Street. 545 asst WWwnas. SIS 
HTV News 11.10 HTV Weather. 

HTV Welle — HTV nnpt 
1235 Heart end Sort. 230 Welsh Learner Of Ihe 
Veer. 250 On the Road wUi ESnor. 215 Out of 
School 5 46 Ready Money. 

935 Fraegle Rock. 250 James Bond Jnr. 1250 
COPS. 1250 Meridtan News 230 The Moudrin 
Bike Stow. 230 The Mtortan Match. 3.15 HsHn- 
garts Lew. (TVM 1980) 530 Cartoon Tims 530 
Mghway to H eaven, e.15 Mark ia n News 


225 Tha Leftovera. 1130 Sundry Seneca. 1145 
Skon. 1250 StooSh. 1265 Scodand Today. 230 
Battle of the Brtgs (19K) 445 Around the World 
to 15 Mtautes wtth Peter Ustinov. 530 S crawxw t 
6.15 ScxMland Today 11.10 Soottiah weather. 

TY9M TSSSj 

936 The New Adveraures of Bttck Beauty. 950 
Zona 122S Newsweek. 1250 Tyne Tees News 
230 The Tyne Tees Match. 235 The Truth About 
Spring. (1964) 450 MacGyuar. 650 Tyne Tees 
Weekend. 11 .IO Local Woofer. 


1038 Rkn: Woodstock. Oscar-winning 
film documenting the legendary out- 
door rock festival held in 1969. feat- 
uring performances by Jim! Hendrix, 
Joe Cocker tod The Who (1970). 

2.0S Close. 


B50 Zone. 1250 Westoountry Update. 1235 
Wtatcountry News 216 Special Report Tha Sun- 
fartor. 246 Brtrt Encountera. 215 Robbery. (1967) 
5.18 Muider. She wrote. 6.15 WBUeoun li y News 
11.10 W rw t co unt ry Weather. 


938 Tha New Adventures of Black Beauty. 950 
Ztina 1225 Nswrang. 1250 Crisndsr News 230 
Cricket- 550 Catondte 11.10 Local weather. 


SUNDAY 


RADIOS 

730 Don Marten 935 Bob 
Hdnees Recasts the Pleasue. 
1030 Hayes on Sunday. 1200 
Oavfd Jacobs 200 Benny 

Groan. 830 Arin Oef. 430 ITa 

Your Radio 2 430 Sing 
Something Stoplo. 530 Chofe 
Chaster. 730 Hchetri Baker. 
830 Sunday Hrif Hour. 930 
Alto Ke ith . 1030 Caring on 
arts 1206 st«ve Madden. 
830 Atm Lester. 


BBC RADIOS 

630 Open Unhmfiy: Anfotri 
Phyriotogy. 636 Weather. 

730 Sacred and Protons 
930 Brian Kay’s Sunctey 

Morning. 

1230 FJ Seas 
130 Musical Tales: The 
Nutcracker. 

1.18 The Sunday Concert. 

245Dnmki Unieat the 

WAgmoreltaL 

435 The BBC Orchestras 

RoaaW, Qerafedn, Strauss, 

John Adams 

506UiricfbrGuifsr. Atrentr 
to SagcMta, Teraman. 
CartolnuovoTsdesco, Segorts 
Tisms 

635 httepreiriions on Rscoid. 
Vrariona of Handehe JuSus 
Caesar. 

735 Prom News John act 
Gartfcwe W adneeday Prom. ’ 

730 BBC Proms 1994 John 

Tavener. 

940 Sunday May; The Qfcfi 


Concert. By Tom Murohy. 
1146 Puoal OuartsL vtvmd, 
1230 does 


BBC RADIO 4 

630 News. 

210 Prelude. 

650 Morning Has Broken 
730 News 
7.10 Smdsy Papers 
'7.15 Cto Your Farm, 

740 Sunday. 

850 The week's Good Cause. 
930 News 

210 Suxtay Papers 
218 Latter from America. 

230 Momtog Service. 
iai5 Tha Archers OrnVbus 
M-tS Mortatwws. 

1146 Derek Gooperts 
Necessary Ptaastns 
12.18 In the Paychtatfers 
Chair. 

130 The World This Weekend 

200 Gsdenenr Question Tims 
zao Ctaeric serial: TTw 
ExpedWon of Humptey GMw. 
280 Pick of the Week. 

4.16 winning Rights 
530 My Father Land. 

530 Poetry Pleaert 

600 axoxaock News 
215 Feedback. 

280 ChMrer’4 Redo 4; My 
aster’s a World Cries 
Wepte ma n iec. JcoTTanaria 
corneey abort; growfne up. 

730 Sarslno across Europs ' 

73DTheAkporL 

600 Pfl History on iha HooL 

830 (LW) Open Unhmrity. 


630 (FM) RaarSifl Aloud. 
930 (FkQ The ftatuni History 


930 (RvQ Crating the Earth. 
1000 News 
1215 Hidden Vetoes 
1046 Nc Triumph, No Tragedy. 
11.15 Wriston Goes 
WoKabert. BoMs 
1146 Seeds of Fatih: The 
Sichuan Road. 

1230 News. 

1280 SHpping ForeeasL 
1243 fiJiy) As World Servfcjs 
1245 (FM) Cto*. 

BBC RADIO 8 LIVE 

635 Hot Pinults 
630Tha Breakfast Programme. 
200 Atastrtr Sunrafs Sunday- 
1200 Mdday Edition. 

1215 The Big Byte. 

134 Sunday Sport. 

730 New? GW*. 

735 Stock k> tits Frture. 

830 Tha Ultimate Prevlw. 
1006 Go* The US PGA 
CheroptonsHp. 

1130 Mght Extra. 

1235 MghtcrtL 
200 Up Al Night 

WORLD SERVICE 
BBC for Europe con be 


weste r n Ewope 

648 kHZ 

(Mtafr at these terns DOTS 
200 News and features to 
Osman. 630 Oomposar cti the 
Month. 730 Nsws 7.1u Latter 


from America. 730 Jazz For 
The Asking, 630 Hem. 215 
Musk; As ft Wes. 830 Rent 
Our Own Correspondent. 830 
Witts On. 930 News. 039 
Words Ot Faith. 216 The 
Greenfield Gofoctiorc 1030 
World News and Business 
Review. 10.15 Short Story: 
February* Tate. 1030 Folk 
Routes. 1045 Sports. 1130 
News; Serines to Action. 1130 
BBC Engflsh. 1146 News and 
Frees ReMsw In Gairan. 1200 
Nwndeaft. 1230 The John 
Dunn Show. 130 Ne w s; Ptey of 
the Week: Mght Mother. 200 
Newsnour. 330 News; The 
Sports That ut The Bonfire. 
830 Anything Goes. 430 
New*. 4.15 BBC Bigflsh. 430 
Nows and teetures In Germen. 
200 News. 215 EBBC EngBch. 
200 World News and Bustoses 
Review. 215 Hsrith Matters. 
630 News and feature* In 
Goman. 830 Beat an Record. 
830 Europe Today. 630 News. 
839 Words of Faith. 215 
Sportsworid- 930 Brain ot 
Britain. 1030 Nawshour. 1130 
World News and Buatoess 
Review. 11.16 Short Sforyj 
February* Tate. 1130 Utter 
from America. 1145 Sports. 
1830 Newsrtesk. 1230 The 
Sparks That Ut The Bonfire. 
130 News. 216 MM Maters. 
130 hi Prafee of God. 200 
News; With Greet Pressure. 
245 Mu*e As It was. 330 
Newadfwlr 830 Conrooser of 
the Month. 430 Newsdesk. 
430 BBC English. 445 
Frufmagazin. 


WEEKEND FT XVII 


CHESS 


Gala Kamsky won from the 
brink of defeat this week and 
caused yet another twist In the 
world championship saga. 
When Kamsky trailed l'/rSVi to 
Vishy Anand at Sanghi Nagar, 
in India, with only three games 
left, Anand 's Indian backers 
were relaxed enough to pledge 
£300,000 to host next year’s 
Fide semi-finals. 

Then Kamsky, the 20-year- 
old US No l and a former 
Soviet prodigy, launched some 
daring openings, recovered to 
4-4, took the lead in extra time 
speed chess then crushed his 
demoralised opponent (G Kam- 
sky, White; V Anand, Black; 
10th game 1994). 

1 d4 NfS 2 Nf3 C5 3 c3 g6 4 
BgS Qb6?! Anand avoids Bg7 
due to the match score, but 
Kamsky, with canny psycho- 
logy, offers queen and knight 
swaps which, declined, give the 
Indian a dreadful position, 

S Qb3I Ne4 6 Bf4 NcS 7 d5 
Nd8 8 Nbd2 Nf$ 9 e4 d6 10 
Bb3+ Bd7 11 B4 QC7 12 (M> Bg7 
13 e5! Opening up the king. 
Nh5 14 eacdS cxd6 15 Rfel+ 
KfB 16 Bxd7 Qxd7 17 Qb5! 
Resigns. If Qxb5 18 Bsd6+ KgS 
19 axb5 Bf8 20 ReS Kg7 21 Bc7 
Ne6 22 Be5+ wins decisive 
materiaL 

Fide now has its worst sce- 
nario, a monolithic semi-final 
of four ex-Soviets Karpov, 


Kamsky, Gelfand and Salov. 
The rival PCA semis at Lin- 
ares, Spain next month will 
match Short v Kamsky and 
A dams v Anand. so if Anand 
wins the Indian sponsor will be 
tempted to ditch Fide and offer 
to host the PCA final. 

If you backed contestants 
with names starting Ka in all 
world chess championship 
eliminators of the past 20 years 
you would now be heavily in 
profit, so perhaps the UK No 2 
Mwuld change to Kadams. 

No 1034 
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Bure hall v Lundin. Stockholm 
1960. Queens and nooks on on 
open board are tricky, and an 
international master got this 
wrong. What should Black 
play? 

Solution. Page XIII 

Leonard. Barden 


BRIDGE 


We look to rubber bridge of 
good standard for today's 
hand: 

N 

4 Q 10 6 3 
f AK652 
> 7 6 53 

* - 


W 
4 K52 
¥ Q J 10 9 4 
♦ 82 
$742 


E 

A J 8 
f 83 
+ K J 10 9 
* K J 10 9 3 


S 

4 A974 

¥ 7 

♦ A Q 4 
4 AQ865 
East dealt at a love score and 
South opened with one club. 
North replied with one heart 
and South re-bid one spade. 
North raised to four spades 
and South, with his powerful 
hand, jumped to six spades, 
which closed the auction. 

West opened with the heart 
queen. South was sli ghtly dis- 
appointed when he saw 
dummy but felt that, if the dia- 
mond finesse was right, a 
cross-ruff might land the con- 
tract 


Winning with the heart king. 
South led a diamond and 
finessed the queen, which held. 
f!flshmg ace of clubs and dis- 
carding a diamond from the 
table, he ruffed a club in 
dummy and crossed to his dia- 
mond aee. West completing a 
peter. Another club was ruffed 
on the table. The ace of hearts 
was cashed, declarer throwing 
his last diamond, and the heart 
two followed. 

What was East to do? He 
ruffed with his eight, forcing 
South to over-ruff with the 
nine, and another club was 
ruffed in dummy. West throw- 
ing a heart When a heart was 
returned. East ruffed with his 
knave of trumps, over-ruffed 
by the ace. South now led his 
last dub. West ruffed with the 
spade two, and dummy over- 
ruffed with the queen. Now 
West held king and five of 
spades, a perfect tenace over 
South’s seven and four. 

Full marks to East. Without 
his trump promotion, the slam 
would have been made. 

E.P.C. Cotter 


CROSSWORD 


No. 8,531 Set by CENEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pehkan Souverfln 800 fountain pen, inscribed with the 
winner’s name for the first correct sahxttaa opened and five runner-op 
i of £35 Felilcan vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday August 24. marked 
word ajar on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SEX 9HL. Solution on Saturday August 27. 



Name. 


I Fi 


across 

secretary finds the 

a barrier fo) 

4 Most initially, ir cruel, be 
changed (8) 

9 Tax taxonomy »uHt«g noise in 
projection (0) 

10 Some ankylosis in old solver 
needs autseciBtfem (S3) 

12 Trawna^mrreBidentla/ area? 
There's not enough (8) 

13 Red-faced American leader 
removed from, state (6) 

15 dean from new. I perceive (4) 

16 Proof - being irreverent 
about Queen Elizabeth the 
fhul ao) 

19 Inconsistent way to blow iu 
all bedrooms? (3,3,4) 

20 Male parliamentarian goes to 

in storm takes bet (6) 
25 Severe test for Eric joining 
dub? r* 

27 Page i Pravda arranged 
for African animal 


30 Scots nobleman has little 
time on isle (6) 

DOWN 

1 Poor horse observed to cut 
metal (7) 

2 Stop-light on vehicle gets 
favourite VIP treatment (3,6; 

3 Outside North America, a 

girl’s mmw far marirwaa (6) 

5 Repeat of the chorus (4) 

6 Meeting of elan dispersed in 
bay i® 

7 Looby for solvers Inside (5) 

8 Place of pilgrimage makes us 
older (7) 

11 Bear inside (7) 

14 State translated from Irish 
county (7) 

17 Bombastic part of speech, and 
. to enter on i91 

18 ( pretty, incorporated 




28 Prescribed course of love In 
the woodland (6) 

29 Toy instruments, we hear, 
cause depression (8) 

Solution 8JB0 


19 Rider (writer) is careworn (7) 

21 Excuse before writing (71 

22 Science alternative to church? 
Bum! (6) 

24 Mountain to mountain - a 
work af art (5) 

28 Proper sort of rose? (4) 

Solution 8,519 



WINNERS 8JS19: Mrs M-G-Foster, Folkestone, Kents Mrs R. Birdy 
London W13; G. Hoffis. Hatfield, Herts A-P. Eacsmarezuk. Nuneaton! 
Warwick&bbtr, j Phillips, Oakville, Ontario, Canada; Mr & Mrsj! 
Sanders, Harpenden, Herts. 
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As one chess player to another . . . 

Dominic Lawson on the lesson that Jeremy Hanley has failed to grasp 


One ©sold not help 
bat be touched by 
the puzzlement of 
Jeremy Hanley as, 
last week, he gave 
his first interview 
as Conservative 
Party chairman. It 
was published the 
day before a Gallop 
opinion poll showed that the 
Labour Party had an unprece- 
dented 33J3 per cent lead over the 
Conservatives. 

Wfaile no one seems to believe 
that this result would pertain in a 
general election it is, nevertheless, 
chilling for the Conservatives to be 
presented with so graphic a premo- 
nition of their political annihila- 
tion. 

Yet, as Hanley plaintively told 
the Sunday Telegraph, everything 
seems to be going swimmingly with 
the economy. 


Inflation and interest rates are at 
levels not enjoyed since the early 
1960s (when we bad never had it so 
good, apparently). Unemployment 
is falling sharply. And last week, 
the Confederation of British indus- 
try, perpetual moaners and com- 
plaints, reported that for the first 
time in a decade all of their ll 
regions, from Scotland to the 
south-west were increasingly opti- 
mistic about both output and new 
orders. 

For Hanley, whom I know to be a 
chess player of iron logic, such an 
apparent divergence between facts 
and opinion is genuinely paining; 


and not just because his own seat is 
a bit marginal - 

One of Hanley’s colleagues, strug- 
gling to come up with an explana- 
tion, said it was because the elec- 
torate was “bored" with John 
Major and the Conservatives. 

The implication was that the 
nationwide enthusiasm for 
Anthony Blair, Hie Labour leader, 
was merely a fashion, which bad 
come, and would go, rather like 
skateboarding or bungee-jumping. 

This may, indeed, be port of the 
reason, and one must concede that 
Major’s appeal does not lie in the 
generation of exci temen t. 


On the other hand, I have always 
thought that the British people do 
not want to be excited by their poli- 
ticians. 

They rather like the idea of bor- 
ing competence. 6 la Stanley Bal- 
dwin. But the key word is compe- 
tence. 

And I would not be the first per- 
son to point out that the govern- 
ment's re pu tation for competence, 
so assiduously cultivated by “hon- 
est" John Major, was shattered by 
Britain's humiliating exit two 
years ago from the Exchange Rate 
Mechanism. 

That traumatic event was the 


main reason why the British econ- 
omy is now growing faster than 
those of its European partners. But 
everyone realises that it had beer 
the government's sworn policy, on 
the political equivalent of stacks of 
bfbles, never to take the cot-amt 
run exit from the even while 
a number of wise and experienced 
commentators had warned that 
such an outcome was not only inev- 
itable but desirable. 

There Vs some political injustice 
in Blair benefiting from this deba- 
cle. He and his wing of the Labour 
Party, “the modernisers", bad 

uncritically stood four-square 


behind the government’s ERM pol- 
icy, and were as astonished as any- 
one by the eventual result 

Indeed, the only Labour MP of 
any statur e who warned of the con- 
sequences, Bryan Gould, has sunk 
into political oblivion. 

The government's big mistake 
was its brazen refusal to take any 
responsibility for the debacle, to 
pretend, quite shamelessly that 
what had happened was an acci- 
dent that could not have been fore- 
seen, and that its economic policies 
remained a seamless web of consis- 
tency, rather like one of Hanley's 

better games of chess. 


It is true that politicians never 
apologise, and rarely explain, but 
tbe government on this occasion 
underestimated public’s capac- 
ity for outrage. Konnan tamontS 
singing in the bath and regretting 
nothing was charmingly insouci- 
ant. but contrition was the order of 
the day. 

Alas. Hanley does not yet seem to 
have grasped this lesson. In his 
interview he seemed jumble to 
express any genuine regret for tbe 
ynM fiasco, and indeed hinted 
strongly that this was an expert- 
ment we might want to take part in 

As one chess player to another, 1 
would implore Hanley to remember 
that it is better to admit one’s 
errors during the game, rather 
than fry to justify them after one 
has lost . 

■ Dominic Lawson v editor of The 

Spectator. 





A harp, a 
wreath and 
a sentence 
in Siberia 

Chrystia Freeland’s favourite aunt 
recounts how she survived a ‘child’s 
sentence ’ in Stalin’s labour camps 


M y favourite 
great-aunt spent 
10 years in Stalin- 
ist labour camps 
far two crimes: 
buying a funeral wreath and 
playing the harp at a dinner party. 

The funeral wreath was pur- 
chased in 1944, when Oleksandra 
Blavatska, my Aunt Lesia, was 19 
years old. She had pursued her 
childhood dream of becoming a 
businesswoman by enrolling in the 
newly-established Soviet Trade 
Institute. She had been studying for 
only a few months when Metropoli- 
tan Sheptytsky, head of the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church, died. He was 
revered, Lesia says, as “the holiest 
of holies" for his defiance of both 
the Nazis and the Soviets during 
the Second World War. Raised in a 
patriotic and activist Ukrainian 
household, Lesia's response was 
automatic: she called together her 
classmates and collected money for 
a wreath. 

“We bought a beautiful wreath 
with red linden at the centre, as 
was the Ukrainian national cus- 
tom," Lesia recalls. With what is 
almost a girlish giggle, my 69-year- 
old aunt explains why her funeral 
flowers were so provocative: “And 
on a black band draped across the 
wreath we wrote To the unforgetta- 
ble defender of Ukrainian youth 
from the students of the Soviet 
Trade Institute.’ The Bolsheviks - 
not known for their sense of 
humour - could never forgive me 
fer that" 

The day after the funeral, she was 
expelled from the institute and the 
midnight interrogations at KGB 
headquarters, which began for 
Lesia as soon as the Soviet army 
took over the western Ukrainian 
city of Lviv, intensified. But a din- 
ner party a few months later was 
the last straw. When a delegation of 
Soviet Ukrainian writers came to 
Lviv they were entertained by Les- 
ia's mother, the city's most accom- 
plished hostess in the old days of 
Austro-Hungarian, and later Polish, 
rule. While Mrs Blavatska charmed 
the writers by chatting in French, 
her daughter, the only harpist in 
the city (the harp was a ploy to get 
Lesia into tbe conservatory after 


she had been expelled from the 
trade institute) provided a musical 
accompaniment 

A few weeks later. Lesia was 
arrested on her way to the conser- 
vatory and she began an education 
of a different sort Over the next 
decade she progressed from KGB 
interrogation cells to a tour of 
Soviet labour camps. 

Along the way. she gave birth to 
my second favourite aunt. Vira, 
“Faith”, who spent her early child- 
hood separated from her mother in 
a Soviet orphanage. 

The only time Vira. now a profes- 
sor of engineering, refers to her 
unorthodox upbringing is in 
laughing apology for her preference 
for trousers over skirts and lack of 
the culinary talent. 

“I was raised by Soviet comman- 
dants, how could I be properly civi- 
lised?” she tells me to excuse the 
store-bought cakes served with tea 
- a true crime in a proper Lviv 
household, especially when the visi- 
tor is a relative from Canada. 

Lesia. a vigorous lady who 
upholds the family name by plying 
me with home baking, is equally 
matter-of-fact in describing KGB 
interrogation tactics to me, the shel- 
tered Canadian granddaughter of 
her cousin (my grandfather) who 
got away in 1939. 

“The KGB cell bad an open win- 
dow and it was winter, so there was 
ice and snow on the floor. It was 
foil of rats. It was exactly seven 
steps wide: I know because I paced 
back and forth all day and all 
night” After 18 days in the isola- 
tion cell. Lesia collapsed. “I was 
young and I loved to dance hut I 
told myself that if I was ever again 
able to walk I would never dance. 
I’ve kept that promise.” 

Unconscious. Lesia was carried 
into a larger, crowded jail cell, 
where she spent two months, and. 
then she was sentenced. “Because I 
was so young and they really 
couldn’t find anything at all to 
accuse me of I was given what we 
called *a child's sent ence; "’ just 10 
years of hard labour and five years 
of exile in Siberia. 

The journeys between camps 
were the worst part “A hundred 
prisoners would be herded into 



locked cattle cars with a hole in the 
middle to use as a toilet Every day 
we were given one slice of salted 
herring, a piece of bread and a bot- 
tle of water, ” Lesia says. “I couldn’t 
bring myself to eat the herring and 
maybe that was what saved me." 

Early in her sentence, when she 
was in a labour camp in the Baltic 
state of Estonia, Lesia was conned 


by more savvy inmates into selling 
part of her food ration in exc han ge 
for promised assistance to escape. 
This was. of course, very stupid, 
because no one ever escaped 
Stalin's camps. But I was tricked 
and I sold them some of my food. 
My body began to decay and one 
day the work captain said he would 
no longer accept me, so I got even 
less food. Slowly. I began to die." 

Saved by a sympathetic doctor in 
the prison infirmary, Lesia recov- 
ered and was sent to tbe labour 


camp in Monlava in northwestern 
Russia where she would serve most 
of her sentence. Vira, bom in the 
Estonian prison, was initially kept 
together with other children in a 
camp adjacent to their mothers but 
when the children were 18 months 
old they were sent to an orphanage 
in Siberia. 

“If the caretaker at the orphanage 


was very kind, once a year she 
would send me a letter about my 
daughter. Three times the prison 
wardens called me and asked me to 
give her op for adoption, but each 
time I refused and began a hunger 
strike. Eventually, they gave up," 
Lesia says. 

While Vira grew up, her mother 
devoted herself to survivaL “It was 
a very select camp: we had the 
prima ballerina of the Minsk ballet. 
Hitler’s private secretary, a few 
Parisians and some Moscow girls 


who bad married diplomats.” 

The diplomats' wives, Lesia 
remembers, “laughed at themselves. 
They used to say, ‘we are here 
because we had too great a weak- 
ness for stockings and chocolate 
and so we married American men’." 

“There's no doubt about it, 
though, it is hard to get out of a 
labour cwmp alive." 


Lesia preserved her body with a 
rapidly acquired public cunning - 
no more selling her food to other 
inmates - and her soul with small 
acts of private defiance. She 
proudly shows me the relic of one 
such gesture: a misshapen gold 
wedding band, her mother's, which 
Lesia hid from the prison wardens 
during a decade of body searches by 
wearing it under a dirt-encrusted 
bandage on one of her toes. 

“For 10 years I didn’t take that 
bandage oft It was so dirty and 


disgusting and rotten it made my 
skin crawl to look at it But the 
guards couldn’t bear to examine it 
too closely either, so 1 still have my 
mother’s wedding ring. I think I 
might be one of the only people who 
ever managed to hide something 
from Stalin’s police." 

It is a struggle to reconcile this 
tough political prisoner, whose bald 
head and emaciated body caused 
Vira, reunited with her mother after 
a seven-year separation, to run 
away in tenor, with my charming, 
very proper aunt, who prefers 
Vienna - “that is Europe, that is 
culture" she rhapsodises - to tbe 
sky-scrapers and consumer paradise 
of my native Edmonton, Alberta, 
proud home of the world's biggest 
shopping tnaTl. 

Bfly cousin Lesyk, her grandson, 
barges in to announce that the tea 
is getting cold and the tortes will 
dry out. “Don’t be a Bolshevik,” 
Lesia commands. “Wait until the 
lady has finished speaking.” 

With a guilty glance at my tat- 
tered jeans and bare feet, I realise 
that tiie woman in question is me. I 
also realise that the old-fashioned 


T still have my mother s ring. I think I might be one of the only 
people who ever managed to hide something from Stalin's police’ 


politesse an which my aunt Lesia so 
sternly insists is part of the defi- 
ance which brought her out of the 
labour camps alive. 

Much of Lviv still wears the grey, 
hang-dog expression which charac- 
terised all Soviet cities, but in her- 
crammed fiat, Lesia has preserved a 
bygone corner of central Europe. 

One last question: how did you 
survive? 

Tm not sure. We former political 
prisoners often tell each other that 
the experience has warped us all 
somehow. That's probably true, but 
I think that I still appear to be quite 
normal. Maybe it was because my 
mother was such a strong discipli- 
narian and always insisted on good 
manners. Even in the labour camps, 
I never learned to swear, although 
many did; I never learned to smoke, 
although many did; and, unlike the 
more cosmopolitan girls from the 
big cities, I never became a les- 
bian.” 

I think guiltily of the cigarettes 
hidden In the bottom of my hand- 
bag and vow to wear a dress the 
next time I visit Perhaps I should 
even learn how to bake. 
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A t one time we would 
have put the Rev 
Anthony Freeman, vicar 
of St Mark’s Church, Sta- 
plefield, in West Sussex, on the 
rack and then burned him to death 
unless be recanted. 

The formidable Dr Keating, of 
Eton college, had bis methods too. 
A boy wbo admitted be was having 
doubts about the Holy Trinity was 
told: “Boy. yon will believe in the 
Holy Trinity by 3 o’clock this after- 
noon or I will beat you until you 
do." 

In these milder times we just 
stop paying those accounted hereti- 
cal. But is it the monstrous attack 
on freedom of speech it has been 
made out to be? 

What else can you do with an 
amiable parson who pops up in his 
pulpit one Sunday and says to the 
faithful: “Sorry, folks, an, I don’t 
quite know how to pat this, but 
that He/She/ It Out There to Whom 
we’ve been beaming oar prayers all 
these centuries, well, um. He? She? 
It? isn’t out there after alL 
“It Is just empty space. The only 
possible recipient of all that love 
and adoration and all those ferrid 
prayers is right here - yes, um. in 
our own tummies." 

So he must go. His bishop has 
said so. But he is a lovely vicar. 
Paradigm and paragon of Christian 
benevolence. Not a peep of criti- 
cism of Freeman or his ministry 
has crept into the press, which gen- 
erally salivates over dismembered 
priests. 

It is a crying shame. And it is not 
as If the Church is awash with end- 


Truth of the Matter 

Nice man - but he had to go 

Hugh Dickinson on why the vicar who only believed in ‘God’ was sacked 


dly and innocent vicars. Cruel and 
tyrannical bishop, intolerant prel- 
ate come forth! 

Enter from the right, the Right 
(very Right) Reverend Eric Kemp, 
Bishop of Chichester, now nearly 
80, long past tbe age when more 
complacent bishops have retired. 
He is the prime and unpopular 
mover (or remover) in this small 
but intriguing ecclesiastical drama 
which has made headline news and 
prime-time TV. Kemp has decided, 
as he is legally entitled to, that he 
will not have parsons, however 
amiable, who happen not to believe 
in God. 

Bat here the plot thickens- This 
thoroughly aou-turbuleat priest is 
not an atheist - so he claims. He 
does believe in “God" - the quotes 
are essential if clarity is to be 
retained. But be has come to the 
conclusion, first advocated by Don 
Cupitt, a fellow of a Cambridge Col- 
lege, that by “God" we are not 
referring to a supernatural tran- 
scendent Being other than our- 
selves, but rather to all those 
human aspirations, ideals and 
moral values winch are in some 
sense “higher” than ourselves. 

“God" is a human construct On 


to the blank screen of the universe 
we project our own image of 
beauty, truth and goodness, the 
noblest image of ourselves we can 
conceive. To speak or that image as 
an objective personal Agency or 
autonomous Being is, and has been, 
a useful expedient in the early ages 
of religion. But a more sophisti- 
cated age now realises that to 
believe It really is “out there", 


independently of the projection of 
the human mind, is to treat a meta- 
phor as literal feet 

If I say “my love is a red rose”, I 
will not take kindly to friends who 
give me a greenfly spray as a wed- 
ding present (hi this view “God" is 
a compendious metaphor for all the 
religious instincts of human 
beings. So Freeman still believes in 
“God” but not In God. 

Bishop Kemp will have none of 
it And, in spite of his chauvinist 
Intransigence aver the ordination 
of women, I fear he is right in this 


case. Don Cupitt and Freeman and 
the “Sea of Faith" group have (in 
my view) sold the pass, chucked 
out the baby with the bathwater 
and severed the spinal cord of 
Christian faith. Those innocent tit- 
tle quotation marks are profoundly 
Important 

Their basic proposition is attrac- 
tive to any thoughtful person try- 
ing to make rational sense of reli- 


gious belief. There is something 
hauntlngly incomprehensible about 
an invisible, intangible and ulti- 
mately unknowable Transcendent 
Being. The paradoxes of human dis- 
course about God present human 
intelligence with almost intolerable 
perplexity. 

St Augustine saw that 1,590 
years ago. There can be no literal 
discourse about God, only pointers 
towards Him. (Or Her or ft.) Theo- 
logians use analogue or metaphor, 
the mystics poetry and visionary 
language, knowing perfectly well 


that tt is not, and cannot be, literal. 

But, unlike Freeman, traditional 
theology believes that these meta- 
phors are not mistakes but essen- 
tial for any discourse about a 
Divine Being who in his own inner 
essence is not part of the 
space-time continuum we inhabit 

So, if a meteorite were to hit tills 
planet and reduce it and us to Do- 
ing gas “God” would cease to exist; 


his light would go out with the 
destruction of the human projector. 
But, on the other hand, if the whole 
cosmos got folded 19 into a Mack 
hole and vanished up its own fun- 
dament, God would still be God. 

Why is tiie issue so important - 
important enough to sack a kind 
and popular priest? Because the 
heart of authentic religious experi- 
ence is at stake. The central reli- 
gions experience is an encounter 
with a Divine Bring who is Other. 

It is possible to miter into a rela- 
tionship with that Other which has 


two centres. This Other is experi- 
enced by the human ego as One in 
whom reside transcendent Beauty 
and Truth and the mysterious qual- 
ity of the Holy. But also the Other 
is another “I" to whom I can say 
"Thou” and who can address me 
from his own autonomous personal 
Being with a responding “thou”. 

In the coarse of the transactions 
between these two personal foci a 
relationship of intense exchange 
begins to take place. The strange 
ririonary poetry of the mystics is 
the only barely adequate lan g ua ge 
which begins to describe this spiri- 
tual experience. But essential to it 
is this quality of personal love and 
trust - a sense that there is One 
who makes a promise to the bnman 
spirit 

Of an the issues at stake in this 
drama that seems to me to be one 
which is of bey significance. God is 
a God who makes promises to me 
and keeps them. No thing located 
inside me or inside the human com- 
munity can serve that purpose. A 
metaphor cannot make a promise. 

But a lot of other orthodox Chris- 
tian beliefs get scrubbed as well. 
Creation, Redemption, Incarnation, 
Atonement, Resurrection and Eter- 


‘ If a meteorite hit earth and reduced us to fizzing gas “God” would 
cease to exist . . . The quotation marks are profoundly important * 


nal Life get the chop. No institution 
committed to and uphold- 

ing those doctrines can continue to 
employ a teacher who danfa* than 
all, or declares them to be so more 
Qian significant fairy tales. 

Now it is quite possible teat Free- 
man Is right and the tradition of 
catholic Christianity is wrong- But 
he really should not feel aggrieved 
if tbe church which is committed to 
those beliefs derides it can no lon- 
ger employ him in order to underr 
mine its basic doctrines. The feet 
tout a lot of his congregation agree 
with him does not make tt any bet- 
ter ; it just proves he is a charming 
and persuasive chap. 

Underlying this rather sad story 
is % much deeper issue, of which 
Freeman and his friends may be a 
symptom. There is no doubt that 
the formulations of traditional 
Christian Doctrine do need radical 
restructuring. Tbe New Age culls 
are speaking to a widespread spiri- 
tual hunger which, is not. being 
addressed by mainstream catholic 
or evangelical Christianity. They 
emphasise the “god within”, tbe 
divine in nature, toe earth mother, 
the organic continuum from inani- 
mate rocks to the highest spiritual 
bring. They see institutional Chris- 
tianity as toe enemy of that new 
mystical awareness. 

The restructuring of Christian 
doctrine will have to respond to 
that hunger. But it must also pre- 
serve a philosophical and intellec- 
tual rigour which Freeman and the 

New Age cults both lack. 

■ Hugh Dickinson is Dean of Satis- 
bury. 










